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From the Retrospective Review. 


rHE HISTORY OF THE REBELLION 

IN THE YEAR 1715, with original Pa- 

pers, and the Characters of the principal 

Nohlemen and Gentlemen concerned in it 

By the Rev. Robert Patten, formerly Chap- 

lain to Mr. Forster. The third edition. Lon- 

don, 1745. 

Tue first edition of this work was, we be- 
lieve, published in the year 1716; and this 
third unpression was, in all probability, called 
for by the interest excited by the Rebellion of 
1745. Its author, the minister of Allandale, 
in Northumberland, was one of that numerous 
class of orthodox clergy, who, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, maintained, in conjunction with 
the doctrines of passive obedience and non-re- 
sistance, the divine right of legitimate sove- 
reignty, and the indefeasible title of inherit- 
ance to the British throne. Of course, he held 
revolutionary principles in abhorrence, and re- 
garded the exiled Stuart as his lawful king 
He did not, like many of his more prudent 
brethren, allow his political zeal to evaporate 
in words. When his patron, Mr. Forster, raised 
the standard of insurrection in Northumber- 
land, of which county he was one of the repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, he girded his cassock 
about his loins, and accompanied the rebel 
forces, in the capacity of chaplain to the com- 
mander in chief, on their ill-advised incursion 
into Lancashire, publicly praying for the Pre- 
tender in every town which they occupied 
during their march. At Preston, however, his 
spiritual functions were abruptly terminated 
Being taken prisoner, together with the chiefs 
of the rebellion, on the surrender of that place, 
he was, immediately after his arrival in Lon- 
don, put into strict custody. ‘This duress, as 
he assures us in the preface te his book, now 
under our consideration, “ was of singular use to 
him.”—* For,” says he, “ whilst | continued 
amongst those unfortunate gentlemen whose 
principles were once my own, | looked no fur- 
ther than esteeming what I had done the least 
part of my guilt. But no sooner was | removed 
into the custody of a messenger, and there 

losely confined, where I had leisure to reflect 
ipon my past life, and especially that of en- 
yaging in the rebellion, than a great many 
scruples offered themselves to my considera- 
tion.” In this uncomfortable state of mind, he 
applied to Lord Townsend, beseeching him to 
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allow him the assistance of a clergyman in the 
solution of his doubts. His lordship listened 
graciously to his request, and placed him un- 
der the tuition of a certain Doctor Cannon, 
“a man,” as he describes him, “ of singular 
good temper and literature.” The reverend 
tutor set about his task with great zeal and 
ability. How far his arguments were backed 
by a bird's-eye view of the gallows, our author 
does not say,—but the result of the confer- 
ences of these two ecclesiastics was a happy 
one. Doctor Patten was convinced of his po- 
litical heresies—he repented him of his politi- 
eal sins—and, in proof of the sincerity of his 
conversion, and of his abhorrence of his late 
mal-practices, he became an evidence against 
his associates in rebellion. We, accordingly, 
find him giving testimony against Lord Win- 
toun, and against others of the rebel officers, 
the particulars of whose tfials have been left 
upon record. 

It is a common remark, that the newly con- 
verted seldom keep their zeal within due 
bounds, and that they are particularly acrimo- 
nious against the party which they have quit- 
ted. So it was with the Reverend Dr. Patten, 
sometime chaplain to Mr. Forster. In the 
course of his work, he adopts all the loyal 
slang of a staunch supporter of the House of 
Hanover. He styles King George “ his most 
sacred Majesty He is grateful to Heaven 
that there exists in the kingdom “a set of 
reverend, learned, and pious divines;"—thus 
he terms the low-church clergy, once the ob- 
jects of his scorn and abomination. He la- 
ments those “ divisions,” which it had been so 
long his glory to promote. He characterizes 
the report of the danger of the church, which 
he had formerly been so industrious in propa- 
gating, as a “ noisy notion In his new yo- 
cabulary, the House of Hanover is an “ illus- 
trious house On the contrary, Queen Anne 
is designated as a * blinded patron” of the Ja- 
ecobites. Against the leader: that party he 
quotes the old prov erb, “‘ ques Jupiter vult per- 
—He charges them with 
bribing witnesses, who were to appear at the 
trials of the rebels. In speaking of some of 
his late comrades, who underwent the dread. 
ful penalty of the law, he says, without, how- 


dere prius dementat 


| ever, mentioning their names, that “ the for- 


mer part of their lives had been a direct con- 
tradiction to all morality.” His book is in- 
scribed in a fulsome and flattering dedication 
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to Generals Carpenter and Wills, who cap- | 
tured the army of which he was the spiritual | 
adviser, and transmitted his dearest friends to 
the scaffold. Nevertheless, his book, being 
the production of an eye-witness of the mat- 
ters which it relates, and being written with a 
clear minuteness of narrative, is by no means 
devoid of interest; and we shall, therefore, 
make it the basis of a concise account of the 
origin, progress, and termination of the Re- 
bellion in the year 1715. 

It was not without considerable difficulty, 
that, even after the flight of James II. from 
England, the principles of liberty triumphed in 
the memorable year Ife. Even some of those 
noblemen and gentlemen who had invited the 
Prince of Orange to come over into this coun- 
try, for the purpose of redressing the griev- 
ances of the nation, when they saw their mo- 
narch driven into exile, were, like Macbeth, 
“ afraid to think of what they had done.” The 


Roman Catholics, at that time a numerous 


body, were, of course, attached to a king who 
had lost his crown in consequence of his zeal 
for their religion ; and ‘he genuine sons of the 
Church of Englané, who, in their animosity 
against the Protestant Dissenters, had fiercely 
maintained, and severely enforced, the doc- 
trines of passive obedience and non-resistance, 
were horrified at the idea of the triumph of 
the principles of the Parliament of 1640: and 
even their attachment to their temporalities 
only slightly mitigated the pang which they 
felt at the spectacle of a legitimate sovereign 
cashiered for his violation of the fundamental 
laws of the realm, and for his infringements 
upon the “original contract between King 
and People.”* Hence the embarrassments 
which obstructed the earliest proceedings of 
the Convention Parliament, when the House 
of Lords, for a time, refused to concur in the 
vote of the Commons, that King James had 
“ abdicated” the crown, and that “the throne 
was consequently vacant.” The conference 
which took place between the Lords and Com- 
mons on that important subject, affords a fine 
instance of ability in special pleading. The 
circumstances of the times, however, enabled 
the blunt honesty of Serjeant Maynard to gain 
the victory over the subtlety of the Eal of 
Nottingham and the Bishop of Ely ;—the 
throne was filled by William IIL., and the Bill 
of Rights was passed, to secure in future the 
liberties of the subject. 

Though the government of William was 
occasionally disturbed by the intrigues of the 
Jacobites and the Tories, his reign, upon the 
whole, passed on in more tranquillity than 





might have been expected. The vigour of the 


Whig ministry of Queen Anne, also, for a tong | 


time held the enemies of revolution doctrines 
in check. But, when that ministry began to 
totter, the spirit of its adversaries broke forth 
into fury 
order, whose abilities were bencath contempt, 
raised the populace in insurrection on behalf 
of their own slavery; and when he was im- 
peached before the Lords, he boldly maintain- 





* Such are the express words of the resolu- 
tion passed by the House of Commons en the 
24th of January, 168¢ 


A hot-headed zealot of the priestly | 
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ed, by himself and his counsel, principles 
which impugned the Queen's title to the 
throne. The temper manifested on this oc- 
casion by many of the peers of the realm, and 
by the court, afforded every possible encou- 
ragement to the Tories, and the friends of the 
exiled family. The accession of Harley's 
Tory ministry to power raised the expecta- 
tions of the latter to the highest pitch. On 
the irresolution of Harley, indeed, they could 
not depend; but the able and profligate Bo- 
lingbroke had tainpered with treason, and they 
relied upon his decision of character for the 
annulling of the act of settlement, and the 
translation of the court of the Pretender from 
Lorrain to St. James's. Their plans were, 
however, happily frustrated by the sudden 
death of Queen Anne, and George I. took un- 
disturbed possession of the throne. 

Upon the arrival of that monarch in Eng- 
land, he was received with the demonstrations 
of respect and joy which are usually exhibited 
on the accession of a new sovereign. But 
many of the professions of loyalty which he 
received on this occasion were hollow and de- 
ceitful. Of the hundred and upwards of lords 
and gentlemen, who, on the death of Anne, 
signed the proclamation, announcing him as 
the rightful heir to the throne, several, in less 
than a year, entered into treasonable plots 
against him. To this they were encouraged 
by their view of the state ot partion. The iead- 
ing men in Scotland were discontented by the 
loss of their power and influence, consequent 
upon the merging of the great council of their 
nation in the English Parliament, by the Act 
of Union. The Tory party, who had ruled 
with predominant sway during the last years 
of the late Queen’s reign, were alarmed by 
the proceedings which were adopted against 
their chiefs, and were also naturally disgusted 
by the prospect which they had before them 
of a long and rigid exclusion from power. In 
the tolerant principles of the new sovereign, 
the High-Church clergy either saw, or affected 
to see, great danger to the established religion. 
The country gentlemen, who are so admirably 
typified by Fielding, in the character of Squire 
Western, entertained a genuine English anti- 
pathy to foreigners. The magistracy were so 
tainted with Jacobitism, that when six men 
were found guilty of having been concerned 
in a seditious riot, which took place at Bristol 
on the day of the king’s coronation, and the 
watch-word for which was “Sacheverel and 
Ormond for ever, and damn all foreign govern- 
ments,” thougi: their crime was aggravated 
by the destroying and plundering the house of 
a reputed friend to the House of Hanover, 
they were only condemned to a fine of twenty 
nobles, and three months imprisonment. That 
venerable seat of orthodoxy, the University of 
Oxford, liad manifested such a spirit of hosti- 
lity to the Act of Settlement, that, on the oc- 
casion of its members waiting on his Majesty 
with an address, they were peremptorily ap- 
prized, that “ his Majesty expected that their 
constituents should satisfy him better of their 
loyalty by their future behaviour, before they 


| attempted it by words.” 


To counterbalance these elements of mis- 


‘ chief, the King confidently looked for support 
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to the powerfi'l party of the Whigs, to the 
army, to the low-churchmen and the Protest- 
ant dissenters, and to the mercantile and 
— interests. And, on one important 
point, he was in a great degree free from un- 
easiness. The kingdom enjoyed the blessings 
of peace; and no foreign power was prepared 
to second any attempts which might be made 
against his crewn and dignity by his discon- 
tented subjects. 

Notwithstanding the full exertion of the in- 
fluence of government on the election of mem- 
bers to serve in the first Parliament of this 
reign, about a third part of those returned to 
the House of Commons were Tories. These, 
headed by Sir William Wyndham, maintained, 
in the great council of the nation, a kind of 
guerilla war against the government; and 
though they could not carry any point in de- 
bate, they divided with respectable minorities, 
embarrassed the proceedings of the adminis- 
tration, and thus leet up the spirits, and che- 
rished the hopes, of the discontented. 

In the summer of 1715, the effects of the 
machinations of the Jacobites were manifest 
im England by serious riots and tumults, in 
which several! dissenting meeting-houses were 
pulled down. The government were not in- 
sensible to these signs of the times. They 
were aware of the impending danger, and, on 
the circulation of a manifesto from the Pre- 
tender, in pursuance of an address from the 
House of Commons to the throne, they imme- 
diately proceeded to raise an army of seven 
thousand men, in addition to the ordigary 
guards and garrisons. On this occasion they 
wisely availed themselves of the popularity of 
the Duke of Marlborough with the military, 
in delegating to him and the Duke of Argyle, 
and the Generals Stanhope and Cadogan, the 
nomination of the officers who were to com- 
mand these forces. 

These preparations seem to have accelerated 
the movements of the rebels; for, at the latter 
end of August, 1715, the Earl of Mar, who, to 
cloak his treasonable designs, had, on the ac- 
cession of the king, taken the oath of alle- 
giance, and had even offered him his services, 
began to assemble his forces in the shire of 
Perth; and, on the {th of September, he pro- 
claimed the Pretender, and erected his stand- 
ard at the small market-town of Kirk Michael. 
The same ceremony was performed five days 
after at Moulin, where the insurgents stayed 
fourteen days, and then proceeded to Logarett, 
and thence to Dunkeld, where they establish- 
ed their head-quarters. On his arrival at 
Dunkeld, Mar was at the head of only 1000 
men; but at this place his army was in- 
creased by 2000 Highlanders, commanded by 
the Marquis of Tullibardine and the Earl of 
Bredalbain. Soon after the accession of these 
forces, receiving intelligence that the Earl of 
Rothes was assembling troops for the purpose 
of occupying the town of Perth on behalf of 
King George, he resolved to anticipate him, 
and detached for that purpose Mr. Hay, bro- 
ther to the Earl of Kinnoul, who, at the head 
of a strong party, took possession of that town, 
which gave him the command of the passage 
over the ss 


province of Fife. 





Mar now removed his head quarters to 
Perth, where he was joined by the Marquis of 
Huntley, the Earl of Seaforth, the Mackin- 
toshes, and the Earl Mareschal. These chiet- 
tains were accompanied by the fighting men 
of their respective clans, who swelled the 
number of the rebel army to about 12,000 men 
The Earl of Rothes, being unable to make 
head against so large a body, was obliged to 
retire to Stirling; and the insurgents took 
Burnt Island, and al! the towns on the coast of 
Fife; thus extending their conquests to the 
mouth of the Firth of Forth. 

The confederated chiefs, having received 
intelligence that their friends were ready to 
rise in the south of Scotland and the north of 
England, determined to send a strong detach- 
ment across the Firth of Forth to co-operate 
with them. This movement was a perilous 
one, as three men of war were stationed at the 
mouth of the estuary. But, taking ——— 
of the state of the tide, on the nights of the 
llth and 12th of October, they embarked 2500 
men, under the command of Brigadier Mack- 
intosh, in boats collected for that purpose. Of 
these, 1000 were driven back to the Fifeshire 
coast; but 1500 of them landed at North Ber- 
wick, and other places in Lothian, and took up 
their quarters at Haddington and Travent. 
Hence they marched to Edinburgh ; but, being 
disappointed in their expectations of being join- 
ed by the populace of that city, and receiving 
intelligence that the Duke of Argyle was 
hastening from Stirling to oppose them, they 
turned off to the right, and marching to Leith, 
they took that town without opposition. 
Having fortified the place with such works as 
could be hastily thrown up, they continued to 
occupy it during the 13th and 14th of October 
On the latter day, the Duke of Argyle, at the 
head of 1120 men, appeared before their forti- 
fications ; but, finding the rebels too strongly 
posted, he returned to Edinburgh to collect 
more forces, intending to attac them with 
artillery the next day. But Mackintosh, hav- 
ing received intelligence of his design, drew 
off his small party by a night march to Sea- 
ton house. On Sunday, the 16th of October, 
and on the following day, their position was 


| reconnoitered by a division of the king’s 
troops, who, however, did not venture to at- 


tack them, as the Duke of Argyle, with the 


' main body of his forces, had been obliged to 


return to Stirling, which was threatened by a 
movement made by Msr upon Dumbiain, for 
the purpose of making a diversion in favour 
of such of his troops as had crossed the Firth. 
On Monday, the 17th, Brigadier Mackintosh 
received orders from the rebel commanders to 
quit Seaton, and march for England, for the 
purpose of joiaing the friends of the Pretender, 
who had risen in Northumberland; and, hav- 
ing on the next day received despatches from 
that county, urging him to hasten his march 
to the southward, he quitted Seaton house on 
the 19th; and, though he was pursued by a 
part of the garrison of Edinburgh, he passed 
in safety through Dunse ; and on the 22d ar- 
rived at Kelso, where, on the evening of the 
abovementioned day, he was joined by the 


, apd opened to him the fruitful | Northumberland and Nithsdale rebels. 


The English insargents were headed by the 
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Ear! of Derwentwater and Mr. Forster. These 
zealous partisans of the exiled family had for 


some time been engaged in preparing their 


associates for a revolt, by means of emissaries, 


who traversed the kingdom in the guise of 


ao travelling for their amusement 
ut, understanding that the covernment had 
received intelligence of their machinations, 


they concealed themselves in various places of 
refuge, till, despairing of any other means of 


safety than open resistance to authority, they 
privately summoned their immediate friends 
to meet them in arms on the 6th of October at 
a place called Greenrig. Mr. Forster appeared 
first at the rendezvous, and was soom joined by 
the earl. Though their united forces amount- 
ed only to sixty men, they resolved to stand 
the hazard of the dic, and proceeded in war- 
like array to Warkworth, where they arrived 
on Friday, the 7th of October 

“ Here,” says Mr. Patten, “they continued 
till Monday, during which time nothing mate 
rial happened, except that, on Sunday morn- 
ing, Mr. Forster, who now styled himself gene- 
ral, sent Mr. Buxton, their chaplain, to Mr 
Ion, the parson of the parish, with orders for 
him to pray for the Pretender, as king ; and, 
in the Litany, for Mary, queen-mother, and all 
the dutiful branches of the royal family; and 
to omit the usual names of King George, the 
prince, and princess; which Mr. lon wisely 
declining, Mr. Buxton took possession of the 
church, read prayers, and preached. Mean- 
while the parson went to Newcastle, to consult 
his own safety, and acquaint the government 
with what had happened 


| 


| 


} tender at Moffatt 


| the to 


| advanced 


entered England, and were advanced to Roth 
bury, with a view of forming a junction with 
his forces. Of these noblemen. Lord Ken- 
mure had been the earliest in taking the field, 
having led the way in proclaiming the Pre- 
The standard which was 


borne at the head of his party was very hand 

| some, one side being blue, with the Scotch 

arms wrought in gold:—the other bore a 
' 


thistle, with the usual moito, “ Vemo me im- 


to wn 


cl was added the vulgar 
watch-word of “Vo Union To the standard 
were attached pendants of white riband, one 

For our wrong 


pune tacessit,” 


of which bore th 
ed King and oppre ssed Counts 4 ".~the other, 
“ For our Lives and Laverties. On the 13th 
of October, the earls abovementioned having 
joined him, Kenmure 

vn of Dumfries; 
this enterprise by the vigilance and spirit of 
the Marquis of Annandale, he retired to 
Loughmaben, and on the 4th marched to Ee 

clefechan, whence he proceeded to Langho!me; 
and then turning to the north, he marched to 
Hawick, his numbers, which had not originally 
exceeded two hundred men, increasing as he 
At Hawick, the rebel lords were 
alarmed by intelligence of the approach of 
some of the king's troops from Edinburgh, 


:inscriptt 


attempte | to surprise 


but being batlled in 


| and, after some disputes amongst themseives, 


From Warkworth, Forster marched to Mor- | 
peth. On his way to that town, he received | 


such additions of recruits, that he entered 
it at the head of 300 horse. His numbers, in- 
deed, would have been much more consider- 
able, had he been provided with arms to 
distribute to those of the lower class who vo- 
lunteered their services 


those who could furnish their own accoutre- 
ments. Relying, however, on his partisans in 
the town of Newcastle. 
making himself master of that intportant place, 
the occupation of which would have put him 
in possession of abundance of arms and mili 
tary stores 
rise, he advanced to a heath adjoining to 
Jilston, the seat of Lord Derwentwater ‘But, 
on receiving the unwelcome tidings that the 


he was in hopes of 


they agreed to retrace their steps ; but they 
had har .ly commenced their retrograde march, 
when, on receiving an express from Mr. Fors- 
ter, bearing an invitation to meet hin at 
Rothbury, they faced about, and marched to 
Jedburgh ; and from Jedburgh they proceeded, 
by a tedious, mountainous, and marshy route, 
to the place of rendezvous indicated by their 
Northumbrian friends. Mr. Forster, having 
been apprized of their arrival and being, more- 
over, informed that General Carpenter had 
brought a bedy of troops, by forced marches, 


| to Newcastle, and was preparing to attack 


In his present cir- | 
cumstances, he could only accept the aid of 


With a view of taking it by sur- | 


him, broke up from Hexham on the 1th of 
October, and, making a long march, joined 
the Scotch lords that night at Rothbury. The 
next day the united forces of the rebels march 
ed to Wooler, in the county of Northumber- 
land. It was at this place that the rebel army 
was joined by the Rev. Robert Patten, who, 
not relying solely on the sword of the spirit, 
had contrived, in the course of his journey 


| from Allandale, to pick up some recruits. The 


magistrates had put the town ina posture of 
‘ | 
defence, and that they were seconded in their | 


preparations by the inhabitants, and especially 
by the keel-men, who, as Mr. Patten observes, 
“were mostly dissenters,” he retired with his 


little army to Hexham, where he had taken | 


up his quarters the preceding night 
staid three days, which time he employed in 
making levies of arms and horses upon the 


Here he | 


friends of the House of Hanover who resided | 


in the town and neighbourhood; and, on the 
eve of his departure, he solemnly proclaimed 
the Pretender at the market-cross 

At Hexham, Mr. Forster received intelli- 


gence that the flame of insurrection had broken | health,’ which all his partners did. 


out in Nithsdale, and that Viscount Kenmure 


circumstances of his encountering these vo- 
lunteers, who were keel-men from Newcastle, 
and the generalship which he evinced in 
marching at their head from Rothbury te 
Wooler, we shall detail in his own words 

‘I suspected them for some of the militia, 
and kept at a distance ; but, discovering they 
had no arms, made up to them, and asked 
them what news, and whither they designed? 
They answered, (but especially one, a brave 
stout young fellow,) ‘ We are Scotsmen, going 
to our homes, to joi our countrymen that are 
in arms for King James.’ I told him, he was 
very bold. ‘ Sir,’ says he, ‘ I'll drink his health 


| just now:’ so with his bonnet, which he dipt 


James's 
fter this 
I told them, if they were sincere, and would 


mto a runner, he said, ‘ Here is Kin 


and the Earls of Nithsdale and Carnwath had | follow me, 1 would bring them to their coun- 
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trymen, which they promised to do. I gave 
each of them a shilling, Drawing near the 
town, Rothbury, I left them under a hedge, 
till I could inquire what was become of the 


rebels, and if we could by ourselves lodge | 


safely there. I inquired for the best inn: 
being directed there, where I found 
Charles Wovan’s man, who came with me 


Mr. | 


from Hexham, but parted for fear of being | 


taken. He gave me a pair of pistols: so | 
returned to my companions, and brought them 
quietly into town, both wet and weary, and 
immediately went to the head constable, and 
told him, that if he would give us no disturb- 
ance, we would stay all night civilly, paying 


tor what we had; but if he intended to make | 


a prey of us, our friends being gone, we would 
then follow them. He made fair promises ; 
but not daring to trust him teo much, we 
made him sure in his own house; so that we 
watched him by turns till early next day: we 
set out from this town, Rothbury, for Wooler, 
and there joined the English and Scots’ horse, 
ind were kindly entertained by the chiefs 
Soon alter this junction of the rebel forces 


at Wooler, their commanders received an ac- | 


count of the Highlanders, under Mackintosh, 
being arrived at Dunse, in consequence of 
which they hastened to Kelso. They had 
scarcely established themselves in that town, 
before they had the satisfaction to see Mackin- 
tosh and his men march into the place with 
bag-pipes playing and colours flying. On the 
ensuing day, Oct. 23d, the Rev. Robert Pat- 


ten opened his spiritual commission, being or- | 


dered by Lord Kenmure, who held the chief 
command in Scotland, to preach at the great 
kirk at Kelso. On this solemn occasivn, all 
the men attended the service. Mr. Buxton 


read prayers, and his co-pastor held forth from | 


a most appropriate text, viz. Deut. xxi. 17 
“ The right of the first-born is his.” It may 
be presumed, that Mr. Patten’s audience were 
well satisfied with his performance. Certain 
it is, that this militant divine was pleased with 
his audience; for he observes—“ it was very 
agreeable to see how decently and reverently 
the very common Highlanders behaved, and 
answered the responses according to the Ru- 
brick, to the shame of many that pretended to 
more polite breeding In the afternoon, Mr 
William Irwine, a Scotch nonjuring clergy- 
man, read prayers, and preached a sermon, 
full of exhortations to his hearers to be zealous 
and steady in the cause. This Irwine was a 
veteran in rebellion, and his sermon had al- 
ready done good service, as he had formerly 


delivered the very same discourse to Lord | 


Viscount Dundee and his army a little before 
the battle of Gilliecrankie. 

“The next morning,” says our author, “ the 
Highlanders were drawn up in the church- 
yard, and so marched in order to the market 
place, withgcolours flying, drums beating, and 
bag-pipes playing, and there tormed a circle, 
the lords and gentlemen standing in the cen- 
tre. There was an inner circle also formed 
by the gentlemen volunteers. Then silence 
being enjoined, the trumpet sounded; after 
which, the Pretender was proclaimed by one 
Seaton Barnes, who assumed the title of Earl 
of Dumfermling. The proclamation was to 
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this effect —‘ Whereas, by the decease of the 
late King James VII. the imperial crowns of 
these realms did lineally descend to his lawful 
heir and son, our sovereign King James VIII. 
We, the lords, &c., do declare him our lawful 
king over Scotland, England, &c.’ "’ 

After the proclamation, a manifesto of the 
Earl of Mar was read. This document is in- 
troduced by a broad assertion of the heredi- 


| tary right of the exiled Stuart to the throne of 


these kingdoms; and assures the people of his 
majesty’s respect for the laws which secure to 
them their liberties, both civil and religious. 
It next complains of the infringements which 
had been lately made upon the constitution; 
and of the evils consequent upon the involving 
) British with foreign interests. The mani- 


| festo then proceeds to rouse the patriotic feel- 





ings of the Scotch, by holding the Union up 
to reprobation; and to conciliate their good 
will, by promising its dissolution. It then 
complains of ruinous wars and the invasion of 
the hereditary rights of the subject. The 
British Parliament, it styles, as it has been 
often since styled, “a packed assembly,” and 
reproaches it with having fixed a price upon 
its sovereign’s head, and having proscribed the 
best patriots by groundless impeachments and 
attainders. George |. it stigmatizes as an in- 
trusive alien, “ who, notwithstanding his ex- 
pectation of the crown for tifteen years, ig still 
unacquainted with our manners, customs, and 
language ;” and it designates the leading 
Whigs as “ a few hot-headed men of a restless 
faction,” who wish to control the genuine 
feelings of the nation by the means of a foreign 
force, It is finally asserted, that the army is 
wronged by the neslect of merit, and by the 
partiality and venaliiy which have been evinced 
in the distribution of military promotion 
Moved by these considerations, Mar and his 
associates declare that they have taken up 
arms, and call upon all good subjects to repair 
to their standard, promising ‘to secure the 
Protestant religion against all efforts of arbi 
trary power, popery, and all its other enemies, 
(meaning the dissenters,) by acts passed in the 
respective parliaments of England and Seot- 
land.” In touching on this topic, they thus 
endeavour to cajole the orthodox of the church 
of England 

‘“Nor have we any reason,” say they, “te 
be distrustful of the goodness of God, the truth 
and purity of our holy religion, or the known 
excellency of his majesty’s judgment, as not 
to hope that, in due time, good example and 
conversation with our learned divines will re- 
move those prejudices which we kfiow his edu- 
cation in a Popish country has not rivetted in 
his discerning mind; and we are sure, as jus- 
tice is a virtue in all religions and professions, 
so the doing of it to him will not lessen his 
good opinion of ours 


Such were the principal topics of Mar’s ma- 


| nifesto, which was artfully conceived and ably 


composed. The reading of it was hailed by 
the populace with shouts of “No Union! No 
malt! No salt tax!” cries which indicated the 
grievances which most affected the feelings of 
the people at large. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony, the rebel troops returned to their 
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uarters, where they remained till Thursday. 
The intervening time was occupied by their 
chiefs in collecting arms and ammunition 
from the town and its vicinity, and in orga- 
nizing and disciplining their forces. Of these, 
the Lord Viscount Kenmure had the chief com- 
mand whilst they were in Scotland. He had 
with him a troop of gentlemen, which was 
called the first troop, and was commanded by 
the Honourable Basil Hamilton, of Beldoun, 
son to Lord Basil Hamilton, who was brother 
to the late Duke of Hamilton. The second 
troop was called the Merse troop, and was 
commanded by the Honourable James Hume, 
brother to the Earl of Hume, who was at that 
time a prisoner in Edinburgh castle. The 
third troop took its name from its commander, 
the Earl of Wintoun, who appointed, as his 
lieutenant, Captain James Dalzel, brother to 
the Ear! of Carnwath. The latter nobleinan 
was also with the army, of which he com- 
manded the fourth troop. The fifth troop was 
under the command of Captain Lockhart, bro- 
ther to Mr. Lockhart, of Carnwath. He was 
a half-pay officer in Lord M‘Ker’s regiment, 
and, as such, when the rebels surrendered at 
Preston, he was tried by a court-martial and 
shot. These troops, Mr. Patten describes as 
‘well manned and indifferently armed; but 
their horses,” he observes, “ were small, and 
in mean condition.” The army was, moreover, 
uccompanied by a great many gentlemen vo- 
junteers, who were not formed into any regu- 
lar troop. 

The forces, designed to cross the Forth, had 
been formed into six regiments. The first of 
these, under the command of the Earl of Strath- 
more, had been driven back by the men of war to 
the shore of Fife 
Mar’s,) only apart effected their passage into Lo- 


thian, and proceeded to the southward, under the | 


command of Major Nathanie! Forbes, whom Mr. 
Patten describes as “a man, singularly brave, 
of pleasant discourse, mixing the thread there- 
of with a great many Scots’ proverbs, which 
were very well applied, and gave great enter- 
tainment to those that were acquainted with 
that dialect.” The third regiment, command- 
ed by Logie Drummond, a veteran intriguer 
on the behalf of the Stuart family, did not cross 
the Forthentire. The fourth, the Lord Nairn’s, 
had a more successful passage, their colonel 
having brought over most of his men. The 
fifth regiment was commanded by Lord Charles 
Murray, a younger son to the Duke of Athol. 
He had been a cornet of horse in the wars on 
the continent, and made himself very popular 


among the Highlanders, by marching on foot, | 


at the head of his regiment, and cheerfully 
sharing in all the fatigues and privations sus- 
tained by the common soldiers. The sixth re- 
iment was called Mackintosh’s battalion, from 
name of its colonel, a relation of Brigadier 
Mackintosh, who has been mentioned above as 
commanding the rebel troops, who crossed into 
Lothian, and by whom his relative, though in- 
clined to the interests of the House of Han- 
over, was, unhappily for himself, induced to 
join the forces of the Pretender. Besides these 
six regiments, there were a considerable num- 
ber, called the gentlemen volunteers, com- 
manded by Captains Skeen and M‘Lean, Lieu- 





Of the second, (the Earl of | 








tenant David Stewart, and Ensign Jolin 
Dunbar. 

The English, who were not so well regu 
lated or so well armed as the Scots, were di- 
vided into the following troops. First, that of 
the Earl of Derwentwater, commanded by his 
brother Charles Radcliffe, Esq., and Captain 
John Shaftoe. On this unfortunate nobleman, 
the reverend historian bestows a well-merited 
eulogium for the suavity of his manners and 
the ee of his disposition. “ He was,” 
“bh e, “a man formed by nature to be gene- 
rally beloved; for he was of so universal a be- 
neficence, that he seemed to live for others.” 
The second troop was Lord Widdrinton’s, 
commanded by Mr. Thomas Errington, of 
Beaufront. His lordship, if credence may be 
given to Mr. Patten, did not inherit the obsti- 
nate courage evinced by his namesake, at 
Chevy Chase; for, says our author, “I could 
never discover any boldness or bravery in him, 
especially after his majesty's forces came be 
fore Preston.” The third troop was under the 
orders of Captain John Hunter, a bold and re- 
solute inan, who appears to have first displayed 
a spirit of enterprise in “ running unaccustom- 
ed goods out of Scotland into England.” The 
fourth troop was commanded by Robert Dou- 
gies, brother to the Laird of Finland, an active 
emissary of the Pretender, who conveyed the 
despatches which the Earl of Mar had occa 
sion from time to time to send into England, 
and returned with the answers of his confede 
rates. ‘“ He was,” says Mr. Patten, “ indefati- 
gable in searching for arms and horses, a trade, 
some were pleased to say, he had followed out 
of the rebellion as well as in it.” The follow- 
ing anecdote will serve to show the character 
of the borderers of that day. 

“To this account of these two gentlemen, 
(Hunter and Douglas,) I shall add a pleasant 
story, whieh one was pleased to remark upon 
them. When he heard that the former was 
gone, with his troop, back into England, as 
was then given out, to take up quarters for the 
whole army, who were to follow, and to fall 
upon General Carpenter and his small and 
wearied troops; he said, “let but Hunter and 
Douglas, with their men, quarter near Gene- 
ral Carpenter, and in faith, they'll not learr 
them a horse to mount on. His reason is sup- 
posed to be, because these, with their men 
had been pretty well versed in horse-stealing, 
or, at least, suspected as such: for an old bor 
derer was pleased to say, when he was inform 
ed that a great many, if not all, the loose fel- 
lows, and suspected horse-stealers, were gone 
into the rebellion, ‘i is an i! wind blows no- 
body profit; for now, continued he, ‘J can 
leare my stable-door unlocked, and sleep sound, 
since Luck-in-a-Bag* and the rest are gone.’”’ 

The command of the fifth troop was entrusted 
to Captain Nicholas Wogan, an Irish gentle- 
man, equally distinguished by his yalour and 
his humanity. These troops, like those of the 
Scotch, were accompanied by a greatnumber 
of gentlemen volunteers, who without any ex- 
press commission, or assignment to any parti- 
cular subdivision of the forces, were ready to 





* A nickname to a famous midnight tradex 
among horses. 
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act as circumstances might require their ser- 
vices; and, with a view of finding situations 
for many individuals of rank and respectability 
as it was possible thus to gratify, they were 
all doubly officered. The aggregate of the 
numbers of the rebel army amounted to no 
more than 1400 men; these troops and regi- 
ments, therefore, were mere skeletons, which 
they hoped to fill up as they proceeded. 

On the 27th of October Lord Kenmure re- 
ceived intelligence that General Carpenter, 
with the forces under his command, viz. Ho- 
tham’s regiment of foot, and Calham’s, Moles- 
worth’s, and Churchill's dragoons, had arrived 
at Wooler, and intended to attack him the 
next day. In this a he summon- 
ed a council of war to deliberate on the best 
plan of proceeding. In this assembly, there 
occurred much diversity of opinion. Lord 
Wintoun earnestly pressed them to march 
away into the west of Scotland. Others pro- 
posed to pass the Tweed, and attack General 
Carpenter's troops, which did not amount to 
more than 500 men. Both these proposals 
were, however, negatived by the interposition 
of the Nithsdale and Northumbrian chieftains, 
who prevailed upon their associates to adopt 
the resolution of marching into England, 
where they assured them they would meet 
with effectual support. Deluded by these flat- 
tering expectations, Kenmure decamped from 
Kelso, and proceeded to Jedburgh, where he 
stayed till the 29th of October. From Jed- 
burgh he had intended to send a detachment 
of Highlanders across the mountains into 
Northumberland; but the troops appointed for 
this service mutinied, and refused to cross the 
borders. Accompanied, then, by these mal- 
contents, the rebel commanders marched to 
Hawick ; on their arrival at which place, the 
Highlanders, alarmed at their being conducted 
to the south, separated themselves from the 
main body of the army, and took t on a 
rising ground, declaring they would fight if 
led against the enemy; but that, instead of 
going into England, they would take their 
route through the west of Scotland, and fall 
upon the rear of the Duke of Argyle. After a 
negotiation of two hours, they at length agreed 
to share the fortunes of their comrades whilst 
they remained in their own country, and ac- 
cordingly followed their commanders to Lang- 
holme. From this place Lord Kenmure sent 
a detachment for the purpose of surprising the 
town of Dumfries, but was induced to coun- 
termand it by the reiterated entreaties of the 
English gentlemen that he would cross the 
borders, under the allegation that they had 
received letters from their friends in Lanca- 
shire, inviting them into England, and assur- 
ing them that there would be a general rising 
on their appearing, and that they would be im- 
mediately joined by 20,000 men. No sooner 
was the determination of his lordship known 
to the Highlanders, than they again broke out 
into mutiny ; and, notwithstanding the earnest 
remonstrances. of their leaders, 500 of them 
took their departure, and went away in parties 
ever the tops of the mountains. Among the 
deserters was Lord Wintoun, who had foment- 
ed the spirit of insubordination. However, in 
2 little tame, he returned, and joined the main 
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body of Kenmure’s little army; but, as might 
have been expected, he met with a cold recep- 
tion from his brother chieftains. 

“ In short,” says Mr. Patten, “ he was slight- 
ed, having often no quarters provided for him, 
and at other times, very bad ones, not fit for a 
nobleman of his family; yet, being in for it, 
he resolved to go forwards, and diverted him- 
self with any company, telling many pleasant 
stories of his travels, and his living unknown 
and obscurely with a blacksmith in France, 
whom he served some years as a bellows-blower 
and under servant, till he was acquainted with 
the death of his father, and that his tutor had 
given it out that he was dead ; upon which he re- 
solved to return home, and there met withacool 
reception. He was very curious in working in 
several handicraft matters, and had made good 
proficiency in them; witness the nice way he 
found to cut asunder one of the iron bars in 
his window, in the Tower, by some small in- 
strument, scarce perceivable.”* 

With his little army thus diminished, Ken- 
mure advanced to Longtown, and on the next 
day, crossing the border, he took up his quar- 
ters at a small town called Brampton, where 
Mr. Forster opened his commission to act as 
general in England. From this day, the High- 
landers, who still remained with their colours, 
“ received sixpence a day to keep them in good 
order and under command.” 

The rebels halted one night at Brampton, 
and the next day advanced towards Penrith 
On their approach to the latter town, they 
were informed that Lord Lonsdale, at the 
head of the posse comitatus, amounting to 
14,000 men, was prepared to dispute their fur- 
ther progress; but, at the sight of a recon- 
noitering party of the enemy, these undisci- 
plined forces fled, and his lordship retired to 
Appleby Castle. On Mr. Forster's entrance 
into Penrith, he detached Mr. Patten, with a 
—_ of horse, to capture the Bishop of Car- 
isle, whom he understood to be somewhere in 
the neighbourhood. His grace, however, had 
the good fortune to escape ; and his reverend 
and militant pursuer was next commissioned 
to seize his brother-in-law, Mr. Johnstone, col- 
lector of the salt-tax, and to bring him with 
his books and papers, and the public money in 
his possession, to the army. In his second ex- 
pedition, also, Mr. Patten was disappointed, 
and was only able to evince his prowess and 
his activity by taking prisoners a number of 
the posse comitatus. fining stayed at Pen- 
rith one night, the rebels proceeded to Apple- 
by. They now began to look with anxiety for 
the friends whom they expected to join them. 
But few resorted to their unten ; and of 
these, no one of any note. Their hopes were, 
however, a little raised by the circumstance of 
the vicar of Appleby and his curate attending 
divine service, and joining in the prayers for 
the Pretender, which were read by Mr. Pat- 
ten. On the 5th of November, they set out 
for Kendal, where they remained all night, 
and the next morning, being Sunday, the 6th, 
they set forward for Kirby sdale. “In all 
the march to this town,” says our author, 


* His lordship, by this ingenuity, effected 
his escape 
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“there were none joined them but one Mr 
John Dalston, and another gentleman, from 
Richmond, though we had now marched 
through two very populous counties , but here, 
friends began to appear ; for some Lancashire 
Papists, with their servants, came and joined 
them.” The Highlanders were further en- 
couraged by the arrival of Mr. Charles Wid- 
dington, who had been sent in advance, to 
sound the disposition of the country, and 
brought intelligence that the Lancashire To- 
ries were ripe for revolt, and that the Pre- 
tender had been proclaimed at Manchester, 
the inhabitants of which town had begun to 
raise men for his service. Inspirited by these 
tidings, the rebels marched on to Lancaster 
The notorious Col. Chartres, who commanded 
in this important place, mtended to blow up 
the bridge to prevent their entrance; but was 


controlled in his plans by the remonstrances of 


the townsmen, who informed him that this de- 
vastation would be of no utility, as the river 
was easily fordable. He, therefore, destroyed 
2 quantity of military stores, to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of the rebels, and 
quitted the place, following Sir Henry Hough- 
ton, who had retired with 600 militia from 
Lancaster to Preston. All opposition being 
thus withdrawn, Forster enterec 
Monday the 7th of November. Here he seized 
some new arms which were left at the custom- 
house, and also six pieces of cannon. He, 
moreover, took possession of the money be- 


longing to the revenue, and of a quantity of 


brandy, which Mr. Patten informs us, “ was 
given to the Highlanders to oblige them 
And here we cannot refrain from vd/iging our 
readers, by transcribing the Rev. historian’s 
description of the High-Church Tories of the 
reign of George the First 

“ While we were in this town, our number 
increased considerably ; and had we staid here, 
or kept garrison here, they would have conti- 
nued so to do. For in that time a great many 
Lancashire gentlemen joined us, with their 
servants and friends. It is true, they were 
most of them Papists; which made the Scots 
gentlemen and the Highlanders mighty un- 
easy, very much suspecting the cause ; for 
they expected all the High-Church party to 
have joined them. Indeed, that party, who 
never are right hearty for the cause, till they 
are mellow, as they call it, over a bottle or 
two, began now to show us their biind-side ; 
and that it is their just character, that they do 
not care for venturing their carcasses any far- 
ther than the tavern. There indeed, with 
their High-Church and Ormond, they would 
make men believe, who do not know them, 
that they would encounter the greatest oppo- 
sition in the world; but after having consulted 
their pillows, and the fume a little evaporated, 
it is to be observed of them, that they gene- 
tally become mighty tame, and are apt to look 
before they leap, and with the snail, if you 
touch their houses, they hide their heads, 
shrink back, and pull in their horns. I have 


heard Mr. Forster say, he was blustered into 
this business by such people as these, but that, 
for the time to come, he wuuld never again be- 
lieve a drunken Tory.’ 

Deladed by the professions of these ignorant 


boasters, who assured him, amongst other 
things, that the King’s troops could not come 
within forty miles of his without their giving 
him due notice of their approach, Mr. Forster 
hastened his march southwards, and on Thuss- 
day the 10th of November his whole army was 
mustered at Preston, where his rash expedi- 
tion was destined to terminate. As he was 
anxious to press forward to Manchester, where 
he expected to be joined by a large reinforce 
ment of the disaffected, he had determined to 


| advance in the direction of that town on the 


Lancaster on | 





Saturday. Whilst, however, he was waking 
preparations for this movement, he was asto 

nished and perplexed by the receipt of intelli 

gence that General Wills, at the head of a 
considerable force, was advancing from Wigan 
to attack him. The alarm being thus given, 
a body of the rebels marched out of the town 
and took post at Ribble-bridge, whilst Mr. Fors- 
ter advanced to reconnoitre. The rebel ge- 
neral soon met the vanguard of the King’s ar- 
my, and unmediately returned to Preston by 
Penwarthan, having given orders that the 
guard should be withdrawn from Ribble-bridge 
uite the town. Here the rebels with great ac 
tivity formed four main barriers, to close the 
principal entrances into the place. The first 
of these was a little below the church, and was 
commanded by Brigadier Mackintosh. The 
second, under the orders of Lord Charles Mur- 
ray, was established at the extremity of the 
town, on the road to Poulton. * The third, un- 
der the direction of Col. Mackintosh, was op- 
posed to any attack which might be made from 
the Lancaster road, and the fourth was formed 
in Fisher-gate, the street which leads to Liver 
pool, and was commanded by Major Miller and 
Mr. Douglas. The three for merwere attack 
ed with great fury by his Majesty's forces. At 
first, the advantage was on the side of the re 
bels, who fought with determined fury; and 
they maintained their posts with little loss and 
with much confidence, till the Sunday morn- 
ing, when they were thrown into consterna- 
tion by the arrival of General Carpenter, who 
had brought his army from the eastward by 
long and toilsome marches. Carpenter, being 
the senior officer, now took the command ot 
the whole of the besieging forces, and making 
some alterations in the disposition of the troops, 
prepared to make a new and vigorous assault 

Forster now saw that his situation was despe 

rate, and endeavoured to make a capitulation ; 
but on the annunciation of his proposals he re 

ceived the usual answer, that no terms could 
be granted to rebels in arms, except protection 
from military execution ; and, after some hesi 

tation, he surrendered at discretion. The vic 

torious generals now marched into the town at 
the head of their respective forces, and took 
possession of their prisoners, of whom the men 
of rank were confined in the principal inns of 
the town, whilst the common soldiers were 
shut up in the church. On the 21st of Novem- 
ber, the chief officers and all the captured lords 
set off under a strong escort on their way to 
London. At Highgate, they were met by a 
strong detachment of horse grenadiers and 
foot guards, by whom they were conducted in 
a kind of triumph, which might have been well 
spared, to the metropolis, where they were dis- 
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tributed in different prisons to await the period | the general body of his adherents to make the 
of their several trials, the issues of which are | best terms they could with the conqueror 
recorded in the bloody page of our general Thus terminated the Rebellion of 1715; an 
history. enterprise which originated in false political 
We shall close our analysis of this volume | principles, which was supported by the spirit 
with the following account given by Mr. Pat- | of clanship, and fostered by the intemperance 
ten of the reception which he and his asso- | of High-Church bigotry—but was happily de 
ciates met with from the London populace. | feated by the steadiness of the Whigs, backed 
“ Setting forward from Highgate, we were | by the plain good sense of the Scotch Presby 
met by such numbers of people, that it is scarce | terians, and of that truly valuable portion of 
conceivable to express, who, with Long live the community, the middle class of the Eng 
hing George! and Down with the Pretender! lish nation 
ushered us throughout to our several apart- | 
ments. On the road, a Quaker fixed his eyes | 
upon me, and distinguishing what I was, said, 
Friend! verily thou hast been the trumpeter of 
rebellion to these men; thou must answer for 








From Watts’s Literary Souveni; 
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them. Upon this, my grenadier gave him a , “pRP aa VIF 
push with the butt-end of his ci so that | A RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW 
the spirit fell into the ditch. Whilst sprawl- | en ta oles 
ing on his back, he told the soldier, thou hast 
nt usd me ily; dow, thw art el & | Om when Twas tiny boy | 
8 ft | My days and nights were full of joy, 
We honour the grenadier for protecting his | My mates were blithe and kind !— 


prisoner from insult—but we cannot, at the | No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 
same time, help thinking that there is some And dash the teardrop from my eye, 
justice in the Quaker's observation. To cast a look behind! 

When the Earl of Mar sent so large a de- 
tachment of his forces across the Frith, he ap- 
pears not to have contemplated the probability 
of their marching into England. On the con- 


A hoop was an eternal round 
Of pleasure. In those days I found 
A top a joyous thing ;— 


trary, it was his wish that, after uniting them- But now those past delights I drop, 
selves to the Lowland rebels and the English My head, alas! is all my top, 
insurgents who might cross the border, they And careful thoughts the string! 


should proceed to the west of Scotland and : 
pose ha the movements of the Earl of Ar- a ap pm ge eed g bag was stored, — 
fs. Mr. Forster, then, by persuading the 4 WwW th Th so Pe og lord, 
ighlanders to accompany him into Northum- as S Danses Se @ Saw 

: My playful horse has slipt his string 
berland, materially deranged his plans. He, | Fo pay’ ; ~~ &) 
however, found himself strong enough to make orgotten all his Capeting; 

. ee And harness'd to the law! 

head against the king's forces, and on Sunday 
the 13th of November he gave them battle at My kite—how fast and far it flew! 
Sheriff-Moor, near Dumblain. The result of | Whilst I, a sort of Franklin, drew 
this engagement was indecisive. Both gene- My pleasure from the sky! 
rals claumed the victory ; but neither retained ‘Twas paper'd o'er with studious themes, 
his ground, Mar retiring to Perth, and Argyle | The tasks | wrote—my present dreams 
to Stirling. The latter, however, received at Will never soar so hich! 
his head-quarters daily reinforcements, while = 
the numbers of the former decreased. 

Whilst affairs were in this posture, the Pre- 
tender landed in Scotland, and immediately 
repaired to Scone, whence he issued several 
Royal proclamations. During his residence in 
Scone, he received a loyal address from the 
Episcopal clergy of the diocese of Aberdeen. 
The mention of this circumstance gives occa- 
sion to Mr. Patten to record the remarkable 
fact, that, during the continuance of the Re- 
bellion, “only two Presbyterian ministers in 
all Scotland complied to pray for the Pretend- | 
er, and were afterwards turned out by the 
General Assembly ; whilst only two Episco- No more in noontide sun I bask ; 
pal ministers prayed for his Majesty King My authorship’s an endless task, 
George. My head's ne'er out of school : 

The ill-fated Stuart was not long permitted My heart is pain’d with scorn and slight, 
to play the King > his ee Se I have too many foes to fight, ? 
Bei ressed by the approach of the Duke of ese a t ' 
yeem Ly he she tna . Aberdeen, where, ac- And friends grown strangely cool ! 
companied by the Earl of Mar and a few others The very chum that shar'd my cake 
of his principal friends, he embarked on board Holds out so cold a hand to shake, 
as vessel, and sailed for France, leaving , It makes me shrink and sigh :— 


Vou. X. No. 57. 2C 





My joys are wingless all and dead ; 

My dumps are made of more than lead ; 
My flights soon find a fall ; 

My fears prevail, my fancies droop, 

Joy never cometh with a hoop, 
And seldom with a call! 


My football's laid upon the shelf ;— 
I am a shuttlecock myself 
The world knocks to and fro ;— 
My archery is all unlearn’d, 
And grief against myself has turn'd 
My arrows and my bow! 
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On this I will not dweil and hang, 
The changeling would not feel a pang 
Though these should meet his eye! 


No skies so blue, or so serene 

As then ;—no leaves look half so green 
As clothed the playground tree! 

All things I loved are alter'd so, 

Nor does it ease my heart to know 
That change resides in me! 


Oh, for the garb that mark’d the boy, 
The trowsers made of corduroy, 

Well inked with black and red ; 
The crownless hat, ne’er deem’d an ill— 
It only let the sunshine still 

Repose upon my head! 


Oh, for the riband round the neck! 
The careless dog’s-ears apt to deck 
My book and collar both! 
How can this formal man be styled 
Merely an Alexandrine child, 
A boy of larger growth? 


Oh, for that small, small beer anew! 

And (heaven's own type) that mild sky-blue 
That wash'd my sweet meals down ; 

The master even '|—and that s.nall Turk 

That fagg'd me '—worse is now my work— 
A fag for all the town! 


Oh, for the lessons learn'd by heart! 

Ay, though the very birch’'s smart 
Should mark those hours again ; 

I'd “ kiss the rod,” and be resign'd 

Beneath the stroke, and even find 
Some sugar in the cane! 


The Arabian Nights rehearsed in bed, 

The Fairy Tales in school-time read, 
By stealth, ‘twixt verb and noun! 

The angel form that always walk'd 

In all my dreams, and look’d and talk'd 
Exactly like Miss Brown! 


The omne bene—Christmae come! 

The prize of merit, won for home— 
Merit had prizes then! 

But now I write for days and days, 

For fame—a deal of empty praise 
Without the silver pen! 


Then home, sweet home! the crowded coach, 
The joyous shout—the loud approach— 
The winding horns like rams’! 
The meeting sweet that made me thrill, 
The sweetmeats almost sweeter still, 
No “ satis” to the “ jams !"— 


When that I was a tiny boy 

My days and nights were full of joy, 
My mates were blithe and kind !— 

No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 

And dash the tear-drop from my eye, 
To cast a look behind! 


From the Retrospective Review. 


The Totall Discourse, of the Rare Adventures, 
and painefull Peregrinations of long Nine- 
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teene Yeares Trarailles from Scotland, to the 
most famous Kingdomes in Europe, Asia, 
and Affrica. Perpited by three deare bought 
Voyages, in surveying forty eight King- 
domes, Ancient and Modern; twenty one Ret- 
publicks, ten absolute Princtpalities, with two 
hundred Islands. Together with the griev- 
ous Tortures he suffered by the Inquisition 
of Malaga in Spaine: his miraculous Dis 
covery and Delivery. And of his last and 
late Returne from the Northern Isles, and 
other Places adjacent. By William Lithgow 
Imprinted at London by I. Okes, 1640 


WiiuiamM Litucow belongs to a class of tra 
vellers which, though not exceedingly rare in 
his own times, had become extinct, until Cap 
tain Cochrane, and, later still, the blind travel- 
ler, Holman, have once more afforded specimens 
of it. Without any peculiar qualifications for 
foreign travel; without any scientific or literary 
object, or, indeed, without any purpose what- 
ever, such men as Tom Coryate and William 
Lithgow traversed every quarter of the globe. 
An imextinguishable restlessness alone seems 
to have been their moving principle; add to 
which, vagabond habits, and an unmeanin 
curiosity, and the perpetual motion of oak 
men is pretty well accounted for. Travelling, 
whether in Europe or in the more remote parts 
of the globe, in the reign of James I. and 
Charles L. of England, was not dull and com- 
mon-place locomotion, as it has since become 
All places are now pretty mich alike ; manners 
do not differ exceedingly ; anc personal safety 
is as common as it iscomfortable. The change 
that has taken place in Europe, and in most 
parts of the world, within a couple of centuries, 
is most extraordinary and most encouraging 
Toa very attentive and sharp-sighted observer, 
men now are as various, or, perhaps, more dis- 
tinctly marked, than they were in the rude 
times of which we are speaking: but the ob- 
servation is a delicate one, and requires time 
and patience. The cursory traveller can have 
neither: he can observe but the surface; and 
that bears, at least in European quarters, a 
pretty even polish. It was very different when 
Lithgow travelled; every thing was striking, 
rude, and remarkable. Personal risk was run 
at every moment; manners every where were 
characterized by violence; and every turn of 
the road threw the traveller into some petty 
convulsion. Warfare is scarcely more adven- 
turous or dangerous than was the voyaging and 
travelling of an unprotected pedestrian, in the 
good old times, which we so often hear regret- 
ted by poets and ignorant sentimentalists. Ad- 
venture and danger naturally produce consid- 
erable excitement; which was, doubtless, the 
reward and the inducement to encounter hair- 
breadth escapes and imminent risks, with such 
men as William Lithgow. 

We are not exactly informed of the imme- 
diate cause which propelled Mr. Lithgow to 
“ forraigne travel.” He speaks very obscurel 
on this head, but would give us to jr weeners | 


that political reasons induced him to fly from 
evil at home, to seek grace abroad. He writes 
thus mysteriously - 

“ And thus (have I) in the late dayes of my 
younger yeeres beene grievously afflicted? 




















ep ee, 


Ah, yea, and with more than disastrous injuries 
over-clowded, O heavy underprop'd wrongs. 
But hath not the like accident befalne to man 
before’ yea, but never the like condition of 
murther: Nay, but then preponderate seri- 
ously this consequent. May not the scelerate 
hands of foure blood-shedding wolves, facily 
devoure, and shake a peeces one silly stragling 
lamb? yea, and most certaine, that, unawares, 
the harmlesse innocent. unexpecting evill, may 
suddenly bee surprized by the ambushment of 
life-betraying foes. Al! this I acknowledge ; 
but whereupon grew this thy voluntary wand- 
ring, and unconstrained exile? I answere, 
that being young, and within minority, in that 
occurrent lant was not onely inveigled, but 
by seducements inforced, even by the greatest 
powers, then living in my country, to submit 
myselfe to arbitrement, satisfaction, and re- 
conciliation. But afterward growing in yeares, 
and understanding better the nature of such 
unallowable redresses, and the hainousnesse of 
the offence; I choosed rather, roti causa, to 
seclude myselfe from my soyle, and exclude 
my relenting sorrowes, to be entertained with 
strangers, than to have a quotidian occular in- 
spection, in any obvious object of disastrous 
misfortune ; or, perhaps, any vindicable action, 
might from an unsettled ranckour bee conceiv- 
ed. QO! a plaine demonstrate cause, and good 
resolution ; for, true it is, that the flying a 
evill, is a flying to grace; and a godly patience 
iS a victorious freedome, and an undaunted 
conquerour over all our wrongs. Vengeance 
is mine, saith the Lord, and I willrepay it. To 
this I answere, mine eyes have seen the re- 
venging hand of God upon mine adversaries, 
and these night-gaping foes are trampled under 
foot: while I, from strength to strength, doe 
safely goe through the fiery tryall of calamities. 
My consolation arising from the eternal! dictum, 
quos amo castigo, whom | love I correct.” 
However this may be, after two voyages to 
the Orcades and the Shetland Isles, and after 
surveying, “ in the stripling age of his adoles- 
cence,” all Germany, Bohemia, Switzerland, 
and the Low Countries, he visited Paris. From 
Paris, he commences the description of his 
travels: and it is certainly the most extraordi- 
nary narrative we ever remember to have read. 
Every page has its adventure: he is beaten, 
robbed, and kicked, in each succeeding chapter. 
The interference of Providence always saves 
him from a fatal termination of the catastrophe. 
The mercy of God likewise shows itself in 
sundry benefactions and hospitable receptions 
He depends, too, upon Heaven, generally, for 
his support ; for he appears to be, in the first 
instence, very slenderly provided , is often re- 
duced to extreme penury, and as often appears 
to be replenished ; respecting the manner that 
the latter miracle is performed, he is not espe- 
cially explicit. The expenses of his journey- 
ings cannot however, have been very consider- 
able ; for Lithgow wasa Scotchman, who treat- 
ed privation as a luxury, and who preferred the 
pedestrian mode of travelling. His pilgrimage 
was really performed on foot, and many in- 
stances occur in which he stubbornly refuses 
to ride; unlike Captain Cochrane, who has 
lately termed his undertakings a Pedestrian 


Tour in Siberia, whereas, it appears from the 
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book itself, that the gallant ogee only walk- 


ed when he could do nothing else 

In the year of God, 1609, March 7, Lithgow 
set forward from Paris, being accompanied 
three leagues on his way by three of his coun- 
trymen. “ When his kindest thanks had over- 
clouded their courtesies, and farewell was bid 
on both sides, he bequeathed his proceedings 
to God, his body to turmoyling paines, his hand 
to the burthen, and his feete to the hard bruis- 
ing way.” He gives no description of the oc- 
currences of his journey, until his arrival at 
Rome, on the ground, that the intervening 
countries were so well known. Concerning 
Rome, however, and its antiquities, he disserts 
at considerable length; and, if he had stayed 
longer, he would, probably, have written more. 
But, for some reason, he attracts the notice of 
the Inquisition, and has some difficulty in 
getting clear off. 

“ The period of time, after eight-and-twenty 
dayes abode, wishing my departure, I hardly 
escaped from the hunting of these blood-suck- 
ing inquisitors, of which the most part were 
mine owne country-men, the chiefest of whom, 
was Robert Mophet, a Jesuit, born in St. An- 
drewes, David Chambers, and of our colledge 
there, one Gordon, and one Cuningham, borne 
in the Cannon-gate of Edenborough; and to 
speake trath, if it had not beene for Robert 
Meggat, borne neere to Newbattle, then resi- 
dent in Burgo di Roma with the old Earle of 
Tyrone, who hid mee secretly for three dayes 
in the top of his lord's pallace, when all the 
streetes and ports of Rome were laid for me, 
who conveighing me away at the fourth mid- 
night, and leapt the walles of Rome with mee, 
I had doubtlesse dyed as hot a death asa Lady 
Prioresse of Naples did afterward, in my second 
travells: and for better record, Patricke Bax- 
ster, now dwelling in Dundy, and then follow- 
ed the Earle of Tyron, can justifie the same, 
my custody and mine escape being both within 
his knowledge. Yet I may justly affirme it, 
in these parts a man can find no worser enemie 
then his nationall supposed friend, religion be- 
ing the cause of it, and, at home, none more 
false nor deceitfull than a bosome friend.” 

He is exceedingly particular in his geogra- 
phical accounts of all the countries he passes 
through ; he travelled on foot, and appears to 
have been a shrewd and industrious observer, 
these descriptions must have had a value in his 
own time. We shall pass them over, and dwell 
alone upon his personal adventures. 

As he travelled towards Loretta, he appears 
to have been tempted by a carriage and good 
company. Captain Cochrane would have 
basely yielded. 

“ Betore I came neare to Loretta, by tenne 
miles, | overtooke a caroch, wherein were twe 
gentlemen of Rome, and their two concubines ; 
who, when they espied mee, saluted me kindly, 
enquiring of what nation I was? whither I was 
bound? and what pleasure I had to travel alone ? 
After I had to these demands given satisfaction, 
they intreated mee to come up in the caroch, 
but I thankfully refused, and would not, reply- 
ing, the way was faire, the weather seasonable, 
and my body unwearied. At last, they per- 
ceiving my absolute refusall, presently dis. 
mounted on the ground, to recreate themselves 
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im my company; and, incontinently, the two 
young unmarried dames came forth also, and 
would, by no perswasion of me, nor their fa- 
miliars, mount againe; saying, they were all 
pilgrimes, and bound to Loretta, for devotion 
sake, in pilgrimage, and for the pennance en- 
joyed to them by their father confessour. 
Truly, so farre as I could judge, their penn- 
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}ed. After dinner they iaid up our budgets and 


ance was sinall, being carried with horses, and | 


the appearance of their devotion much lesse : 
for, lodgmg at Riginati, after supper, each 
youth led captive his dearest darling to an un- 
sanctified bed, and left me to my accustomed 
repose 

* When the morning starre appeared, wee 
imbraced the way, marching towards Loretta, 
and these virmillion nymphs, to let mee under- 
stand they travelled with a cheerfull stomacke, 
would oft runne races, skipping like wanton 
lambes on grassie mountaines, and quenching 
their follies in a sea of unquenchable fantasies 
Approaching neare the gate of the village, they 
pulled off their shoes and stockings, walking 





barefuoted through the streetes, to this tenne | 


thousand times polluted chappell, mumbling 
Pater nosters and eve Mariaes on their beads 


When they entred the church, wherein the | 


chappell standeth, | stood at the entry, behold- 
ing many hundreds of bare-footed blinded 
bodies, creeping on their knees and hands 
thinking themselves not worthy to goe on foote 
to this idely supposed Nazaretan house.’ 

From Ancona, he embarked for Venice, in 
what he calls a fregato, in company with one 
James Arthur. They arrived at Venice, and 
are immediately regaled with a very edifying 
spectacle. 

‘“* Mine associate and I were no sooner land- 
ed, and perceiving a great throng of people, 
and, in the midst of them, a great smoake, but 
we begun to demand a Venetian, what the mat- 
ter was? who replyed, there was a gray frier 
burning quicke, at St. Markes Pillar, of the re- 
formed order of St. Francis, for begettin 
fifleene young noble nunnes with child, and all 
within one yeare; he being also their father 
confessour. Whereat, I sprung forward through 
the throng, and my friend followed me, and 
came just to the pillar, as the halfe of his body 
and right arme fell flatlings in the fire. The 
frier was forty-six yeares old, and had bin con- 
fessor of that nunnery of Sancta Lucia five 
yeares. Most of these young nunnes were 
senators daughters, and two of them were onely 
come in to learne vertue, and yet fell in the 
midst of vice 





“ These fifteene with child were all recald | 


home to their fathers pallaces; the lady prio- 
resse, and the rest of her voluptuous crew, were 
banished for ever from the precincts of Venice. 
The monastery was razed to the ground, their 


rents were allowed to bestowed upon poore | 


families, and distressed age, and their church 
to bee converted to an hospitall. Most part of 
all which M. Arthur and I saw, before ever we 
either eate, dranke, or tooke our lodging in 


Venice ; and I cannot forget, how, after all this, | 


wee being inhungered, and also overjoyed, 
tumbled in by chance, dla capello Ruosso, the 
greatest ordinary in all Venice, neare to which 
the friars bones were yet a burning ; and calling 
for a chamber, wee were nobly and richly serv- 


' 


our burthens, and abroad went we to see the 
city. Night come, we sup'd, and sup'd alone; 
the next morne I begun to remarke the gran- 
deur of the inne, and saw it was time that we 
were gone. I demanded our dependant, what 
was to pay? he answered, In seudo all huomo 
par ciascun ripasto, a crowne the dyet for each 
of us, being ten lulets, or five shillings sterling 
Mr. Arthur looked upon me, and | laugh’d 
upon him. Ina word, our dinner and supper 
cost us forty lulets, twenty shillings English, 
being foure crownes; whereat ny Companion, 
being discontented, bad the divell be in the 
friar, for wee had paid soundly for his leachery. 
Many like deaths, for like causes, and worser, 
have I seene in all my three voyages, if time 
could permit me to particularize them.” 

Lithgow is very wroth against the manners 
of Italy, at the time he visited that country. 
His indignation, however, breaks out in terms 
of such unmeasured invective, that the decen- 
cy of modern times will not permit us to quote 
his language against practices, which, how- 
ever, are probably as common now as they 
were then. 

In our traveller's voyage from Venice to 
Dalmatia, he meets with a very sympathetic 
Captain of a Carmosalo, who attempts to in- 


duce him to desist from his perilous mode of 


| life. This sets him upon vapouring about the 


necessary spirit of an adventurer, in which he 
certainly was not deficient. 

“ By the way, I recall the great kindnesse 
of that Dalmatian master, for offering my con- 
dition, [ found him more than courteous, and 
would have no more but a halfe of that which 
was his bargaine at Venice. Besides this, hee 
also entertained me three dayes, with a most 
bountifull and kind acceptance. My solitary 
travelling he oft bewailed, wishing me to de- 
sist, and never attempt such a voyage ; but I, 
giving him absolute and constant answers, ap 
peased his imagined sorrow. 

“ True it is, that ignorance and sloth make 
every thing terrible unto us, and we will not, 
because we dare not; and dare not, because 
we will not. This makes us submit ourselves 
to any thing, that doth either flatter or threat- 
en us; and some, like sottish weakelings, that 
give the reines of their government into the 
hands of their wives or servants, thinking then 
they buy their peace when they sell it. Thus 
doe they grow upon us; I meane ignorance 
and sloth, and by composition, not force, be- 
come masters of the place, being just so strong 
as we are weake. And, as contrary news de- 
livered at one time, maketh one to heare with 
joy, and remember with sorrow, even so an un- 
resolved man, in high and heroicke designes, 
though seeming forward, is distracted heere, 
set one feare there, and rent asunder every 
where with the flashing frights of desperation. 
But a constant resolution can couragiously 
support all things. Vbicunque homo est, thi be- 
neficio locus est And congratulating this 
skippers courtesie, I bad farewell to his coun- 
sell.’ 

In the island of Lesina, he sees a monstrous 
child, which affords him a fine opportunity for 
description. It is precisely one of those sight= 


' which travellers of his time most loved to de 
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scribe, and the vulgar of all ages are especially 
delighted to read. For the gratification of the 
vulgar part of our readers, (for even we can- 
not be supposed to be entirely exempt from 
them.) we extract it. 

“ The governour, who was a Venetian, after 
he enquired of my intended voyage, most cour- 
teously invited me three times to his table, in 
the time of my five dayes staying there ; and, 


at the last meeting, hee reported the story of 


a marvellous mis-shapen creature, borne in the 
iland, asking if | would goe thither to see it, 
wherewith, when [ perfectly understood the 
matter, | was contented. The gentleman ho- 
noured me also with his company, and a horse 
to ride on, where, when we came, the captaine 
ealled for the father of that monster, to bring 
him forth before us. Which unnatural! child 
being brought, | was amazed in that sight, to 
behold the deformity of nature ; for below the 
middle part there was but one body, and above 
the middle, there was two living soules, each 
one separated from another with severall mem- 
bers. Their heads were both of one bignesse, 
but different in phisnomy ; the belly of the one 
joyned with the posterior part of the other, 
und their faces locked both one way, as if the 
one had carried the other on his backe, and 
often before our eyes, hee that was behind 
would lay his hands about the necke of the 
foremost. Their eyes were exceeding bigge, 
ind their hands greater than an infant of * 
times their age. Their thighes and legges of 
a great grouth, not semblable to their age, be- 
ing but sixe-and-thirty dayes old; and their 
teet were proportionably made like to the foote 
of a cammell, round and cloven in the middest. 
They received their food with an insatiable de- 
sire, and continually mourned with a pittifull 
noise. That sorrowfull man told us, that when 
one slept the other awaked, which was a 
strange disagreement in nature. The mother 
of them bought dearely that birth, with the 
losse of her own life ; as her husband reported, 
unspeakable was that torment she endured, in 
that woefull wrestling paine. | was also in- 
formed afterwards, that this one, or rather 
two-fold wretch, lived but a short while after 
we saw them. 

“ Leaving this monstrous-shapen monster to 
the owne strange, and almost incredible nati- 
vity, we returned to Lesina. But by the way 
of our back-coming, | remember that worthy 
gentleman, who shewed me the ruines of an 
old house, where the noble king Demetrius 
was borne ; and after I had yielded my bound- 
en and dutifull thankes unto his generous 
minde, I hired a fisher-boat to goe over to Clis- 
sa, being twelve miles distant.” 

As he is passing Santa Maura, one of the 
lonian Isles, he meets with his first regular 
idventure, in which he certainly behaved with 
becoming courage, if we may trust his own 
iccount. It is certainly narrated in a style 
worthy of the most lofty exploits. 

“In the meane while of our navigable pas- 
age, the captaine of the vessel espyed a saile 
‘comming from sea, hee presently being moved 
therewith, sent a mariner to the toppe, who 
ertified him she was a Turkish galley, of Bi- 
erta, prosecuting a straight course to invade 
our barke. Which suddaine affrighting newes 
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overwhelmed us almost in despaire. Resolu- 
tion being by the amazed master demanded, of 
every man, what was best to doe, some replyed 
one way, and some another. Insomuch, that 
the most part of the passengers gave counsell 
rather to render than fight; being confident 
their friends would pay their ransome, and so 
relieve them. But I, the wandring pilgrime, 
pondering in my pensive breast, my solitary 
estate, the distance of my country and friends, 
could conceive no hope of deliverance. Upon 
the which troublesome and fearefull appear- 
ance of slavery, I absolutely arose, and spoke 
to the master, saying :-—The halfe of the car- 
mosalo is your owne, and the most part also of 
the loading; (all which he had told me be- 
fore ;) wherefore, my counsaile is, that you 
prepare yourself to fight ; and goe encourage 
your passengers, promiuse to your mariners 
double wages, make ready your two pieces of 
ordnance, your muskets, powder, lead and 
halfe-pikes; for who knoweth, but the Lord 


| may deliver us from the thraldome of these in- 








fidels. My exhortation ended, hee was greatly 
animated therewith, and gave me thankes ; 
whereupon assembling the passengers and ma- 
riners, he gave good comfort and large promi- 
ses to them all; so that their affrighted hopes 
was converted to a couragious resolution, seem 
ing rather to give the first assault, than to re 
ceive the second wrong. 

“ To performe the plots of our defence, evs 
ry man was busie in the worke, some below in 
the gunner-roome, others cleansing the mus- 
ket, some preparing the powder and balls, some 
their swords and short weapons, some dressing 
the halfe-pikes, and others making fast the 
doores above; for so the master resolved to 
make combate below, both to save us from 
smal] shot, and besides, for boarding us on a 
suddaine. The dexterous courage of all men 
was so forward to defend their lives and liber- 
tie, that truely, in mine opinion, we seemed 
thrice as many as wee were. All things below 
and above being cunningly perfected, and eve 


| ry one ranked in order with his harquebuse 


and pike, to stand on centinell of his owne de 
fence, wee recommend ourselves in the hands 
of the Almighty, and, in the mean while, at 
tended their fiery salutations 

“In a furious spleene, the first hola of thei: 
courtesies, was the progresse of a martial] cor 
flict, thundring forth a terrible noyse of gally 
roaring peeces. And wee, in a sad reply, sent 
outa back-sounding eccho of fiery flying shots 
which made an Equinox to the clouds, rebound 
ing backward in our perturbed breasts, the am 
biguous sounds of feare and hope. Alter a 
long and doubtfull fight, both with great and 
small shot, night parting us, the Turkes re 
tired till morning, and then were raindfull te 
give us the new rancounter of a second als- 
rum. But, as it pleased Him, who never fail 
eth his, to send downe an unresistable tempest, 
about the breake of day wee escaped their fe 
rious designes, and were enforced to seeke in 
to the bay of Largastolo, in Cephalonia, bot) 
because of the violent weather, and also for 
that a great leak was stricken into our ship 
In this fight there was of us killed, three Ita- 
lians, two Greekes, and two Jewes, with ele 
ven others deadly wounded, and I alse burt in 
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the right arme with a small! shot. But what 
harme was done by us amongst the infidels, we 
are not assured thereof, save only this, wee 
shot away their middle mast, and the hinder 
part of the poupe, for the Greeks are not ex- 
pert gunners, neither could our harquebusa- 
does much annoy them, in respect they never 
boarded. But, howsoever it was, being all dis- 
barked on shore, we gave thanks to the Lord 
for our unexpected safety, and buried the dead 
Christians in a Greekish church-yard, and the 
Jewes were interred by the sea side.” 

He proceeds to Zante, where a Greek chi- 
rurgeon undertakes the cure of his arm, and 
‘performed condition within time.” Passing 
into the Morea, he arrives at a place he calls 
Peterasso, (Patras,) the place which now al- 
ost alone holds out against the Greeks 

“ After my arrivall in Peterasso, the metro- 
politan of Pelopenesus, I left turmoyling dan- 
gers of the intricated iles of the Ionean and 
Adriatical! seas, and advised to travell in the 
firme land of Greece, with a caravan of 
Greekes that were bound for Athens. 

“ Peterasso is a large and spacious city, full 
of merchandise, and greatly beautified with all 
kinds of commercers. Their chiefe commo- 
dities are, raw silkes, cloth of gold and silver, 
silken grow-grams, rich damask, velvets of all 
kinds, with sattins and taffaties. and especially 
a store-house for graine. The Venetians, Ra- 
gusans, and Marseillians, have great tradings 
with them. Here, | remember, there was an 
English factor lying, whom the Subbasea, or 
governour of the town,a Turke, caused pri- 
vately afterward, upon malice, to be poysoned, 
even when I was wintring at Constantinople ; 
for whose death, the worthy and generous am- 
bassadour, Sir Thomas Glover, my patron and 

rotector, was so highly incensed, that he went 
hither himselfe to Peterasso, with two janiza- 
ries, and a warrant sent with him from the em- 
perour, who, in the midst of the market-place 
of Peterasso, caused one of these two janiza- 
ries to strike off the head from the shoulders 
of that Sanzack, and put to death divers others, 
also, that had beene accessary to the poyson- 
ing of the English consull ; and the ambassa- 
dour returning againe to Constantinople, was 
held in singular reputation, even with the 
Turkes, for prosecuting so powerfully the 
sword of justice, and would not shrinke for no 
respect, | being domesticke with him the selfe 
same time.” 

From Patras he traverses Peloponnesus. At 
Argos, ‘‘ he had the ground to be a pillow, and 
the world-wide fields to be a chamber; the 
whirling windy skies to be a roofe to his win- 
ter blasted lodging, and the humid vapours of 
‘old Nocturna to accompany the unwished-for 
ved of his repose.” 

Our “painefull traveller” remains some 
ime in Crete. Proceeding to Canea, he meets 
with an adventure. 

“ Having learned of the theevish way I had 
to Canea, I advised to put my money in ex- 
ehange, which the captaine of that strength 
very courteously performed, and would, also, 
have disswaded me ‘rom my purpose, but I, by 
no perswasion of him, wovld stay. From 


thence departing all alone, scarcely was I ad- 
vanced twelve miles in my way, when J was 
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beset on the skirt of a rocky mountaine, wit! 
three Greeke murthering renegadoes, and an 
Italian bandido, who, laying hands on me, beat 
me most cruelly, robed me of all my cloaths, 
and stripped me naked, threatening me with 
many grievous speeches. 

“ At last, the respective Italian perceiving I 
wasa stranger, and could not speak the Cretan 
tongue, began to ask me, in his owne language, 
where was my money? To whom I soberl 
answered, I had no more than hee saw, which 
was fourscore bagantines, which scarcely 
amounted to two groats English; but hee, not 
giving credit to these words, searched all my 
cloathes and budgeto, yet found nothing, ex- 
cept my hnnen, and letters of recommenda- 
tions I had from divers princes of Christen- 
dome, especially the Duke of Venice, whose 
subjects they were, if they had beene lawfull 
subjects; which, when hee saw, did move him 
to compassion, and earnestly entreated the 
other three thieves to grant me mercy, and to 
save my life. A long deliberation being end- 
ed, they restored backe againe my pilgrimes 
cloathes and letters, but my blue gowne and 
bagantines they kept. Such, also, was their 
theevish courtesie towards me, that, for my 
better safeguard in the way, they gave me a 
stamped piece of clay, as a token to shew any 
of their companions, if | encountered with any 
of them; for they were about twenty rascalls 
of a confederate band, that lay in this desart 
passage. 

“Leaving them with many counterfeit 
thankes, I travailed that day seven and thirty 
miles, and, at night, attained to the unhappy 
village of Pickehorno, where I could have ne1- 
ther meate, drinke, lodging, nor any refresh 
ment to my wearied body. These desperate 
Candiors thronged about me, gazing (as though 
astonished) to see me both want company and 
their language, and by their cruell looks they 
seemed to be a barbarous uncivill people; for 
all these highlanders of Candy are tyrannical, 
blood-thirsty, and deceitful. The considera- 
tion of which, and the appearance of my death, 
signed to me secretly by a pittifull woman, 
made mee to shunne their villany, in stealing 
forth from them in the darke night, and pri- 
vately sought for a secure place of repose in 
a umbragious cave by the sea-side, where | 
lay till morning, with a fearefull heart, a crased 
body, a thirsty stomacke, and a hungry belly.” 

It is creditable to Lithgow, that many of his 
misfortunes were brought on by his humanity. 
He leads the life of a pedestrian knight-errant 
—fighting and running away, cudgelling and 
being cudgelled—all for the sake of relieving 
distress and exploring the unknown regions of 
the world. The following extract affords an 
instance. 

“In my first abode in Canea, being a fort- 
night, there came six gallies from Venice, 
upon one of which there was a young French 

entleman, a protestant, borne near ‘Monpeil- 
fier, in Langadocke; who being. by chance, 
in company with other foure of his countrey- 
men in Venice, one of them killed a young 
noble Venetien, about the quarrell of a curte- 
zan; whereupon, they flying to the Frenck 
ambassadour’s house, the rest escaped, and he 


onely apprehended by a fall in his flight, was 


































































afterward condemned by the senators to the 
gallyes induring life. Now, the gallyes lying 
here sixe dayes, he got leave of the captaine 
to come ashoare with a keeper when he would, 
carrying an iron-bolt on his legge. In which 
time, wee falling in acquaintance, he com- 
plained heavily of his hard fortune, and how, 
because he was a protestant, (besides his 
slavery) he was severely abused in the galley, 
sighing forth these words, with tears:—Lord, 
have merey upon mee, and grant me patience, 
for neither friends nor money can redeeme 
mée. At which expression I was both glad 
and sorrowiull; the one moving my soule to 
exult in joy for his religion; the other, for his 
misfortunes, working a Christian condolement 
for intollerable affliction; for I was in Venice 
at that same time when this accident fell out, 
yet would not tell him so much ; but pondering 
seriously his lamentable distresse, secretly 
advised him the manner how he might escape, 
and how farre I would hazard the liberty of 
my life for his deliverance, desiring him to 
come a shoare early the next morning. Meane- 
while [ went te an old Greekish woman, with 
whom [ was friendly inward, for shee was my 
landresse, and reciting to her the whole busi- 
nesse, she willingly condiscended to lend me 
an old gowne and a blacke vaile for his dis- 
guisement. The time came, and we met. 
The matter was difficult to shake off the 
keeper; but such was my plot; | did invite 
him to the wine, where, after tractall dis- 
courses, and deepe draughts of Leatick, reason 
failing, sleepe overcame his sences. Where- 
upon, conducting my friend to the appointed 

lace, I disburdened him of his irons, clothed 

im in a female habite, and sent him out be- 
fore mee, conducted by the Greekish woman, 
and, when securely past both guard and gate, 
I followed, carrying with mee his cloathes, 
where, when accosting him by a field of olives, 
and the other returned backe, we speedily 
crossed the Vale of Suda, and, interchanging 
his apparrell, I directed him the way over the 
mountaines to a Greekish convent on the 
south side of the land, a place of safeguard, 
called, commonly, the Monastery of Refuge 
where hee would kindly bee entertained, till 
either the gallyes or men-of-war of Malta ar- 
rived; it being a custome at their going or 
comming from the Levante to touch heere, to 
releeve and carry away distressed men. This 
is a place whereunto bandits, men-slayers, and 
robbers repaire for reliefe. 

“ And now many joyfull thankes from him 
redounded, I returned, keeping the highway ; 
where, incontinent, | encountred two English 
souldiers, John Smith and Thomas Hargrave, 
comming of purpose to informe me of an imi- 
nent danger, shewing me that all the officers 
of the gallyes, with a number of souldiers, 
were in searching the city. and hunting all 
over the fields for me. After which relation, 
consulting with them what way I could come 
to the Italian monastery, Saint Salvator, for 
there I lay (the vulgar towne affording neither 
lodging nor beds); they answered me, they 
would venture their lives for my liberty, and I 
should enter at the easterne (the least fre- 
quented) gate of the city, where three other 
Englishmen lay that day on guard, for so there 
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were five of them here in garison; where, 
when wee came, the other English, accompa- 
nied with eight French souldiers, their fami- 
liars, came along with us also; and, having 
ast the market-place and neare my lodging, 
four officers and sixe gally souldiers runne to 
lay hold on mee; whereat, the English and 
French unsheathing their swords, valiantly re- 
sisted their fury, and deadly wounded two of 
the officers. eanewhiie, fresh supply com 

ming from the gallyes, John Smith runne 
along with me to the monastery, leaving the 
rest at peil mell, to intercept their following 

At last, the captaines of the garrison approach- 
ing the tumult, relieved their own souldiers, 
and drove backe the other to the gallyes. A 
little thereafter, the generall of the gallyes 
came to the monastery, and examined mee 
concerning the fugitive; but I clearing my 

selfe so, and quenching the least suspition hee 
might conceive (notwithstanding of my ac 

cusers), hee could lay nothing to my charge. 
Howsoever it was, hee seemed somewhat fa- 
vourable: partly, because [ had the Duke of 
Venice his passport; partly, because of my in 

tended voyage to Jerusalem; partly, because 
he was a great favourer of the French nation : 
and, partly, because he could not mend him- 
selfe, in regard of my shelter and the gover- 
nours favour. Yet, neverthelesse, | detained 
myselfe under safeguard of the cloyster untill 
the gallyes were gone.” 

He gives a pleasing account of the police oi 
Candia. 

“In this time there was no vice-roy, the 
former being newly dead, and the place va- 
cant. The souldiers kept a bloody quarter 
among themselves, or against any whomscever 
their malignity was intended; for in all the 
time I stayed there, being ten dayes, it was 
nothing to see every day foure or five men 
killed in the streetes. Neither could the rector 
nor the captains helpe it, so tumultuous were 
the disordered souldiers, and the occasions of 
revenge and quarrelling so influent. This 
commonly they practise in every such like va- 
cation, which otherwise they durst never at- 
tempt, without death and severe punishment 
and, truely, me thought it was as barbarous a 
governed place, for the time, as ever I saw in 
the world, for hardly could I save my owne 
life free from their dangers, in which I was 
twice miserably involved.” 

On his return to Canea, he meets with « 
moralist, whose tenets were not uncommon in 
those barbarous days. 

“| was forced to returne to Canea the same 
way I went. When come, I was exceedingly 
merry with my old friends the English-men. 
Meanewhile there arrived from Tunnis, in Bar- 
bary,an English runagate named Wolson, bound 
for the Rhodes; where, after short acquaint- 
ance with his natives, and understanding what 
I was, he imparted these words:—I have had 
my elder brother, said hee, the master (or cap- 
taine) of a ship, slaine at Burnt Iland, in Scot- 
land, by one called Keere ; and, notwithstand 
ing he was beheaded, I have long since sworne 
to be revenged of my brothers death on the 
first Scotsman I ever saw or met, and my de- 
signe is to stab him with a knife this night, ax 
he goeth late home to his lodging, desiring 
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their assistance. But Smith, Hargrave, and 
Horsfeild refused; yet Cook and Rollands 
yeelded. Meanwhile, Smith knowing where 
I used sometimes to diet, found me at supper 
im a suttlers, a souldiers house, where, ac- 
quainting me with this plot, the host, he, and 
three Italian souldiers conveighed me to my 
bed, passing by the arch-villaine and his con- 
federates, where he was prepared for the mis- 


chiefe; which when he saw his treachery was | 
| now turned Mahometans, cannot abide, nor re- 


discovered, he fled away, and was seene no 
more here 

“ Remarking the fidelity and kindnesse that 
Smith had twice shewne me, first from free- 
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boate saying adio Christiano. There were 
foure French Runnagates standing on the Cay , 
who, hearing these words, fell desperatly upon 
me, blaspheming the name of Jesus, and throw 

ing me to the ground, beate me most cruelly ; 
and if it had not beene for my friendly Turkes. 
who leaped out of their boat and relieved mee 

I had, doubtlesse, there perished. The infidels 
standing by, said to mee, behold what a Saviour 
thou hast, when these that were Christians, 


gard the name of God ; having left them, with 
many a shrewd blow, they had left mee. | 


| entered a Greek lodging, where I was kindly 


ing me from the danger of galley-slavery, and 


now in saving my lite, ] advised to do him a 
good deed in some part of acquittance, and 
thus it was.—At his first comming to Venice, 
he was taken up as a souldier tor Candy; 
where, when transported, within a small time, 
he found the captaines promise and perform- 
ance different, which inforced him at the be- 
ginning to borrow a little money of his lieute- 
nant. The five yeares of their abode expired, 
and fresh companies came from Venice to ex- 
hibite the charge. Smith not being able to dis- 
sharge his debt, was turned over to the new 
captaine for five yeares more, who paied the 
old captaine his mony; and his time, also, 


worne out, the third captaine came, where, | 


likewise, he was put in his hands, serving him 
five yeares longer 

“Thus, having served three captains fif- 
teene yeares, and never likely able (for a small 
trifle) to attaine his liberty, [ went to the cap- 
taine and payed his debt, obtaining, also, of 
the rector hts license to depart, and the al- 
lowance of the state for his passage, which 
was wine, and biscot-bread hereafter [| im- 
barked him for Venice, in a Flemish ship, the 
master being a Scotsman, John yng vor 
in Glasgow, and dwelt at Middleborough, in 
Zeland. His debt was only forty-eight shil- 
lings sterling.” 

Arriving at Angusa, in Paros, he seems to 
have been unfortunate in meeting with unfur- 
nished lodgings. His abode, such as it was, 
the Greek Islanders were unwilling that he 
hould make the best of. 

“In Angusa I stayed sixteene dayes, storme- 
sted with northernely winds, and in all time [ 
never came in bed; for my lodging was in a 
little chappell, a mile without the village, on 
hard stones, where I, also, had a fire, and 
dressed my meate. The Greeks visited mee 
oftentimes, and intreated me, above all things, 
I should not enter within the bounds of their 
sanctuary, because | was not of their religion ; 
but, in regard of the longsome and cold nights, 
was inforced every night to creepe in the 
midst of the sanctuary to keepe myselfe 
warme, which sanctuary was nothing but an 
altar hemb'd in with a partition wall, about my 
height, dividing the little roome from the body 
of the chappell.”’ 

After encountering various difficulties, he 
arrives at Constantinople, and receives one of 
those welcomes with which he is so familiar. 

“ But (by your leave) I had a hard welcome 
im my landing, for bidding farewell to the 
Turkes, who had kindly used me three dayes, in 
our passage from the Castles, the master of the 








received, and much eased of my blows, because 
they caused to oint them with divers oiles, and 
refreshed mee also with their best entertain- 
ment, gratis, because | had suffered so much 
for Christ's sake, and would receive no recom- 
pence againe. The day following, I went to 
salute, and doe my duty to the right worship 
full Sir Thomas Glover, then lord ambassadour 
for our late gracious sovereigne king James, 
of blessed memory, who most generously and 
courteously entertained mee three moneths in 
his house, to whose kindnesses I was infinitely 
obliged: as hereafter in my following discourse 
of the fourth part of this history, shall be more 
particularly avouched ; for, certainly, I never 
met with a more compleat gentleman in all my 
travels, nor one in whom true worth did more 
illustrate vertue.” 

Leaving Constantinople, after various wan 
derings, of which a particular narrative is re- 
corded, we find him in Syria 
his adventures in Palestine. 

“ We hired a Christian guide, name Ioab, 
and agreed with him to take us to Lidda, which 
was two dayes journey. But before we ad- 
vanced to our passage, loab had sent a privie 
messenger before us, to warne about three 
hundred Arabs (who had their abode on the 
south side of Mount Carmell,) to meete him at 
such a place as he had appointed ; giving them 
to know, wee were rich and well provided with 
chickens and sultans of gold, and piasters of 
silver, and that he should render us into their 
hands for such a recompence and consideration, 
as their savage judgement should thinke fit ; 
according to the spoyles and booties they 
should obtaine, together with the miserable 
murder and losse of our lives. This being 
done, and unknown to us, we marched along, 
travelling faster than our ordinary pace, some 
on horse, and some on foot, for my pilgrimage 
was ever pedestrial; which our guide suspect 
ing that by our celerity wee should goe beyond 
the place appointed for his treacherous plot, 
began to crosse us grievously ; leading us up 
and downe amongst pools and holes, whither he 
listed, where many of our camels and asses 
were lost, and could not be recovered, because 
wee all began to suspect and feare ; which was 
the cause that the owners durst not stay to re 
lieve their perished beasts. 

“In the end, the captaine and Ianizaries, in 
treated him earnestly to bring us in the right 
way; but the more they requested, the more 
pre Ad was his heart, replying, he was mis- 
taken, and could not finde it till day light ; upon 
the which words, the company was stayed ; and 
in the meanwhile, there came a Turke, one of 
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sur souldiers, unto the captain, saying ; hee saw 
the guide, before our departure from Nazareth, 
send a Moore before him, for what respect hee 
knew not, being long at private conference 
Whereupon, they straight bound him with ropes, 
on a horseback, threatn'ng him with death, to 
ause him contesse the truth 

In the midst of this tumult, I having got 
sight of the north-starre, (which seemd ex- 
eeding low to me,) considered thereby. that 
the villaine had led us more to the southward 
than to the westward, which was our way to 
Jerusalem 
van t irne our northward, otherwise 
we should be cut off. and that suddenly : for, 
although (said [,) it may peradventure be that 
we are three or foure miles short of the place 
ended for our massacre, yet they missing us, 
will, like ravening hunt here and 
there ; wheretore, if wee incline to the north, 
(God willing,) we shall prevent their bloody 
lo the which advice, being duely 


faces 


int 
Ww olves, 


designes 


Whereupon | intreated the cara- | 


pondered, they yielded; and so | became their 


guide, in that darke night, till morning; for 
none of thei knew that starre, neither the na- | 
ture of it At last, this de sperate wretch, con- 
sidering that either by our vanquishing, or the 
enemies victory, hee could not escape, sith his 
eason was revealed, began to beg pardon of 
the caravan, saying, that if he could have any 


surety of his life, he would sufficiently inform | 


the iminent dangers, for we 
and not 


us how to eschew 
were al! in extream perill of our lives; 
© much courage nor comfort left us, as the 
very smallest hope of any relief. 

«The captain being distracted with feare, 
replied, hee would, and there upon swore a 
oath; so did the lanizaries sweare by 
the head of Mahomet, for the like effect 
Which being done, he was untied, and con- 
fessed, that if we had continued in our way he 
led us, we had been all put to the edge of the 
sword; and falling downe on his knees, cried, 
oft with tears, mercy, mercy, mercy 

“All that night went with that starre, 
and, against morning, wee were tn the westerne 
confines of Phaenicia, and at the beginning of 
Palestine, close by the Marine, and within half 
a mile of Tyrus 

He traverses the Holy Land, and ultimately 
joins a caravan which is crossing the desart to 
Cairo They encounter dreadful fatigue, and 
every species of privation 

“ Advancing in our course, wee fell down 


Solemn 


we 


from the hils in a long bottome of sand, above 
sixe miles in length: Wherem with sore wrest- 
ling against the parching sun, and could get 
no ground to pitch our tents to evershade us, 
three of our Germans, the two barons, Sigmor 
Stouse, and Signior Crushen, with one Signor 
Thomasio, tumbled downe from their beasts 
backes starke dead, being suffocated with the 
vigorous sunne; for it was in May, choaked 
also with extreme drowth, and the reflection 
of the burning sand; and, besides, their faire 
was growne miserable, and their water worse, 
for they had never been acquainted with the 
like distresse before, though it was always my 
rade mecum. Whereupon the caravan staed, 
and caused cast on their corpes againe, on their 
owne beasts backes, and carried them to the | 
side of a hard hill; wee digged a hollow pit, | 
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and disroabing them of their Turkish cloathes, 
I did with my owne hands cast them all three, 
one above an other. in that same hole, and 
covering the corpes with moulding earth. The 
souldiers helped mee to role heavy stones about 
their grave. to the end, that the bloody iackals 
should not devour their corpes; and to conclude 
this wofull and sorrowful! accident, the other 
Germans alive, bestowed on mee their dead 
friends Turkish garments, because of my love 
and diligent care | ever did empty shew them; 
of their mules carried 


which for me to 
Grand Cayro 

In Cairo, the remaining 
make Lithvow their heir 

“ Arriving, at last, in this little world, the 
great Cairo, and biding farewel to our caravan, 
the three Germans and I lodged with one 
Signior Marco Antonio, a there for 
Venice. The other four Frenchmen come to 
their own consul, a Marsellian born, and there 
stayed. Here with this Venetian for three 
days, the Dutchmen and I had great chear, but 
they farre greater, a daily swallowing duwne of 
strong Cyprus wine, without mixture of water 
which still I intreated them to forbear, but they 
would not be requested. The season being 
cruel! hot, and their stomacks surfeited with 
burning wine, upon the fourth day, long ere 
noon, the three Dutchmen were all dead; and 
vet mee thought they had no sicknesse, the red 
of their faces staying pleasant, their eyes star- 
ing always on mine,and their tongues were 
perfit to the last of their breath 

“ He who dyed last, and lived longest, was 
William Dilerganck, who left mee all! his owne 
golde, and what the former five had left him ; 
delivering me the keyes of their three cloak 
bags, before the consul declared, by his mouth. 
that he left to intromet 
with all and whatsvever they had there. But 


Germans die, and 


consul 


mee absolute here, 


| eftsoons the treacherous consul knowing that 


| was a stranger to them, and by accident met 
together at Jerusalem, and that they were 
gentlemen, and well provided with gold, forg'd 
a reason to himself, and for his owne benefit, 
that hee would meddle with all they left behind 
them. under this excuse, that he would be 
answerable to their friends for it, at his returne 
to Venice. Well, I am left to bury them, and, 
with great difficulty, bought one grave for them 
all taree, in a Copties chappell, where I in- 
terred them; paying tothe Mgyptian Chris- 
tians for that eight foot of ground, ten sultans 
of gold, besides sixe pinsters, for carrying their 


| corps hither, being two mules, in the city, dis- 


tant from the consuls house. Whence, ere I 
had returned, the Venetian factor seased upon 
all, and shutting his gate upon my face, sent 
me out my own budget. Whereupon I ad- 
dressed myself to the French consul, Monsieur 
Beauclair, who kindly received me, and having 
told him all the manner, how | was greatly 
wronged and oppressed by the other consul, he 
straight sent for a Jewish phisician, his familiar 
oracle: where. having consulted together, the 
next day early we weat ail three, and their 
followers, to the Beylerbeg. or governour of 
the city. Wee soon complamed, and were as 
soone heard. The Venetian consul is sent for, 
and he cometh: where facing the judge, and 
pleading both our best, (for there are no lawyere 
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in Turkie, every man speaking for himself,) 
the bassaw, with his counsell, upon sight of the 
keyes of their cloak-bags in my hands and my 
narration thereupon, and (notwithstanding fa- 
vouring the factor,) immediately determined 
that | should have the two parts of their 
moneys, with all their Jerusalem relics, and 
Turkish clothes, and the Venetian to have the 
former third part. It is done, and irrevocable , 
upon which the Jewish doctor, and I, with two 
Janizaries, came to mine adversaries house ; 
where I giving the Jew the keyes, the cloak- 


bags were opened, and the money being told, it | 
came just to 1424 chickeens of gold, besides | 


certain rings and tablets.) The Jew delivered 
me my part, which came to ‘42 chickeens, the 
rest went to the inconscionable consul, the half 
of the rings and tablets. And packing up all 
the relicts, moneys, cloths, and cloak-bags, I 
hired a mule, and brought them along with me 
to the French factors house. Where, when 
come, Monsieur Beauclair, and my fellow pil- 
rrimes, were very glad that | had sped so we! 
none of us al knowmg what was in the cloak- 
bags till they were viewed ; and giving hearty 
thanks to the consul, and ten pieces of gold to 
the Jew and Janizaries, [ sup'd, and reposed 
ull the morrow, thanking God of my good for- 
tune. Yet was | exceeding sorrowful! for the 
losse of these gallant gentlemen, relig: ously 
disposed, and so affable, that for familiarity and 
kindnesse they were the murrours of noble 
minds, and vertuous spectacles of humanity 
whose deaths were to mee a hell, and whose 
lives had beene my paradice on earth. To 
whose memory and prayse Iam not able to 
congratulate the least commendation, their 
heroicke dispositions, deserved at inv hands.” 

Our limits will not permit us to make a great 
number of very amusing extracts, which occur 
in the rest of the volume.in which he con- 
tinues his travels in alist every part of the 
habitable globe. We must now turn to the 
most curious part of the volume, and finish this 
paper by one long narrative of the most extra- 
ordinary sufferings that man ever inflicted or 
supported. The details are heart-rending 
they excite the deepest and most painful in- 
terest, and fill us with horror at the piich of 
crueity to which human nature may be de- 
graded by ignorance and bad government. We 
believe the story to be perfectly unique. many 
men, we fear, have been placed in similar cir- 
cumstances, in countries where the Inquisition 
has established its baneful influence; but no 
other individual has survived to publish so 
minute an account of his sufferings to the 
world. It is surprising that this most extra- 
ordinary narrative has not been made better 
known. It bears every mark of truth, as does, 
indeed, the whole volume. 

Lithgow is arrested at Malaga as a spy: he 
is accused of giving information to the English 
ships respecting the return of the Plate fleet, 
and imprisoned in the palace of the Governor. 

“The day following, the governour entred 
my prison alone, intreating mee to confesse | 
was a spy, and hee would be my friend, and 
procure my pardon, neither should I lacke 


(intirim) any needefull thing: but I still at- | 


testing my innocency, hee wrathfully swore I 
should see his face no more, ——— tor- 
ments should make me doe it, and leauing mee 
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in a rage, hee observed too well his condi 
tion 

“ But withall in my audience, he command- 
ed Areta, that none should come neare mee, 
except the slave, nor no food should be giuen 
mee, but three ounces of moosted browne 
bread, every second day, and a fuleto or Eng- 
lish pint of water, neither any bed, pillow, or 
coverlet to be allowed mee: and close up, said 
he. this window in his roome, with lime and 
stene, stop the holes of the doore with double 
matts, hanging another locking to it; and to 
withdraw all visible and sensible comfort from 
him, let no tongue nor feete be heard neare 
him, till I have my designes accomplished 
and thou Hazior, I charge thee, at thy incom- 
mings to have no conference with hum, nor at 
thy out goings abroad to discover him to the 
English factors, as thou wilt answer upon thy 
life, and the highest torments can be devised 

“ These directions delivered, and alas, too 
aecessary to me in the perfor mance , my roome 
was made a darke-drawn dungeon, my belly 
the anatomy of mercilesse hunger, my com- 
fortlesse hearmg, the receptacle of sounding 
bells, my eyes wanting light, a loathsome lan- 
vuishing in dispaire, and my ground lying bo- 
dy, the woefull mirrour of misfortunes, every 
houre wishing anothers comming, every day 
the night, and every night the morning 

*“ And now being every second or third day 
attended with the twinckling of an eye, and 
my sustenance agreeable to my attendance, 
iny bedy grew exceeding debile and intirme, 
insomuch that the governour (after his an- 
swers received from Madrile) made haste to 
put in execution his bloody and mercilesse pur 
pese before Christmas holy dayes, lest the ex- 
piring of the twelfth day | should bee utterly 
famished, and unable to undergoe my tryall 
without present perishing, yet unknowne to 
me, save onely in this knowledg. that I was con 
fined to die a fearefull and unacquainted death 
for it is a current custome with the Spaniard 
that if a stranger be apprehended upon any 
suspition, he is never brought to open tryall, 
and common jaile, but clapped up in a dun- 
geon, and there tortured, impoisoned, or starv 
ed to death. Such meritorious deeds accom- 
pany these onely titular Christians. 

“In end, by God's permission, the scourge 
of my fiery tryall opproaching ; upon the forty 
seventh day after my first imprisonment, and 
five dayes before Christmas; about two of 
clock in the morning, | heard the noise of a 
coach in the fore streete, marvelling much 
what it might meane 

“ Within a pretty while I heard the locks of 
my prison-doore in opening; whereupon be- 
queathing my soule to God, | humbly implored 
his gracious mercie and pardon for my sinnes 
for neither in the former night, nor this could 
I get any sleep, such was the force of gnawing 
hunger, and the portending heavinesse of my 
presaging soule. 

“ Meanwhile the former nine sergeants, ac- 
companied with the scrivan, entered the room 
without word speaking, and carrying mee 
thence, with irons and all, on their armes 
through the house to the street, they laid mee 
on my backe in the coach: where two of them 


| sat up beside me, (the rest using great silence) 


went softly along by the coach side. 





bolt 
exc 
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“ Then Baptista the coachman, an Indian ne- 
gro, droving out at the sea gate, the way of the 
shoare side, | was brought westward almost a 
league from the towne, to a vine-presse house, 
standing alone amongst vineyards, where they 
inclosed mee in a roome till day-light, for hither 
was the racke brought the night before, and 
privily placed in the end of a trance 

“ And all this secresie was used, that neither 


English, French, or Flemings, should see or | 
get any knowledge of my tryall, my grievous | 


tortures, and dreadful dispatch, because of their 
trecherous and cruel proceedings 

“ At the breach of day the governour Don 
Francisco, and the Aleade, came forth in ano- 
ther coach. where when arrived, and I invited 
to their presence, | pleaded for a trench-man, 
being against their law to accuse or concemne 
a stranger, withoufa sufficient interpreter 
The which they absolutely refused, neither 
would they suffer, or grant mee an appellation 
to Madrid. 

“ And now after long and new examinations, 
from morning to darke night. they finding my 
first and second confession to ruanne im one, 
that the governour swore. I had learned the 
art of memory: saying, further, is it possible 
hee can in such distresse, and so long a time, 
observe so strictly in every manner, the points 


of his first confession, and | so often shifting | 


him too and fro. 

* Well, the governour’s interrogation and 
my confession being mutually subscribed, he 
and Don Francesco besought mee earnestly to 
acknowledg and confesse my guiltinesse in 
time: if not, he would deliver me in the al- 
cades hands there present: saying moreover, 
thou art as yet in my power, and | may spare 
or pardon thee, providing thou wilt coniesse 


thyselfe a spie and a traytour against our na- | 


tion 

“ But, finding mee stand fast to the marke 
of my spotlesse innocency, he, invective, and 
malicious hee, after many tremenduous threat- 
nings, commanded the serivan to draw up a 
warrant for the chiefe justice; and done, he 
set his hand to it, and teking me by the hand, 
delivered me and the warrant in the aleade 
majors hands, to cause mee be tortured, bro- 
ken, and cruelly tormented. 

“ Whence being carried along on the ser- 
geants armes, to the end of a trance or stone- 
gallery, where the pottaro or racke was placed, 
the encarnador, or tormentor, began to disbur- 
den me of my irons, which beg very hard 
inbolted, he could not ram-verse the wedges 
for a long time: whereat the chief justice be- 
ing offended, the malicious villaine with the 
hammer which hee had in his hand, stroake 
away above an inch of my left heele with the 
bolt. Whereupon I grievously groaning, being 
exceeding faint, and without my three ounces 
of bread, and a little water for three dayes to- 
gether: the alcade said, O traitor, all this is 
nothing but the earnest of a greater bargaine 
you have in hand. 

“ Now the irons being dissolved, and my tor- 
ments approaching, | fell prostrate on my knees 
crying to the heavens, 

“*QO great and gracious God, it is truely 
knowne to thy all-seeing eye, that I am inno- 
cent of these false and feartull accusations, and 


| of death, to shun present punishment. 
| according to the multitude of thy mercies, O 





since therefore it is thy good wili and pleasure, 
that I must suffer, now by the scelerate hands 
of merciless men ; Lord furnish mee with cou 
rage, strength, and patience, least by an impa- 
tient minde, and feeble spirit, | become my 
owne mur‘herer, in confessing myselfe guilty 


And 


Lord, be merciful] to iny sinfull soule, and that 
for Jesus thy Sonne and my Redeemer his 
sake. 

* After this, the aleade and scrivan being 
both chaire-set, the one to examining, the other 
to write downe my confession and tortures: | 
was by the executioner stripped to the skin, 
brought to the rack ; and then mounted by him 
on the top of it: where eftsoones | was ‘uung 
by the pareshoulders, with two small cords, 
which went under both my armes running on 
two rings of iron that were fixed in the wall 
above my head 

* Thus being hoysed, to the appointed height, 
the tormentor discended below, and drawing 
downe my legs, through the two sides of the 
three planked racke, hee tyed a cord about 


| each of my ankles: and then ascending upon 


the racke, hee drew the cords upward, and 
bending forward with mainforce my two kneels 
against the two planks; the sinewes of my 
hams burst asunder, and the lids of my knees 
being crushed, and the cords made fast, I hung 
so demayned for a large houre. 

* At last the encarnador, informing the go 
vernour that I had the marke of Jerusalem on 
my right arme, joyned with the name and 
crowne of King James, and done upon the ho- 
lv grave; the corridigor came out of his ad- 
joyning stance, and gave direction to tear asun- 
der the name and crowne (as hee said) of that 
heretike king, an arch-enemy to the holy Ca- 
tholic church: then the tormentor laying the 
right arme above the left, and the crown up- 
most, did cast a cord over both armes seven 
distant times: and then lying downe upon his 
backe, and setting both his feete on my hol- 
low-pinched belly, he charged and drew vio- 
lently, with his hands, making my wombe sup- 
port the force of his feet, till the seven several 
cords combined in one place of my arme (and 
cutting the crowne, sinewes, and flesh to the 
bare bones) did pull in my fingers close to the 
palme of my hands ; the left hand of which is 
lame so still, and will be for ever 

“ Now imine eyes began to startle, my mouth: 
to foame and froath, and my teeth to chatter 
like to the doubling of drummers stickes. O 
strange inhumanity of men, monster man- 
glers! I surpassing the limits of their nation- 
al law; three score tortures being the tryall 
of treason, which [ had and was to endure 
yet thus to inflict a seaven-fold surplussage of 
more intollerable cruelties : and, notwithstand 
ing of my shivering lips, in this fiery passion, 
my vehement groaning, and blood springing 
fonts. from armes, broaken sinewes, hamunes, 
and knees ; yea, and my depending weight on 
flesh-cutting cords, yet they stroake me on the 
face with cudgels, to abate and cease the thun- 
dring noise of my wrestling voice. 

« At last, being loosed from these pinnacles 
of paine, I was hand-fast set on the floore, 
with this their incessant imploration: Con 
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fesse, confesse, confesse in time, for thine ine- | in regard of my head hanging downward, and 
vitable torments ensue: where finding nothing | the water re-ingorging itselfe, in my throat, 


from me but still innocent,O | am imnocent, | with a strugling force, it strangled and swal 
O Jesus! the Lamb of God have mercy upon | lowed up wy breath from youling and groaning 
mee, and strengthen mee with patience to un- “And now to prevent my renewing griefe 


dergo this barbarous murder (for presently my heart faileth and forsaketh 


“Then by command of the justice, was my | me) I will onely briefely avouch, that betweene 


trembling body laid above, and along upon the | each one of these seven circalar charges | was 
face of the racke, with my head downeward, | aye re-examined, each examination continuing 
inclosed wit! a circled hole; my belly up- | halfe an houre: each half houre a hell of in 





most. and my heeles upward toward the top of | fernall paine; and between each torment, @ 


the racke, my legs and armes being drawne | long distance of life-quelling time 


asunder, were fastned with pinnes and cords, * Thus lay I five howers upon the racke, be 
to both sides of the outward plankes; for now tween ftoure a clock aiternoone. and ten # 
was | to receive niv maine torments clocke at night, having had intlected upon mee 
*‘ Now what a | itturo or rack is (for it stood | sixtie severall t roents neverthciesse, they 
by the wall of timber.) the upmost end whereof | continned mee a large halfe houre (after all my 
is larger than a ful! stride; the lower end be- | torments) at the full bending, where my body 


and the three planks joyning toge- | being all begored with blood, and cut through 
ntormable to man’s shoulders; | in every part, to the crushed and bruised 
tend of the middle plancke | bones, | pittitully remained, still roaring, how! 


ing narrow 
ther are made «x 


in the downe-mo : 
there was a vherein my head was laid ing, foaming, bellowing, and gnashing my 
in length it is longer than a man, being imter- | teeth, with insupportable cryes. before the 
1 pl mecket » plancke, plunes were undone, and my body loosed 


laced with yall ros ire 
which divided my supported thighes trom the “True it is, it passeth the capacity of man, 
middle plank: through the sides of which ex- | either sensibly to conceive, or | patiently to 


teriour planks there were three distant holes | expresse the intollerable anxiety of mind, and 


every one of them; the use whereof you | affliction of body, in that dreadiull time I sus 


in 
shal! presently heare tamed 

* Now the aleade giving commission, the ex- * At last my head being by their armes ad- 
eutioner layd first a cord over the calfe of my | vanced, and my body taken from the racke, 
leg, then another on the middle of my thigh the water regushed abundantly trom my 
and the third cord over the great of my arme; | mouth; then they recloathing my broken 
which was severally done on both sides of my | bloody, and cold trembling body being all this 
body receiving the ends of the cords, from | time starke naked, I fell twice in a sounding 
these sixe several! places through the holes | trance: which they againe refreshed with a 
made in the outward planks, which were tast little wine, and two warme eggs, not for cha- 


ened to pinnes, and tlhe pinnes made fast with | rity done, but that I should be reserved to fur 
a device: tor he was to charge on the outside ther punishment, and if it were not too truly 
of the planks, with as many pinnes as there | known those sufferings to be of trueth, 1t 
were holes and cords; the cords being first | would almost seem incredible to many, that a 
laid meet to my skin: and on every one of | man being brought so low with starving hun 


these sixe parts « f my body, l was to receive ver, and extreme cruelties, could haue subsist 











seven severall tortures: each torture consist ed any longer reserving life 

ing of three winding throwes of every pinne ; “And now at last they charged my broken 

vhich amounted to twenty one throwes in | legs, with my former eye-frighting irons, and 

every one of these five parts done, | was lamentably carried on their armes 
Then tormentor having charged the | to the coach, being after midnight, and secret 

first passage above my body (making fast by a | ly transported to my former dungeon without 

device each torture as they were multiplyed) | any knowledge to the towne, saue onely these 





he went to an earthen jarre standing full my lawless and mercilesse tormentors: where 
of water, a little beneath my head: from | when come, I was laid with my head and my 
whence carrying a pot full of water, in the | heeles alike high, on my former stones 
bottome whereof there was an incised hole, “ The latter end of this weefull night, poor 
which being stopped by his thumb, till it came | mourning Hazier, the Turke, was set to keepe 
to my mouth, he did not poure it in my bellie me, and on the morrow the governour entred 
the measure being a Spanish sombre, which is my roome, threatning me still with more tor 
an English pottle: the first and second ser- | tures to confesse; and so caused hee every 
vices | gladly received, such was the scorching | morning long before day, his coach to be rum 
drouth of my tormenting paine, and likewise, | bled at his gate, and about me where I lay a 
I had drunke none for three daies before great roise of tongues, and opening of doores 
Sut afterward, at the third charge per- | and all this they did of purpose to affright and 
ceiving these measures of water to be inflicted | distract me, and to make me beleeve 1 was 
pon me as tortures, O strangling tortures! | | going to be racked againe, to make mee con 





losed my lips againe-standing that eager cre- | fesse an untrueth; and still thus they conti 
dulity nued every day of five dayes til] Christmas 
Whereat the alcalde inraged, set my teeth | “Upon Christmas day Mariana, the ladies 


asunder with a payre of iren cadges detaining | gentlewoman, got permission to visit me, and 
them there, at every severall turne, both | with her licence shee brought aboundance of 
mainely and manually; whereupon my hun- | teares, presenting me also with a dish of honey 
ger clungd belly waxing great, grew drum-like | and sugar, some confections and reasons in 3 
mbolstered; for it being a suffocating paine, | great plenty to my no small comfort, besides 
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using many sweet speeches for consolations 
sake 

Shee gone, and the next morning of saint 
Iohns day come, iong ere day the towne was 
in armes, the bells ringing backward, the peo- 
ple shouting, and whereon my 
ouerjoyed, thinking that the Moores 


drums beate, 
soul was 
had seazed upon all: and in the atternoone the 
with bread and water 


lrurke comming to inee 


the sec: f asked hun 
who re ply d, be oft good 

Grod Mah et. that 

shall be set at liberty 

Eng : 

ores, are joyn da t 
sack Malaga: And this worning 
m Allagant to premonish the go 
whereupon he and the towne 


being na diy 
and 
ior 
lush arimado, and 
: gether, and 
comming to 
post Came fr 
vernour thereot 
have instantly pulled downe all the coppe 


shops, and dwelling houses that were builded 


without the shore side adjoyning to the townes | 


wall: but yet said hee. it is no matter, the 


towne may easily be surprised and | hope wee | 


shall be merry in Algier, for there is above a 
hundred sayle seene hither; 
therewith kissing wy cheeke, he kindly let! 
me 

“Indeed, as for such news from Allagant 
twenty-eight houses. the 
the suspition they hac 


comuing atic 


detriment of 
ar-planted cannon 
“the English. and the 
irmes, were all true, save onely the « 
racy of the English with the Moores, that was 
false 
« Witnesse Richard 
captaines of his squader, who a 


dayes 
ulede 


towne foure 


Halkins, anc the 
little after 


Sir 


Christmas comming to the road, went tc the | 


governour to clear himselfe, and the flest of 
that absurd imputation laid to their charge 
The twelfth day of Christmas expired, they 
began to threaten me on still with more tor 
tures, even till all whicl 
comfortiesse time, | was miserably afflicted 
with the beastly plague of gnawing vermin 
which lay crawling in lumps, within, without, 
and about my body: yea, hanging in clusters 
about my beard, my lips, my nostrils, and my 
evebrows, almost inclosing my sight 

“« And for a greater satisfaction to their mer- 
eilesse mindes, the caused Areta 
his siver plate keeper, to gather and sweey 
the vermine upon me twice in eight dayes 
which tormented me to the death, being a per 
petuall punishment ; for mine armes being 
broke, my hands lucken, and sticking fast to 
the palms of both hands by reason of the 
-hrunk sinewes, | was unable to lift mine arms 
to stirre my fingers: much less to avoid the 
filthy vermin: neither could my legs and feet 
performe it, being impotent in all. Yet I ac- 
knowledge the poore infidell, some few times, 
and when opportunity served, would steale the 
keyes from Areta, and about midnight would 
enter my room, with sticks and burning oyle, 
and sweeping them together in heapes, would 
burne the greatest part, to my great release ; 
or doubtlesse | had beene miserable eat up, and 
devoured by them 

“ And now some eight dayes before Candle 
masse, the slave informed me, that an English 
seminary priest, born in London, and belong- 
ing to the Bishops Colledge of Malaga; and a 


Candlemasse: in 


governour 
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Scotish Cowper named Alexander Lay, borne 
in Dunbar, and there married, were in trans- 
iating all my bookes and observations out of 
English, in the Spanish tongue, bringyng every 
other dayes numbers of wrot papers to the go- 
vernour, and for their paines had thirty duc 
cats allowed, and that they were saying, I 
was an arch-hereticke to the pope, and the 
Virgin Mary 

‘ }iaving re-dounded him concealed thanks 
I was Inquisition, pre 
paring my selte in God, with faith, and pa- 
and gam-stand it; for my 
rival resoluts founded ; being 
mpany, and humane faces, | had 
lit of my soule celebrate to God 


issured of their blood 
tience, to I eive 
lh was surely 
siuzhtiess of ¢ i 
intirely the lg 
Almighty 
And hereupon the second day after Can 
dlemas, the governour, the inquisitor, a cano 
nicall priest, ¢ ntered my Gungeon accomipain 
ed with twu Jesuites, one of which was predi 
eator, and superior of the Tiatinean colledg of 
Malaga: where being chaire set, candle light- 
ed, and door locked; the inquisitor, after di 
verse frivolous questions, demanded me if I 
was a Roman Catholik, and acknowledged the 
pope's supremacy. To whom | answered, I 
Was the one, or did the other And 
what power (said I,) have you to challenge me 
is a chietfe article, of 
the former concluded peace, that one of ow 
Kings subjects should be troubled by your in 
usition; but as you have murdred me for 
iedged treason, 80 you meane to martyr me 


neither 


yf my religion, since it 


tor relagion 

And you governour, as you have tortured 
ind hunger-starved this helplesse body, con 
with cold and to the last of 
the Almighty God who revealeth th 
ill things (although I be never re 
ieved) will certainely discover it to my coun 
world. And is this the best of 
your repay to our merciful! 
king, who then being onely king of Scotland 
n the tune of your just over-throw of eighty 
ight, gave secourse to thousands of your ship 
wracked people for many moneths; and in 
he end caused transport them safely to their 
desired ports. Leaving to the worlds memory 
un eternal! starmpe of Christian bounty, mercy, 
ind royal charitie: and your acquittance to 
him, is an imputation of treachery to his fleete 
detaining and mis-regarding letters and 
seales, and now imposing to a tormented inno 
cent, your lawlesse inquisition 

To which the governour answered, al] that 
was true, but it was done more through feare 
than love, and therefore deserved the lesser 
thankes; but (intrim) wee will follow the ut 
termost of our ends. And the Jesuite predi 
eator to confirme his words, said, there was no 
faith to bee kept with heretikes, which direct- 
ly, or indires tly . is the sublime policy of con 
querors, which our mighty and innumerable 
evermore taketh notice of and ol 


sumed verimine 


lile 


secrets of 


rey and to the 


good deeds you 


his 


nation 
serveth 

“Then the arising, expressed 
himselfe thus. Behold the powerfull maje sty 
of Gods mother, commander of her Sonne. 
equall to the Father, wife of the Holy Ghost, 
Queene of Heaven, protector of angels, and 
sole gubernatrix of the earth, &&. How thou 


Inquisitor 
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being first taken as a spye, accused for tre- 
ehery, and innocently tortured (as we acknow- 
ledge we were better informed lately from 
Maudrile of the bnglish imtention) yet it was 
her power, her Divine power, which brought 
these judgments upon thee, in that thou hast 


wrote calumaiously agvinst her blessed mira- | 


eles of Loretta; and against his holinesse the 
great agent and Chirists vicar on earth: there- 
fore thou hast justly falne into our hands by 
her speciall appointment, thy bocks and pa- 


pers are miraculously transiated by her spe- 
eiall providence with my owne countreymen; | 


wherefore thou maist clearely see, the 


netrable mysteries of our glorious lady im pu- 
nishing her offenders: avd for a hamble satis- 
faction, repent thee of thy wickednesse, and 
be converted to the holy mother church. And 
after many such like exhortations of all the 
foure, the inquisitor assigned ime exght daies 
for my conversion: saying that he and the 
Tiatines would twice a day visite mee in that 
time, intreating me to bee advised againe the 
next morning, of these doubts and dilliculties 
that withstood my conscience. 

“ Then in leaving ine, the Jesuite predica- 
tor making a crosse upon my crossed brest, said, 
My sonne, behold you deserve to be burnt 
quick; but by the grace of our Lady of Lo- 
retto, whom you have blasphemed, we will 
both save your soule and body: Snewing forth 
also this feminine Latine: .Vam mansueta et 
misericordiosa est Ecciesia, O Ecclesia Roma- 
na! extra quem non est salus They gone, and 
I alone all this night, was | instant with my 
God, imploring his grace to rectify my 
thoughts, illuminate my understanding, con- 
firme my confidence, beatific my memory, to 
sanctifie my knowledge, to expell the servile 
feare of death, and to save my soule from the 
intangling corruption of any private ends, illu- 
sions, or mundane respects whatsoever. 

“The next morning, the three Ecclesias- 
tickes returned, and being placed with chaires 
and candles, the inquisitor made interrogation, 
of what difficulties, errours, or mis-beleefe | 
had: to whom ingennously I answered I had 
none, neither any ¢fficulty, errour, nor mis- 
beliefe ; but was confident in the promises of 
Jesus Christ, and assuredly believed his re 
vealed will in the Gospell, professed in the 
Reformed Catholike church ; which being con- 
firmed by grace, I had the infallible assurance 
in my soule, of the true Christian faith 

“To these words hee answered, thou art no 
Christian, but an absurd hereticke, and with- 
out conversion ; a member of perdition ; where- 
upon I replyed, Reverend sir, the nature of 
eharity and religion, doe not consist in oppro- 
brious speeches; wherefore if you would con- 
vert mee, as you say, convince mee by argu- 
ment: if not, all your threatnings of fire, 
death, nor torments, shall make me shrink 
from the truth of Gods word in sacred scrip- 
tures. Whereupon the mad inquisitor clapped 
mee on the face with his foote, busing mee 
with many raylings, and if the Jesuits had not 
intercepted him, hee had stabbed me with a 
knife; where, when dismissed, I never saw 
him more.” 

It appears that the governor had given him 
ap to the Inquisition; and, as the arguments 


Lithgow’s Rare Adventures. 


of the priests took no effect upon him, he is 
condemned to death 

* But hauing satisfied his bewitching policy 
with a Christian constancy, they all three left 
me in a thundering rage ; vowing | should that 
night have the first seal of my long sorrowes 
and directing their course to the bishop and 
Inquisitor (for the governour had wrested the 
inquisition ypon mee, to free him of his former 


| aspersion layde upon the English fleet, and my 


tryall therefore, converting it all to matters of 
religion) the inquisition, I say, sat forth with, 
where first I was condemned to receiue that 
night eleuen strangling torments in mv dun- 
geon: and then after Easter holidayes, | should 
be transported priu itely to Grenada, and there, 
about midnight, to be burnt body and bones in 
to ashes, and my ashes to be flung into ayre 
well, that same night, the scriuan, sergeants, 
and the young English priest, entered my me 
| lancholy stannce: where the priest in the Eng 
| lish tongue vrging me «ll that he could (thougl 
| little it was he could doe) and vupreuailing, I 
| was disburdened of my irons, vnclothed to my 
| skin, set on my knees and held vp fast with 
| their hands: where, instantly, setting my teeth 
j asunder with iron cadges, they filled my belly 
| tull of water, euen gorgemg to my throate 
then, with a garter, they bound fast my throat, 
| till the white of mine eye turned vpward; and 
being laid on ‘ny side, I was by two sergeants 
tumbled too and fro senen times through the 
| roome ; even till J} was almost strangled : this 
done, they fastned a smal! cord about each one 
of my great toes. and hoysing me therewith to 
the roofe of a high loft (for the cords runne on 
two rings of iron fastned above) they cut the 
garter, and there | hung with my head dowa- 
ward, in my tormented weight, till all the gush- 
ing water dissolved: this done, I was let 
downe from the loft, quite senselesse, lying a 
long time cold dead among their hands: where 
of the governour being informed, came run- 
ning vp stayres, crying—is he dead? O fie, 
villans, goe fetch me wine, which they powred 
in my mouth, regayning thereby a slender 
| sparke of breath 

“ These strangling torments ended, and I 
reclothed, and fast bolted againe, they left mee 
lying on the cold floore praysing my God, and 
singing of a Psalme. The next morning the 
pittifull Turke visiting mee with bread and 
water, brought me also secretly, in his shirt- 
sleeve, two handfulls of raisins and figges, lay- 
ing them on the floore amongst the crawling 
vermine, for having no use of armes nor bands, 
I was constrained by hunger and impotency of 
time, to licke up one with another with my 
tongue: this charity of figs the slave did once 
every weeke or fortnight, or else I had long 
ere then famished.” 

His miserable situation becomes known to 
the English in Malaga, by an accident, and he 
is released. 

“ But now to abbreviat a thousand circum- 
stances of my lamentable sufferings, which 
this volume may not suffer to contain. By 
God's great providence, about a fortnight be- 
fore Easter, anno 1621, there came a Spanish 
cavaliere, of Grenada, to Malaga, whom the 
governour, one night, invited to supper, being 
of old acquaintance ; where, after supper, to 
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iutertaine discourse, the governour related and | 
disclosed to the stranger, (God working there- | 
vy my discovery and deliverance.) all the pro- 
ceedings and causes of my first apprehending, | 
my confessions, torments, starvings, their mis- 
ian of the English fleete, and finally, the | 
wresting of the Inquisition upon me, and their } 
condemnatory sentence; seeming also much 
to lament my misfortunes, and praising my | 
travailes and deserts 
“ Now allthis while, the gentleman's ser- 
vant, a Flandrish Fleming, standing at his | 
maister’s back, and adhering to all the gover- 
nour’s relations, was astonished, to heare of a | 
sakelesse stranger, to have indured, and to 
indure such damnable murther and cruelty. | 
Whereupon, the discourse ending, and mid- 
night past, the stranger returned to his lodg- 
ing; where the Fleming having bedded his 


master, and himselfe also in another roome, he | 


could not sleepe all that night, and if hee sluin- 
bered, still hee thought hee saw a man tortu- 


ring, and burning in the fire; which he con- | 


fessed to Mr. Wilds when morning came 


“ Well, he longed for day, and it being come, | 


and hee cloathed, hee quietly left his lodging, 
inquiring for an English factor, and coming to 
the house of Mr. Richard Wilds, the chete 
English consull. Hee told him all what hee 
heard the governour tell his master, but could 
not tell my name ; only master Richard Wilds 
conjectur'd it was I, because of the others re- 
port of a traveller, and of his first and former 
acquaintance with me there 

“ Whereupon the Fleming being dismissed, 
he straight sent for‘tue other English factors, 
Mr. Richard Busbiteh, Mr. lohn Corney, Mr. 
Hanger, Mr. Stanton, Mr. Cooke, Mr. Rowley, 
and Mr. Woodson ; where advising them, what 
was best to be done for my reliete, they sent 
letters away immediately with all post dilli- 
gence, to Sir Walter Aston, his maiesties am- 
bassadour lying at Madrile. Vpon which hee, 
mediating with the king and counsel! of 
Spaine, obtained a straight warrant to com- 
mand the governor of Malaga, to deliuer mee 
ouer in the English hands; which being come, 
to their great dislike, | was released on Easter 
Satturday before midnight, and carryed uppon 
Hazier, the slaues backe, to Master Busbitches 
house, where I was carefully attended till day 
light. 

“ Meanewhile, by great fortune, there being 
a squader of his maiesties ships lying in the 
road, Sir Richard Halkins came early ashoare, 
accompanied with a strong trayne, and re- 
ceiued mee from the merchants: whence | 
was carryed on men’s armes, in a pair of blan- 
quets, to the Vanguard, his maiesties ship 
And three dayes thereafter, | was transported 
to a ship, bound for England, the fleets victual- 
ler, named the Good Will, of Harwich, by di- 
rection of the General, Sir Robert Maunsell : 
where being well placed, and charge given by 
Sir Richard Halkins to the ships master, Wil- 
liam Westerdale, for his aa toward the 
preservation of my life, which then was broght 
so low and miserable. The aforesaid mer- 
chants sent me from shoare, besides the ships 
victuals, a suite of Spanish apparell, twelue 


o 
| t 





hens, with other poultry, and a barrell of wine, 
+ basket full of egges, two roves of figges and 


raisins, two hundred oranges and lemmons, 
eight pounds of sugar, a number of excelient 
good bread, and two hundred realls in siluer 
and gold ; besides two double pistolls, Sir 
Richard Halkins sent mee as a token of his 
loue.”’ 

When Lithgow arrived at Deptford, he was 
carried upon a bed to Theobalds, where the 
King resided and placed in the Privy Gallery, 
he Kiug. James vent him to 
Bath, at the royal expense. where he stayed 
twent,-seven weeks, and appears to have re- 
covered his heaiih and strength, exc epting in 
his lett Various attempts were made te 
procure redress from Gondomar, the Spanish 
Ambassador; and one of them was backed so 
forcibly by violent conduct on the part of Lith- 
gow, that some sort of a challenge passed, and 
the poor pilgrim was imprisoned again in the 
Marshalsea, at Southwark, “ whence,” he says, 
* he returned with more credit, than Gondo- 
mar did with honesty to Spain.” 

In the reign of Charles, Lithgow brought 
his case, by a bill of grievances. before the 
Upper House ; but he never appears to have 
obtained any satisfactory redress 
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From Watts’s Literary Sowveni: 


THE VISIONARY 
BY HORACE SMITH. 
“On! do not with cold sneers enthral! 
Nor circumscribe with rules pedantic. 
Those flights of seul that worldlings cali 
Wild. visionary, and romantic ;— 
For yearnings aiter hidden things, 
Imaginetive aspirations, 
And ditn, fantastic shadowings 
Of superhuman revelations, — 


And communings with nature, till 
The mind is lost in dreams seraphic 
Though they unfit it to fulfil 
The sordid drudgeries of traffic, 
The soul from all debasement clear 
Of Vice’s dross or earthly leaven, 
And if they tempt it from its sphere 
At least solicit it to Heaven 


Happy ! who can the fence o’ervault 

By which this scene of care is bounded 
And when he feels his courage halt, 

His mind perplexed, his spirit woundec 
Can conjure up a world more fair, 

By intellectual necromancy, 
Luxuriate in Elysiums rare, 

And taste the Paradise of Fane) 


From the Same 
STANZAS FOR MUSIC 


RY THE REV T. DALE. 


« Q, greaTHE no more that simple air, 
Though soft and sweet thy wild notes swe! 
To me the only tale they tell 

Is cold despair '— 
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that they retained this habit in the chase; for 


I heard it once from lips as fair, | 
I heard it in as sweet a tone.— 
Now I am left on earth alone, 

And she is—where 


How have those well-known sounds renewed 

The dreams of ea 

When life—a desert now—was strewed 
With fairy flowers 

Then all was bright d fond. and fair,— 


Now flowers are faded ire 


er, happier hou 


And heart and hope art th the dead, 
For she is—where 

Can I then love the air she loved ? 

Can | then hear the : y strain 

Which brings her to my il again 


Calm and unmov'd :-— 
And thou to blame my tears forbear ; 
For while I list. sweet maid! to thee, 
Remembrance whispers, ‘such was she, — 
And she is—where 


From Tales of a Voyager 
rHE BOARWOLF 


ix that mountainous region called the Ber 
trasse, which lies along tle inks ft tin 
Rhine, it was formerly the custom for the 
young men, when they came to a certain age 
to inroll themselve na company ot hunter 
tor the express purpose of pul r and dé 


stroying wolves; for which reason 


was called the wolf-slaughterers. Indeed, that 


part of the country is so craggy, so fu of ca 
verns, and so crowded with woods, that it is 
the place in the world most fitted for the har 


bour of wild beasts, and accordingly, there 


were in former times a vast number to be found 


there; so many, in thet, that had not the wolf 


slaugiiterers been very active, daring young 


men, it would have been almost impossible to | 
1ave resided ther ind it was only by their | 
exertions, that the villagers of Fiendenheim | 
were able t reserve any cattle Many age | 
ago and | ng before the invention of fire-arms 

there were at the head of this band two young | 
men, who were particularly successful in their 

attempts against the wolves. They were both 
strong, jearless, and well skilled in the use of 

their weapons. and they were considered as 


thiefs of the troop. because each had destroyed 
more wild beasts with his own hands than any 
ether two belonging te it, although, between 
themselves, the number was equal; for if Hen 
drick (so one was called.) at any time had the 
advantage, Wolfgang, the other, never desisted 
from the chase till he had brought home the 
head of a wolf, to reduce their conquests to the 
same level. This rivalry was, however, not 
the occasion of any enmity between these 
young men; for, as they had been brought up 
trom children together, they were accustomed 
to strive for the same prizes, and engage tn | 
the same undertakings, so that they were al- 
ways most pleased when both sueceeded in the 
same degree. Indeed, it is said, that when on 
had the superiority, he always relaxed his ex- | 
rtions, till the other came up with him, and | 





Wolfgang has been known, after he had ki 
one beast, to miss the next purposely, that 
Hendrick might strike it. and Hendrick has 
when fortune was on his side 
was no quarre ] be 
were both 
were alike 


done the same 
Another reason why ther 
tween them, perhaps, was, that they 


equally handsome Not that they 


in feature, though thev were of the same 
height ; for Woltyang’s beauty had a boldness 
in it hich Hendrick’s wanted, but then Hen 
drick's untenance was calin and interesting 
and as the pers agreed with their persons 


h thoucht his own exterior the best, so 
that envy did not threaten to render thei 
frier hip of short duration There is, how 

e stumbling block in the way 


ev waves sor 
of perfect happiness, and this the triends met 
with 


It chanced, one evening, whilst returning by 


the chase, bearing on the 





the elves trom 
points of their spears the heads of two wolves 
which they had just slaughtered, that they 
passed thro 1 deep narrow gien, leading 
between high rocky banks, from the clefts of 
rew out birch and mountain ash trees, 
n h num 1s to overshadow their path, 
1 give a d gloom to the space beneath 
bh had not reached half way, when they 
heard a ud growl, and looking carefully 
I nd, espred a hid us monster, partly con- 
cealed amongst tall stones and low bushes 
W frang cried out, “a boar a boar'” and 
Hendrick exclaimed “a wolf! a wolt both 


! attack it But the 


weparing instantly 
loved in devouring it 


j 

brute, which was eny 

afler displaying a fri¢htful parr of jaws, 
—_, > = t J 


rey, 
turned its tail 


and making show of resistance 
ind fled through the underwood, hidden from 
their view, till it reached the mouth of the ra 
vine, when springing suddenly out, it escaped 
into the more open country. The huntsmen 
however, knowing that it must choose to fly 
through the gorge of the pass, or remain in 
the dell, had hurried that way, and were close 
at its heels, when it darted trom the thicket 
This gave them hopes. aod giving full rein to 
their horses. they pursued it over a wide piece 
of heathy waste They had now a good op- 
for ascertaining the nature of the 


portunity 
notwithstanding 


animal they followe but, 
their skill in the chase, they were unable to 
decide what kind of beast it was; for, though 
it had the straight back, bushy tail, and long 
rallop, of a wolf, still it had the thick, bristly, 
ind snouted head of a boar, and its feet were 
not similar to those of any animal they had 
seen. They, therefore, supposed it might be 
some mongrel! brute, or one of the wild beasts 
brought from Syria, which had broken loose 


from the menage of the Archbishop of Mentz 
But, be it what it might, they pushed after it 
with the greatest resolution, because, when 
they had started it from its lurking place, they 
pe received that it had been tearing in pieces 
the body of a child 

The direction which the monster took led 
them across a smal] stream, that divided their 
district from the neighbouring one, and brought 
them at last into a place dangerous for horse 
wen, and difficult for the pursuit of game. It 
was an extensive level, reaching from the rivu- 
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let to a distant range of hills, and would have 
been a plain had it not been covered with huge 
masses of detached rock, scattered about it, as 
if a large mountain had been dashed to pieces, 
and strewed over its surface. Many of the 
fragments were so large, that they resembled 
small cliffs, and from their tops and sides grew 
out and hung down trees and shrubs of every 
description. Several lay as if fallen against 
each other, so as to leave caverns and arches 
between their sides, and the red glare of the 
sun, setting behind the hills, gleamed through 
these openings in a wild and beautiful manner. 
Other pieces were small and plentiful, lying in 
heaps, as well as separately, amongst the larger 
masses; so that, though there were many roads 
and passages between these rocks, still they 
were rendered unsafe for horses by these lesser 
stones. 

The hunters had scarcely entered this re- 
gion before they lost sight of their game; but, 
hoping to regain the scent, they dashed for- 
ward amongst the pathways, and. after a short 
time saw the brute turning round a corner 
This tempted them stil] further, till, after be- 
wildering themselves amidst the intricacies of 
this desert, they gave over the pursuit, having 
ceased for some time to see the monster, and, 
indeed, it was growing so dark, that they would 
not have been long able to view it had it been 
before them 

They now thought of returning home to 
Fiendenheim, and turned their horses the way 


contrary to that which they had come, and, as | 
they rode along, wondering what kind of beast | 


they had chased, they found that their exertion 
had both fatigued them and made them exces- 
sively thirsty. 
take a full draught from the stream when they 
reached it, and agreed to ask permission of the 
lord of that domain to bring their whole troop 
on the following day, to give full pursuit to so 
dangerous a monster. They were talking 
about the dogs and weapons they would bring 
with them, when they caught a glimpse of a 
light at a short distance, and wishing to ob- 
tain, if possible, something better thana draught 
of water, to quench their thirst, they made to- 
wards it, and arrived at the door of a residence, 
half cottage and half cavern, which stood under 
the side of one of the largest masses of rock ; 
and they recollected that this place was the 
habitation of a hermit, a recluse so austere that 


he hardly ever suffered himself to be seen by | 


any body. 

They knocked at the door, however, and it 
was opened, not by an old man, with a white 
beard, as they expected, but by a beautiful girl, 
of about sixteen, whose face and figure far ex- 
celled those of all the daughters of their native 
hamlet, and, in truth, of any other place they 
knew. She blushed at first, and seemed in- 
clined to close the door again, but Wolfgang 
asked, in a tone of compliment, that she would 
give him a draught of milk. and Hendrick se- 
conded him, with such gentle supplication, 
that she felt almost compelled to speak; and, 
then, not liking to refuse so small! a request, 
she brought out a large jug, not of milk but of 
true Rhenish wine, which she poured out into 
horns, and offered to each of the huntsmen. 
"hey accepted her gift with many thanks, 
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| which she received with smiles; and, by way 
| of prolonging the conversation, they inquired 

whether she had seen or heard of any strange 

beast near her habitation. She replied, that, 
| within the few last days, her father had told 
her that he had seen an animal that he had 
never seen before, and had bidden her be care- 
ful that she was not surprised, for that it wae 
very ferocious, and had carried off the child of 
one of the inhabitants of the village of Grif- 
hausen. She then invited them to alight, say- 
ing that, perhaps, her parent couid tell them 
more concerning it. 

The young men were both so fascinated 
with this beauty, that they would willingly 
have spent some hours in gazing at and con- 
versing with her; but, for some reason or other, 
they obstinately refused, although she pressed 
them to enter the cottage. After a little more 
conversation, she wished them good night; and 
though they both intended to see her again, 
neither of them mentioned a word of his inten- 
tion, either to her or to his companion. In- 
deed, from that moment they became so des- 
perately jealous of each other, (which was the 
reason why they would not stop that night, 
each looking upon the other as a rival,) that 
they scarcely spoke all the way back to Fien- 
denheim; and the next day, instead of sum- 





According!y, they resolved to | 


moning the troop to give the beast chase, each 
rode separately in search of the cottage, where 
they met, and quarrelled for the first time ; and 
so bitter was their enmity afterwards, that it 
would have been a pleasure to either of them 
to have run the other through with a boar 
epear 

Meantime the wild monster committed great 
ravages throughout the surrounding country, 
and it became unsafe for men unarmed, and 
women and children, to pass from one village 
to the other ; so that there was a general alarm 
spread round about, for a great distance. The 
wolf-hunters made many attempts to destroy it, 
but in vain; for, though it did not keep out of 
the way by day. yet it was so swift, and so art- 
ful in eluding pursuit, that all their endeavours 
were fruitless. Even Wolfgang and Hendrick 
could gain no advantage over their companions, 
except getting a little closer to the beast than 
the rest. At length, the lords of three villages, 
which this animal infested, fancying that there 
might be some want of energy in the attempts 





to destroy it, or, perhaps, a little fear, offered a 
reward of a piece of land to the man who should 

reduce its head, “to belong to him and his 
bers for ever,” besides the privilege of choos- 
ing the fairest maiden within their domains 
| as a wife, to whom they also promised a por- 
tion. 

This offer produced a great commotion 
among the young men of the three villages, as 
well as among the maidens; all of them | 
willing to obtain the reward; but upon Wolf- 
gang and Hendrick it had a very’strong effect. 
Since first beholding the young beauty among 
the rocks, they had both striven to gain her 
as a wife, but, though she gave them equal au 
dience, she declared positively in favour of nei- 
ther of them. But when the reward was of- 
fered for the head of the beast, she said that 
she would willingly give her hand to the hunts- 





man who should obtain it. Thus, besides the 
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hope of obtaining the reward, and the beauty, 
there was the fear that another should gain her, 


aud Wol'raag said, that he would rather the 


beast soul! tear him to pieces, than that Hen- 
dr.ck should become possessed of her, and Hen- 
drick said much the same of Wolfgang. Ne- 


vertheless, the monster continued his ravages, 
though all the country was in arms against 
him and it was at length reported, that Count 
Albert of Fiendenheim was going to invite all 
the knights and warriors of his acquaintance, 
to come and wake a grand attempt to rid his 
lands of such a scourge 


When it came to be known that Wolfgang | 


and Hendrick had querrelled, the inhabitants 
of their village inxious to know the 
cause of disagieement between two such strict 
friends, and they soon fund it out. But when 
the young en Fiendenheim had seen the 
dainsel, they said they could find nothmg in 
r, that there were many girls 


were 


her so enchantin 


in their own hamlet far superior to her, and, | 


im fact, that she was more disagreeable than 

leasing. On the other hand, the two hunts- 
men had told their sisters that there could not 
be a greater beauty among women, that her 
countenance was delightfully fascinating ; her 
eyes of the most brilliant black, her lips glowing 


coral, her nose finely formed, her complexion 


radiant with health, and her curling tresses of 


the loveliest auburn. This, of course, tempted 
many of the young women to make an oppor- 
tunity of seeing her, and they agreed with the 
young men, that she was any thing but agreea- 
ble. They found her features sharp and vixen- 
like, her eyes too small, and glowing more 
like live coals than diamonds, her nose hook- 
ed, her complexion of a peculiar sallow, and 
her locks elfish, snake-like, and of a fiery red 
colour. Her shape, which they had been told 
was exquisite, they thought too flimsy, and 
her dress was so gaudy and scanty, that they 
agreed she resembled one of the lost girls who 
wandered about the streets of Mentz, to tempt 
young men to their ruin, more than a modest 
inhabitant of the district of Brockencragg; 
and, in fine, they all agreed that she had in- 
fused some philter into the wine she had given 


to Wolfgang and Hendrick, and thereby de- | 


prived them of the right use of their senses | 
and understanding. But, what displeased them | 


more than any thing else, was that she re- 
fused to tell from whence she came. or who 
her father was, nor would she listen to any in- 
quiries about her family, saying, that those 
who liked her need not know her friends, and 
that those who disliked her should not 
Wolfgang, as | have already said, was of a 
temper somewhat inpatient, and when he 
heard that Count Albert purposed calling his 
friends to assist hun, fearing he should lose an 
opportunity of at once acquiring the beauty, 
he mounted his horse, and set out on the chase, 
swearing he would never return without the 
head of the monster; and, accordingly, he 
tried every art he was acquainted with, to 
surprise it anawares, for when it was con- 
scious of being pursued, nobody had any 
chance of coming up with it. All his address 
and toil, through the heat of the day, was, 
however, of no avail to him Twenty times 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


had he been on the point of plunging his short | 
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sword between its mbs, and as often had it 
slipped aside, and disappointed him. At last, 
towards evening, when all the rest, similarly 
engaged, had given up the chase, he fancied 
that the animal appeared lame, and exhausted 
with fatigue. Although he was scarcely other- 
wise himself, this idea dissipated all his weari- 
ness, and hoping that he might now run it 
down, he borrowed a fresh aot from the 
nearest house, and returning to where it lay, 
hid in its lair, he forced it to rise, and betake 
itself to that same plain over which he had 
first pursued it, in company with Hendrick 
He had now no doubt that it was maimed, for 
it ran with a limping gait, and with less speed 
than before. However, it managed to keep 
him at too great a distance behind to wound 
it, and, taking the same course it had formerly 
done, it led him across the boundary stream, 
and amongst those wildly-scattered crags 
where it had once escaped before. But as 
Wolfgang had now more advantage than at 
that time, both in the freshness of his horse, 
and in the knowledge of the roads, which he 
had acquired by visiting the cottage, he was 
able to keep the boarwolf, (for so the monster 
was called by the peasantry.) in sight. 

The red glare of the setting sun was now 
again gleaming through the uncouth arch- 
ways, and along the narrow passes of the 
rocks, as the impatient huntsman followed the 
brute into the centre of the level. Here, en- 
tering upon a smal! sandy space, scattered 
over with fragments of stone and dead wood, 
Wolfgang lost sight of the animal, for, as it 
had reached the plain before him, he could 
not decide the way it had taken. His temper, 
which had long been giving way during the 
pursuit, now totally forsook him, and throwing 
himself from his horse, he rolled upon the 
sand, cursing and blasphemwing every thing 
that came in his mind. He lay thus employ- 
ed, at last with his face towards the ground, 
when, faneying that he felt a strange gust of 
heat pass over him, he turned his head, and 
beheld the figure of a being somewhat human, 
but more resembling a devil. It had horns 
and a tail, its horns curled round its ears, and 
its tail was short and turned up like a hook 
It was hairy all over, and its feet ended in 
hoofs, like those of a hog 

Wolfgang was in too great a 
tremble 

“ Wolfeang,” said the being, “if you will 
give me power over you for four-and-twenty 
hours, you shall cut off the head of the boar- 
wolf 

“ T agree,” said the huntsman, without stop 
ping one moment to consider 

* Then kiss my hand, in token of obedience," 
said the stranger 

Wolfgang kissed the hand held out to him, 
and whilst he started back, for the touch of 
the being burnt his lips, it vanished, saying, 
“ chase the boarwolf to-morrow.” 

The huntsman now remounted his horse, 
and without allowing himself to think of what 
he had done, he hastened to the cottage of the 
beauty, with whom he staid, conversing till 
daylight, for both she and her father treated 
him as if they could not treat him too well. 

At daybreak he saddled his steed, and set 
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off to dislodge the boar-wolf from its lurking 
place, impatient both to make svre of the re- 


wards and to return home, for, as he had vow- | 


ed not to go back without the head, so he had 
kept his word. 

hen Wolfgang reached the glen, where 
he expected to meet the boarwolf, he found 
Hendrick there with some companions, who 
had risen early that morning to try the powers 


of two large dogs, which they had procured | 


from a great distance. These were blood- 
hounds of a fine breed, and were now engaged 
by Hendrick, because all the other dogs that 
had been employed in the chase of this mon- 
ster refused to follow it, being so terrified, 
that, whenever they were put upon the scent, 
they howled and slunk away in fear. Wolf- 
gang, elated with the kindness so lately shown 
him by the beauty and her father, and relying 
on the promise that he should cut off the head 
of the boarwolf, could not refrain from utter- 
ing a loud laugh of contempt, when he saw 
the pains taken by his former friend and his 
associates. He even bid him, with a sneer, 
“ vo home and look out for a wife, for that he 
meant to marry the beauty that night himself.” 
Hendrick was too intent on endeavouring to 
get scent of the wild beast, to reply to these 
msults, and Waving ascertained that it was not 
in the dell, he hurried over the hills, in search 
of it; and his rival, notwithstanding his secu- 
rity, not being willing that he should first 
start the game, set off to another spot, where 
he once or twice had met the animal. 

About an hour after this, Wolfgang unearth- 
ed the boarwolf. It sprung from beneath the 
root of an old withered yew-tree, which grew 
ever a low dark cave, in the side of a bank, 
just as the sun rose brilliantly from behind 
some opposite hills; and when the ferocious 
brute opened its jaws, to utter a hideous roar, 
its long tusks gleamed in the morning rays, 
and the white foam spirted from its mouth 
hike flakes of snow, while its bristly hide 
seemed to glitter in the light, as if throwing 
out sparks of fire. The eager huntsman rush- 
ed forward after it, eyeing with joy the ghastly 
grinning head, which he expected soon to 
seyer from its huge, ill-fashioned carcass, and 
which was to form the foundation of his for- 
tune, and the pledge of his union with his 
mistress. He forgot that Hendrick was also 
in the field with his friends, and their unerring 
dogs, or, if he thought of him, it was only to 
enjoy the anticipated mortification of his for- 
mer friend, when he returned to the village, 
bearing with him the spoil for which they both 
thirsted so ardently. 

The boarwolf, however, as if conscious that 
iis existence was to terminate that day, seemed 
resolved to exercise the strength and perseve- 
rance of its pursuer. It took wider and more 
intricate circuits than it had ever done before, 
it turned more frequently to bay, and almost 
ippeared to enjoy the eager onsets which the 
juntsman made to overcome it; but the horse 
of Wolfgang could only be brought to ride at 
it by the most strenuous endeavours of its mas- 
ter, exhibiting such evident marks of dismay 
at its glaring eye-balls, and erected bristles, 
that he could searcely keep its head towards 
‘t; and when he offered to dismount, for the 


| small, satisfied his 
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purpose of attacking it with his sword, the 
monster tock the opportunity of making off at 
full speed 

In this manner the chase continued till long 
past noon, by which time Wolfgang had be- 
come so fuint, with hunger anc exhaustion, 
that he could scarcels bis seat; for he 
had been extremely fatigued the day before, 
and had not closed his eyes during the night, 
having been too much engaged with his mis- 
tress to think of sleep. Besides. he had 
scarcely tasted food since the morning of the 
day before, for he took nothing but wine at 
the her:nitage, and this day he would not stop 
one moment to assuage his hunger at the cot- 


keen 


| tages of his acquaintances, near which he pass- 


ed, lest the boarwolf sheuld esx ape, or have 
time to renew his strength by rest. However, 
he recollected that his when she 
heard that he intended to renew the chase 
early in the morning, had given bim a sn all 
cake, which she had prepared during his stay, 
for she said that she was certain his eagerness 
would not allow him to think of refreshment, 
and that her gift would quell his appetite, and 
support his strength, till he had sle1n the mon- 
ster. Upon this he drew the loaf from his 
pocket, and ate it. with many mental thanks 
for the kind attention of the giver, and he felt 
his desire to slaughter the boarwolf increase 
with his wish to obtain the hand ot so amiable 
a girl. Asshe had said, so the theugh 
hunger, and renewed his 
spirits, or, rather. them more buoyant 
than before much did he feel 
elated, that he spurred on his horse as if just 
set off in the pursi)t, and the monster was 
obliged to fly more quickly than it had ever 
done. But the weather, which hitherto 
been brilliant and enlivening. now suddenly 
altered; large masses of dark clouds rolled up 
from behind the distant mountains, the wind 
rose, and swept along the edges of the woods 
with violence, full drops of rain fell at inter- 
vals, and the distant waters of the river were 
heard rushing along their rocky bed. Wolf- 
gang was too much accustomed to the tield 
not to know that these signs presaged « storm ; 
but his ardour would not permit any idea of 
relinquishing the pursuit to enter hs ~ind; 
besides, he Fancied these signs were but pre- 
ludes to the death of the boarwolf und he 
gazed at it with exultation as, for the thirc time 
that day, it hurried through the dell where he 
and Hendrick had first discovered 11. His 
spirits, now high, and free from fatigue, bore 
him along with a feeling of triumph, and 
though the wind shook the branches of the 
trees over his head, and sighed in the most 
threatening manner, he paid no attention to 
the impending tempest. 

At length, as he once more spurred along to 
the rocky level, the clouds burst above lim, 
and a deluge of rain and hail surrounded him 
instantaneously ; he seemed almost as i! in- 
closed in a moving mass of water, and as the 
drops struck against the ground they broke into 
a fine mist, which rose up on the wind like a 
second shower, or as if the earta were heated 
and being quenched by the rain, while large 
hailstones flew and danced about in every di- 
rection, causing his horse to start repeatedly 
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So thick and heavy was the shower, that 
Wolfgang lost sight of the boarwolf for a short 
time, though it still kept at the same distance 
before him. But an unusual darkness now be- 

to add to the horrors of the storm, not like 
Ss eageeach of night, but a deep gloom, as if 
the sun were losing its light hunder burst | 
in loud peals amongst the hills, and flashes of 
lightning at times shot along before him. Yet 
all these combined terrors had no effect on the 
mind of the huntsman ; at least he laughed at 
them with the feelings of a man intoxicated, 
for the few mouthfuls he had taken had pro- 
duced a state of idea almost similar to the ef- | 
fect caused by liquor, without impeding his | 
capability of bodily action. A hundred times | 
he blessed the providence of the beauty, in pro- | 
viding against his tatigue, and he heard the 
swoln waters of the boundary stream foam | 
amidst the stony windings of its channel, with- | 
out one impression of fear, or suggestion of 
prudence. 

The boarwolf chose the widest whirlpool 
over which to leap, and Wolfgang sprung boldly 
over the boiling vortex. He heeded not the 
labouring breath and staggering limbs of his 
courser, but spurred him violently, as he en- 
tered the district of Brockencragg, along the 
path which led to the hermitage, for in that di- 
rection the monster proceeded betore him. 

The storm raged with peculiar fury in this 
wild and desolate region. The wind roared 
hideously, as it rushed along the numerous pas- 
sages amongst the rocks, and the summits of 
the tall trees, that grew upon them, were bent 
below the crevices in which their roots found 
nourishment. ‘T'wice did Wolfgang escape the 
fall of trunks, which were torn with harsh 
crashes from their beds, and many times was 
he nearly struck from his saddle by pieces of 
stone, broken from the margin of cliffs by the 
lightning, which now darted closely around 
him. But his spirit and his persuasion that the | 
head of the monster would soon become his spoil, | 
were unabated and unalloyed, till, just as he 
was approaching the cottage of his mistress, | 
the boarwolf uttered a tremendous yell, which | 
was answered by the distant bay of dogs. | 
“ That fiend Hendrick !” muttered Wolfgang, | 
as the idea that his hated rival might rusii in 
between him and his reward glanced across his 
mind. He spurred on his steed, more unmer- | 
cifully than before, and was in an instant close 
by the hermitage. The beauty, as if fearless 
of wild beasts, of lightning, or of thunder, 
stood at the door, waving her hand in encour- 
agement to her lover, and he thought she 
seemed to enjoy the flashes of fire that glanced 
along before her; her face was bright, and her 
eyes shone, her hair floated in the wind. He 
heard her say, “ Do you hear Hendrick?” and 
in a moment was out of her sight and hearing, 
for. having turned a corner, the brute led him 
directly to the centre of the level. All the 
fury of the storm see:med likewise to tend that | 
way. for the violence of the wind, rain, and | 
hail, behind him, was almost intolerable. His | 

' 
| 





horse rushed along, as if borne by a rapid 
stream, striving more to keep itself steady than 
to maintain its speed; the lightning flashed 
round every crag, and the thunder seemed roll- 
ing along upon the earth, and jarring at every 
instant with the scattered fragments of rock. 


Even these he fancied tottered as he passed 
them, and shook their crumbling edges on his 
head ;—tittering and grinning whispers seemed 
to mock his ears, as he listened to the deep 
mouthings of Hendrick’s blood-hounds ; and the 
boarwolf growled and tore up the earth, as it 
fled before him. However, he gained upon it, 
and, only intent upon the accomplishment of 
his wishes, drew forth his short sword, to make a 
desperate attack, for Lu perceived by its agita- 
tion and furious howls that it would soon turn 
to bay. He was close at its heels, as it entered 
upon the sandy space in the centre of the level, 
and at the instant the monster turned and offer 
ed resistance, his horse fell dead close beside it 
The boarwolf sprung upon Wolfgang, and 
ripped up his thigh with its tusk; but the 


| huntsman, though writhing with pain, struck 


a tremendous blow at its brawny neck, which 
cleft the spine, and the head hung from its 
shoulders. Another blow severed it com- 
pletely; but at that instant a dense smoke, 
mingled with flame, issued from the carcass, 
and the boarwolf was changed into that fiend 
like being whom he had seen in that same place 
on the day before 

“ Wolfgang,” it exclaimed to the terrified 
hunter, “thou hast cut off the head of the 
boarwolf; for twenty-four hours thou art mine 
—Aye, and for ever'—Be thou now a boar- 
wolt!” 

*“ Not now,” cried Wolfgang, gasping with 
horror at the thought, “ Henrick is coming, he 
will slay me.” 

“f mean it,” replied the demon laughing 
ferociously, “ J brought him here, his dogs are 
mine—see he comes!" 

Wolfgang turned his head and saw Hendrick 
rushing towards him ; he felt his figure change, 
his hands became feet, his head grew large and 
bristly, he sunk down towards the earth, and 
stood hke a four-footed brute, but bewildered 
and unable either to fly or resist. The most 
bitter feelings of terror and despair overwhelm- 
ed his faculties. He sprung into the air, and 
attempted to scream with rage, but he only 
uttered a harsh hoarse roar, Tike a boarwoli 
It was answered by Hendrick, who at that 
moment fixed his eye upon him, with a wild 
shout of joy ; his friends also shouted, and the 
blood-hounds. giving a tremendous yell, sprung 
upon him and held him firmly with their teeth 
Hendrick leaped from his horse, and raised his 
sword, and while Wolfgang vainly strove to 
exclaim, “ Spare me, Hendrick! spare me! 
his rival and former friend smote off his head 


/at a blow. His spirit fled with a groan, « 


dreadful clap of thunder shook the earth, a 
flash of lightning enveloped the group, anc 
scathed the bleeding body of the huntsman ; 
but Hendrick nevertheless lifted up the head, 
and with his companions gave three victorious 
shouts; he then thrust the point of his spear 


| into the neck, and, remounting his horse, rode 


away from the plain with his associates, bear- 
ing before him, unconsciously, the head of his 
once dearest friend. 

They made their way directly to Fienden 
heim, and were received joyfully by the villa- 


gers, who ran to inform Count Albert. The 


ord received the spoil in form, admiring it» 


| ghastly look, and directed his seneschal to make 


out the deed of gift, of four acres of land, te 
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Hendrick the woltslayer, to him and his heirs 
for ever. He then bade the fortunate hunts- 
man choose the maiden he liked best for his 
bride, and bring her to him on the following 
morning, as he intended to bestow upon her a 
marriage portion. 

Hendrick, notwithstanding the fatigue he 
had undergone since day-break, could not resist 
the pleasure of communicating his success to 
the beauty, and of claiming her promise. He 
therefore quitted Fiendenheim, and took the 
direction of the Brockencragg level, with al- 
most as much speed as if engaged in another 
chase. The weather was now calm and serene, 
the wind had subsided, not a drop of rain fell 
from the unclouded sky, and a pure and beauti- 
ful evening had succeeded to the tempestuous 
afternoon; nor would it have been suspected 
that such a storm had so recently occurred, 
had not the swolen streams, that rushed 
amongst the rocks, and over the pathways, 
been unusually large, and their waters turbid, 
and loaded with fragments of branches, and 
the spoils of their banks. 


By the time the eager lover arrived within 
sight of the cottage of his mistress, the first 
stars of evening had appeared, and a gentle 
gloom had fallen on all the surrounding ob- 
jects. A calm stillness was spread over the 
vast desert of shattered rocks, only interrupted 
by the croak of the raven, which sate among 


the overhanging trees, or by the shriek of the | 


owl, which floated forth from the recesses 
amongst the cliff. But of a sudden, as Hen- 
drick spurred his horse up to the door of the 
hermitage, astrange wild shout of mirth burst 
from within the dwelling, composed of sounds 
and voices he had never heard before. The 
chimney, too, smoked violently, and a bright 
gleam of light shot from the casement across 
the pathway, and small rays issued from be- 
neath the eaves and crevices in the walls. 


Impatient and alarmed, Hendrick, with a 
lover's privilege, hastily opened the door, and 
entered; but what was his amazement to find 
himself in the midst of a company of beings of | 
the most appalling description. There sat in | 
the old chair, which the beauty’s father was | 
wont to occupy, the same fiend who had tempt- 


ed Wolfgang to his destruction. 
in the midst of the floor, was a large fire, 
blazing up to the ceiling in blue flames, min- 
gled with green and yellow. Around this 
danced a circle of devils, of all figures and 
sizes, throwing themselves into the most dis- 
torted attitudes, and shrieking at alternate in- 
tervals. There lay on the floor a human car- 
cass, the head of which was concealed by a 
black veil, and the old fiend had his feet placed 
upon it, while his hoofs, now lengthened into 
claws, penetrated the flesh, and when the de- 
mon contracted his talons, the body gave con- 
vulsive throes, and dashed its limbs about, to 
the great diversion of the assembly. 


Hendrick stood and stared aghast at this 
sight, for a crowd of fears and suspicions over- 
whelmed his soul. He looked around for the 
beauty and her father, but in vain; till at 
length a tall slender fiend sprung from the 
circle towards him, and seizing his hand in 
her burning grasp, drew him forward, saying, 


22) 


“Why, Hendrick my betrothed, do you not 
know your bride?” 

Hendrick gazed upon her, and saw in her 
sharpened features, parchment skin, and glow- 
ing eyes, some ee of the girl who had 
been the sole object of his and Wolfgang's 
love; but with a shuddering start he endea- 
voured to free himself from her . She, 
however, held him tightly, and draw him 
to the circle, another fend caught him by the 
hand, in the same manner, and he was thus 
forced to dance round the fire, as one of the 
group, whilst the demons grinned and chatter- 
ed at him, with fearful and malicious joy. 

Although the heart of Hendrick sunk within 
him, at the hideous figures and grimaces of 
his companions, his senses still remained col- 
lected, and his thoughts were bent on finding 
some method of escaping from this detestable 
spot. His love and hopes were converted into 
the utmost disgust and dread, and his eyes 
wandered from side to side, to avoid the dia- 
bolical leers, and hellish mockery of the fiend 
who pretended to be his bride. She, however, 
seemed not to regard his hatred, but, telling 
her crew that he was impatient for the con- 
clusion of his nuptials, stopped opposite to the 
frightful demon who sat in the chair— 

“ Father,” said she, “ this is my bridegroom, 
he wishes you to unite us for ever.” 





Before him, | 


“ Have you the ring?” said the old fiend, in 
a harsh and hollow voice. 

“ This is the one he gave me,” said the pre- 
tended bride, holding forth one which Hen 
drick knew he had presented to her, some 
days before. 

“Is he willing to bind himself to you and 
| yours?” said the presiding devil of this inferna! 
, ceremony 

“ You shall hear him promise,” answered 
| the bride. “ Speak, Hendrick, love, speak, 

continued she to the astonished huntsman, 
whose hair now stood on end, and whose 

| limbs quaked beneath him, whilst the sweat 
stood cold upon his brow, although the roor 
felt like a furnace. 

“ If he will not speak, let him knee! and de 
homage,” exclaimed Satan. 

At this the fiends on either side of the ter 
rified hunter, strove to pull him down; but 
Hendrick, aware that by that prostration he 
should yield up his soul to the powers of 
| darkness, resisted with his utmost strength, 
| whilst he groaned loudly and wrestled with 
| the demons 

“Show him, then,” cried the arch-demon, 
| stamping with passion, “ show him what he 
shall become, unless he obeys. Let him see! 
let him see!—up Wolfgang, up!” continued 
he, shouting hideously. Upon this the corpse 
that lay at the foot of the chair started from 
the floor, and as the black cloth fell from its 
head, Hendrick recognised the pale and bloody 
corse of his friend Wolfgang. The head was 
resting on the shoulders, but there was a deep 
red gash round the neck, as if it had been di 
vided 

“ Dost thou know him?” cried the fiend- 
bride, as she saw her lover tremble involun- 
tarily. . 

* Yes, he knows him,” cried the old demon, 
“and shal! be like him. unless he joins in the 
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chase.” He then vociferated, “the boarwolf! 
the boarwolf!" and the body of Wolfgang was 
changed into the resemblance of that mon- 
ster, and began to run round the cottage, 
whilst all the imps and demons, uttering tre- 
mendous yells, pursued it, darting fire from 
their nostrils, and piercing the howling brute 
with their burning claws. Hendrick’s two 
companions endeavoured to pull him forward 
after the rest, and the principal fiend exclaim- 
ed, “ Force him! tear him! drag him!""—but 
the huntsman’s feelings were wound up to a 
pitch of horror, and struggling violently, he 
exclaimed, “ God and St. Hubert protect me!” 
The fiends instantly screamed, and let him go, 
and he sprung through the fire, his only way 
to escape, and out at the door. In an instant 
he was on his horse, and in good time, for the 
whole legion of devils poured out of the cot- 
tage, with the boarwolf at their head 

Hendrick dashed his spurs into the sides of 
his beast, and fled, and the frightful crew tol- 
lowed, filling the air with their vociferations 
At every instant one or other of the demons 
seeined on the point of pulling him from his 
horse; they snatched at him, at his arms, at 
his neck, at his legs, and at his long flying 
dress, that floated on the air behind him. They 
called on him to stop; his bride offered to 
throw her arms round him, she shrieked in 
his ears, and blew fire from her mouth, she 
eursed and reviled him. But the huntsman 
still fled, and called on the saints to assist him, 
till reaching the boundary stream, he leaped 
his horse over its rapid current, and found 
himself free from his hateful persecutors. Ne- 
vertheless he checked not his bridle, but kept 
on his way till he reached the village of Fiend- 
enheim, where he rushed in dismay up to a 
crowd of the inhabitants 

The men of Fiendenheim shouted when they 
saw the successful huntsrman, who had ridden 
forth in the anticipation of happiness, return 
so terrified, and the women screamed as they 
gazed at the man and horse, black with smoke, 
and dripping with perspiration. “Is this the 
bridegroom:” cried they. “Where is the 
bride’”’ Hendrick, for a long time, could not 
speak ; at length, after drinking a deep and 
long draught to clear his throat, he told what 
he had seen. All the hamlet was in agitation. 
They ran to the castle of Count Albert, and 
clamoured to see the head of the boarwolf. 
The warder called for torches, and led the 
way into an inner court; but instead of the 
grim visage of the rapacious monster, they be- 
held the pale and withered features of Wolf- 
gang the huntsman, slowly dropping gore, as 
it stood on the end of a pike. | Hendrick faint- 
ed, and lay long in a trance, and when he did 
recover he retired into the monastery of St. 
Hubert, where he shortly died. 

Ages have passed away since this event is 
said to have occurred, and generation after 
generation has sunk into the tomb, but the 
tradition survives, and the peasant of the 
Bergstrasse, when he hears the howls of the 
wolf, redoubled and prolonged by the echoes 
of his mountains, starts with horror, and re- 
collects the fate of Wolfgang the hunter; and 
it is still asserted that, on the anniversary of 
the fatal night, when he was slain, the boar- 





wolf is seen to run, yelling amid the hills, 
pursued by the demons to whom he so unhap- 
pily bound himself. 


—____ 


From the Literary Souventr 
THE FIRST WANDERER 


Creation’s Heir! the first, the last, 
That knew the world his own : 
Yet stood he ‘mid his kingdom vast 

A tugitive—o'erthrown ! 
Faded and frail the glorious form, 
And changed the soul within, 
While pain, and grief, and strife and storm, 
Told the dark secret—Srv ! 
Unaided and alone on earth, 
He bade the heavens give ear ; 
But every star that sang his birth, 
Kept silence in its sphere 
He saw round Eden's distant steep 
Angelic legions stray :— 
Alas! they were but sent to keep 
His guilty foot away 
Then turned he reckless to his own 
The world before him spread ; 
But nature's was an altered tone 
And spoke rebuke and dread 


| Fierce thunder-peal, and rocking gale, 





Answered the storm-swept sea, 
While crashing forests joined the wail 
And all said—*“ Cursed for thee!” 
This, spoke the lion’s prowling roar ; 
And this the victim's ery ; 

This, written in defenceless gore, 
For ever met his eye! 

And not alone each fiercer power 
Proclaimed just Heaven's decree 

The faded leaf, the dying flower, 
Alike said,—“ Cursed for thee!” 

Though mortal, doomed to many a length 
Of life's now narrow span, 

Sons rose around in pride and strength,- 
They, too, proclaimed the ban 

"Twas heard amid their hostile spears 
Owned in the murderer's doom ; 

Seen in the widow's silent tears ; 
Felt in the infant's tomb 

Ask not the Wanderer’s after fate, 
His being, birth, or name 

Enough that all have shared his state 
That Mav is still the same 

Still briar and thorn his life o’ergrow 
Still strives his soul within; — 

And pain, and care, and sorrow show 
The same dark secret,—S iv ' 


From the New Monthly Magazine 


{ FRATELLI DELLA MISERICORDIA 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF MERCY 
“ Elle n'a point cette charite paresseuse des riches, qu: 
paient en argent aux malheureux le droit de rejeter leurs 
rieres, et r un bienfait implore ne savent jamars 
| que l’aumone.”—La Nouvelle Hyloise. 


Two or three days after my arrival in Pisa, ' 
was talking in the street with an Italian gentle 
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The Brotherhood of Mercy. 


man, when about thirty fellows came round the 
corner, walking two and two, not soberly as 
pious folks move in procession, but with stout 
manly strides, and wearing a disguise of so un- 
eouth a fashion, that the moment they caught 
my eye I muttered a “ God bless me!” and ask- 
ed who they were. They were clothed in black 
sackcloth from top to toe, girded round the 
waist; and the hood not only came over the 
head, but fell before the face down to the breast, 
with two small peep-holes for the eyes. Each 
carried a rosary in his hand, and each at his 
shoulders bore a black broad-brimmed hat 
“ Dio mene guardi! ma chi sono questi?” My 
Italian coolly answered, “ La Misericordia. 
Whether, owing to the word misericordia, or 
to their sackcloth and rosaries, or both, or what 
I know not, but without further question I set 
them down in my mind as penitents on their way 
to some sort of devotion; and very sorry I was 
they could not be aghast at their own conscien- 
ces without wearing so frightful an appearance 
It happened within a week that a house un- 
der repair, on the Lung-Arno, fell down, with 
the exception of the front wall, on the work- 
men, who had incautiously disturbed the foun- 
dation. I was onthe opposite side of the river, 
ignorant of what had oecasioned the noise and 


the dense cloud of dust, till the wind slowly | 
| or three times at the turnings of the streets, in 


wafted it away, and the mischief was clear be- 
fore me. Four were buried in the ruins, and 


a fifih clung to the wall, with his feet upon | 


the window-sill at the second story, whither he 
had leaped from the room at the moment of the 
crash. As soon as the panic would allow any 
one to act, a long ladder, lying before the house, 


was raised, and the poor fellow slowly moved 


from his dangerous situation. As he reached 
the ground in safety, a loud bell in the city toll- 
ed once, then stopped, and tolled again, and I 
heard the crowd about me say, “ Hark! there 
is the bell of the Misericordia! they will soon be 
here!” Those in the neighbourhood brought 
ladders of various sizes, and spades, and pick- 
axes, to be in readiness. Presently across the 
bridge came those black penitents, as I had im- 
agined them, hastening almost at a run, and 
bearing a litter on their shoulders. The crowd 
made way for them, and they climbed into 
the ruins at the back of the house, with the 
spades and pickaxes. From the moment they 
came, not a word was spoken; all was hushed, 
even the sorrowful cries of the relations, wait- 
ing for the event. In ashort while the Brothers 
brought out one of the sufferers, insensible and 
— bruised; they placed him in the 
itter, and bore him to the hospital. By that 
time a party of soldiers arrived, who kept the 
crowd back from the front wall, lest that also 
should fall; while the Brothers, regardless of the 
danger, still worked on, and indefatigably. I 
saw three of the buried workmen brought from 
the ruin and carried to the hospital ; the fourth 
was killed, and they bore away his body on a 
bier. 

After having witnessed this dauntless and 
yeTsevering conduct onthe part of the Brother- 
100d of Mercy, I was continually making in- 
quiries about them. I was told it was a very 
ancient institution, first established in Florence ; 
that the Brothers were very numerous in all the 
Tuscan cities, and that their duty was to be 
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always ready to succour any person in distress. 
* Are they priests?” “No; only a certain num- 
ber of priests are permitted to join them.” 
“Then it is not a religious establishment?” 
“Not at all; and their charity is so general, 
that they would render the same assistance to 
you, a foreigner and a heretic, as to one of their 
Catholic citizens. They never inquire into 
creeds ; it is enough that a fellow being stands 
in need of their exertions.” 

The next time their bell tolled, I hurried from 
my lodgings to attend them on their errand. 
They walked very fast, and not a word was 
spoken. At a sign from their chief, the litter 
from time to time was changed to different 
shoulders. I followed them to the further end 
of the city, on the south side of the Arno, and 


| they stopped before a little chapel, where a 


poor old woman lay on the steps with her leg 
broken. The litter, a covered one, was placed 
on the ground by her side; then, without a 
word, but with the utinost attention and gen- 
tleness, they placed her within it, and iminedi 
ately it was raised again on their shoulders 
One of the Brothers asked her some questions 
in a whisper, and she replied that she felt no 


| pain, but was very faint ; upon which the cov 


ering of the litter was pulled up higher, and as 
they bore her to the hospital, they stopped two 


order to dispose the covering so as to afford her 
as much air as possible, and at the same time 
to shelter her from the sun. Such quiet and 
unaffected benevolence, such a tender regard 
for the ease and comfort of this poor woman, 
showed the Brothers to me in another light, 
and | was rejoiced to see that their kindness 
was equal to their heroism. They no longer 
appeared to me so uncouth; and, as I continued 
to walk near them, it struck me there was a 
very benignant expression in a pair of eyes 
seen through their sackcloth masks. I alse 
observed, below their habits, that two of them 
wore black silk stockings. This rather surpris- 
ed me; but I learnt that all ranks of persons 
are enrolled in the Misericordia,—tradesmen 
gentlemen, nobles, and the Grand Duke him 
self 

Not to detain the reader by particularising 5 


| variety of circumstances under which, both in 


Pisa and Florence, | have watched the prompt 


| attendance of the Brothers, | proceed to give 


youa short historical account of the institution 
This has been done, and in the highest terms 
of praise, by the late Professor Pictet, in the 
“ Bibliotheque Universelle” for 1822; and it 
appears he was the first traveller who consider- 
ed them — of such notice. Upon reference 


to several Italian works, especially to that of 


Placido Landini, | am sorry to observe man 
inaccuracies in the professor's account. | shall 
therefore follow those writers who have deriv- 
ed their information directly from the archives 
of the establishment ; adding to them what 
have learnt through the kindness of several 
gentlemen, “ Capi di Guardia” to the company 

Those who contend we excel our forefathers 
in humanity and charity, will be surprised to 
hear that the Compagnia della Misericordia, 
the most conspicuous, even in the present day, 
for those virtues, has existed for nearly six 
hundred years within the walls of Florence 
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It was established in 1240; and its origin was 
extremely curious. At that period of the Re- 
public, when the citizens were acquiring im- 
mense profits from the manufacture of woollen 
cloth, the city-porters were numerous, and usu- 
ally took their stand round the church of the 
Baptistery, near the Cathedral. In fact, for 
the most part they lived there; and during the 
intervals of work, they ate their meals and 
drank their wine, or played at various games, 
either on the Piazza, or in the sheds erected for 
their accommodation. One among them, Piero 
di Luca Boorsi, an old and devout man, was 
highly scandalized at the cursing and swearing 
of his companions. Therefore, as their elder, 
he proposed that he who should hereafter take 
God's or the Virgin's name in vain, should be 
muleted to the amount of a crazia (three far- 
things); and that the said crazia should be 
dropped through a small hole into a certain box, 
so that an end might be put to such a vain and 
sinful conversation. To this the porters agreed, 
and the difficulty of conquering a bad habit 
eaused the box to be well nigh filled. Piero 
then reminded them that, for the benefit of 





their souls, the contents of the box ought to be | 


employed in acts of charity, and made the fol- 
lowing proposal: “ Let us,” said he, “ purchase 
with part of this money six litters, to serve for 
the six divisions of the city, and let us in turns 
attend with them. 


Thus we shall be in readi- | 


ness to carry to their houses, or to the hospital, | 


all those who may be taken with sudden illness, 
or who fall from a scaffolding, or otherwise be 
grievously injured in our streets, and stand in 
need of their fellow creatures’ assistance ; and 
we will also carry to the churches the bodies of 
such as may fall down dead, or be slain, or be 
drowned ; and let us agree that for each seve- 
ral journey of this sort, the porters shall receive 
a giulio (sixpence) from the box.” This not 
only met with approbation, but each individual 
took an oath to observe it. Their labours be- 
gan, and they pursued them with so much dili- 
gence and charity (says their chronicler) that 
every man in the city greatly applauded these 
porters, sometimes offering them three giu/i, 
as a present, for a single journey ; but this the 
old man, Piero, would not allow, bidding them 
perform their duty, cheerfully and without 
bribes, and to wait for their farther reward in 
eternity. 

Such was the commencement of the Miseri- 
cordia, a society that has never relaxed in its 
zeal, through so many centuries, and under all 
the changes of government. Whatever enemy 
entered Florence, these Brothers and their pro- 
perty were always respected. The French, 
their last invaders, did more,—they entrusted 
them with a set of keys to the city-gates, that 
they might not be impeded in their abours; 
and Napoleon was preparing to establish a simi- 
lar institution at Paris, when his own downfall 
put an end to the scheme. 





After Piero’s death, the porters were desirous | 
of hiring an apartment, where they might hold | 


the meetings of their new society. For this 


purpose, as their funds weré inefficient, they | 


appealed to their fellow-citizens, and placed at 
the door of the Baptistery a painting of a dead 
Christ, with the box at the foot of it, bearing 
this inscription,—* Fate elemosine per i povert 
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infermi e bisognosi della citta.” It was on a 


13th of January, and the people, eager to evince 
their gratitude, and to encourage them, flocked 
from all quarters to that church-door with their 
alms ; and before the day ended, the box could 
not contain the offerings, so that the money lay 
heaped on the lid. From this contribution, more 
than one apartment was purchased, not hired ; 
and the Porters continued unweariedly in their 
works of benevolence, till at the end of a few 
years the Archbishop convened them before 
him, and blessed them. The benediction was 
“ in honour and glory of the most Holy Virgin, 
and of St. Peter Martyr, and of St. John the 
Baptist, and in reverence of St. Tobias, their 
Protector; and masses were ordained, with 
litanies and prayers, for the souls of all bene- 
factors to the institution.” How agreeable to 
read of an Archbishop's exercising his divinity 
in the cause of humanity. 

The Porters would by no means consent to 
admit the other workmen of the city ; upon 
which the latter formed a separate society of 
their own. They were afterwards united to- 
gether, under the title of “ La Compagnia della 
Misericordia,” on 2d of October, 1423, and 
governed by eight Captains,a Notary, and a 
Purveyor. It also appears that during the 
contentions of the Guelfi and Ghibellini, the 
society experienced a slight division, which 
however soon ceased,—a rivalship in deeds of 
pure good-will could not but allay the fury of 
party spirit. 

No men ever deserved the gratitude of their 
country more than these Brothers, for their 
conduct in the times of the plague. Florence 
was visited by this scourge no less than eleven 
times in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
At some of those periods, especially in 1342, as 
many as six hundred persons died, day after 
day, within the walls. There is undeniable 
evidence,” in the archives of the institution, 
confirming Landini’s account of the intre- 
pidity of the Brothers, at every several period 
when the black banners were unfurled at the 
“ Tribunale di Sanita.’ They bore the sick to 
the hospitals, and the dead to the sepulchres ; 
and as they journeyed through the streets, 
they were preceded by one ringing a bell, 
warning the people to escape from their ap- 
proach, lest the infection should be spread by 
them, while they dared it for the welfare of 
the community. Notwithstanding their expo- 
sure to infection, it appears they suffered in a 
less degree, proportionably to their numbers, 





* Boccaccio, in the introduction to his De- 
cameron, gives an account of the great plague 
in 1345, without once alluding to the Society 
farther than where he speaks of “ lo ajuto d’al- 
cuni portatori,” and that without a word of 
commendation. It must be borne in mind that 
Boccaccio was making out an exaggerated 
case of distress; and that it did not suit his 
—— to relieve the mournful colouring of 
iis picture, intended, by the force of contrast, 
to give the tales that followed a higher bril- 
liancy. Indeed, the aneedotes he brings for- 
ward, are sometimes in contradiction to each 


| other; and he himself, as in his Life of Dante, 


appears to have considered fables, provided 
they are interesting, fully as important as facts 
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than the more cautious citizens. This is a 


proof that a sound courage is the best preser- | 


vative against the plague, as well as against 


every other species of disease ; and it gives } 
me pleasure to add, that when the typhus fe- | 


ver raged in Florence, about eight years ago, 
not one of the Brothers was attacked by it, 
though they not only removed the sick from 
their houses, but in many instances attended 
them as nurses. As an instance of the grate- 
ful feelings of the Florentines, we are told 
that, after the last severe visitation of the 
plague in 1633, when it came to the turn of 
the Misericordia to go to the cathedral and 
render thanks to God, the populace crowded 
the streets through which they were to pass, 
and all the bells in the city were ringing, while 
from every side and from every window there 
were shouts of “ Viva! viva la Compagnia 
della Misericordia!"—as if, continues Landini, 
the health of the citizens, one and all, depend- 
ed on the charity and diligence of those Bro- 
thers 


The company consists of three orders, the 


first in rank is that of the “Capi di Guardia ;” 
their number is 72, of whom 14 are noble, and 
30 are priests, including the Grand Duke and 
the Archbishop. The order, called 
“ Gnornanti,” consists of 20 priests, and 105 
laymen; and the third, the “ Stracciafogli,” 
of 180, of whom 30 are priests. These, toge- 
ther with the supernumeraries, amount to 
about 1200. Four “ Capi di Guardia” and fif- 
teen “ Giornanti” must be in attendance. At 
the sound of their bell, which can be heard in 
every part of the city from the top of that 


second 


beautiful tower designed by Giotto, they never | 


fail in assembling more than a sufficient 
number of the Brothers. It tolls once for the 
removal of the sick, twice for a common acci- 
dent in the streets, and three times for death 
A “ Stracciafoglio” is promoted to the honours 
of a “ Giornante,” and finally to those of a 
“Capo di Guardia,” in recompense for dili- 
gent attendance ; and negligence is punished 
by degradation. There are no fines. It costs 
about six crowns to be enrclled, in which sum 
is included the purchase of the dress. None 
are admitted but those of good character, and 
none who belong to what they term the “ arti 
vili,” such as butchers, fishmongers, servants 
in livery, coachmen, cobblers, sausage-inakers, 
and barbers. We may smile at these excep- 
tions, but let it be remembered we have our 
own prejudices against surgeons and butchers 
on a jury; and that while a tailor is but a ninth 
part of a man in England, he does not so much 
as appear in the list of “ arti vili” in Tuscany 
They hold themselves compelled to attend 
on any emergency, wherein their offices may 
be beneficial. 
line are strictly enforced on pain of expulsion 
They are provided with the apparatus of our 
English Humane Society. It is their duty to 
convey the sick to the hospital, or from one 


house to another, as they may be required. If 
they are sent for, as it sometimes happens | 


under peculiar’ circumstances, to attend the 
beds of the sick, they watch by them night 
and day, and perform every office of the kind- 
est nurses; and that without respect of per- 


sons, for it was not long since that they per- | 


Vor. X.—No. 57. 


| are by no means rich 


Silence and exactness of disci- | 
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formed this duty towards a Jew. Should they 
be witnesses in the houses of the poor, to any 
painful scene of want, they are permitted to 
give relief in money out of their own pockets, 
and this is done to a considerable extent; and 
they are bound to make a report of the poverty 
of a sick person, when he is assisted by the 
Company from a fund raised by some of the 
Brothers, who undertake to go about the city, 
always in their usual disguise, with a box to 
crave alms for the sick poor. As these alms 
are divided weekly, and with a certainty 
against deception, a Florentine, or the stranger 
within his gates, inclined to be charitable, 
knows where to lodge his money to the best 
purpose. 

For so many benefits to the public, such 
constancy, such toil, the rewards, beyond the 
honour of the Brotherhood, are small. When 
sick, provided he is a “ Capo di Guardia,” the 
stipend is six livres a week ; if u “ Giornante,” 
only four; and he is visited by their own phy- 
Those of the third order have no 
claim m case of 1) are buried at 
the expense of the C ynpany, and they possess 
a burial wround tor themselves, bestowed on 
them by the Their physician 
has fourteen crowns a year, their secretary 
sixteen—little more than honorary salaries ; 
but their actual servants. whose time is fully 
employed, have sufficient wages for their sup 
port. There is also a small dower, should it 
be demanded, of ten crowns, granted to the 
daughters of such as have acted for a certain 
time as nurses to the sick. Itis prohibited that 
the Brothers should receive any thing, on their 
own accuunt, from the public, with the single 
exception of a draught of water 

In answer to my inquiries respecting their 
funds, | learned that they have enough, but 
Their property lies in 


sician 


ness , all 


Crovernment 


land and houses 

An abuse, of an aristocratical nature, has 
crept into the institution since the days of the 
Republic : nobles are made * Capi di Guardia,’ 
without earning the dignity by diligence. Leo 
pold the First frequently slipped on his sack 
cloth, and bore the litter in his turn among the 
Brothers. His son, the late Ferdinand, and 
the present Leopold, never paid the Company 
that personal respect. When Leopold the First 
becaine Emperor of Germany, he endeavoured 
to establish the Misericordia at Vienna, with 
out success La Compagnia della Consola 
zione,” at Rome, is rather a company of guar 
dians and attendants to a hospital ; and among 
the imitations of the Misericordia in other 


| parts of Italy, its best spirit is lost, while in 


all the principal towns of Tuscany it exists in 


| the full force of the original in Florence. Tus 


cans have more humanity, in all the relations 
of life, than their neighbours; and in any ur- 
gent case, when the delay of a few minutes 
might be fatal, instead of waiting for the Bro 

therhood, they render every assistance at the 
moment. As an instance of this, it was but a 
few days since that two men nearly lost their 
lives in saving a girl who had thrown herself 
into the Arno. Whether a society of the Bro- 
therhood of Mercy is necessary in London, or 
whether it could be established there, are ques- 
tions not easy to determine. In the first place, 
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Englishmen might object to the disguise, 
which is necessary to prevent the recognition 
of friends that would obstruct them in their 
duty; as well as for the sake of separating 
every thing tending to personal vanity from 
the pure benevolent feeling. No thanks are 
here due except to the Society in a body 
There are no anniversary dinners, no toasts 
and sentiments with three times three, no 
blazing accounts in the newspapers of their 
activity, heroism, and charity All goes on 
quietly, modestly. The Brothers know how 
much they are beloved, and are content with 
out a display of their influence Every mark 
of respect is however paid to them ; the mili 
tary present arms, and individuals take off 
their hats, whenever they pass the streets 


From the New Monthly Mogazow 
THE KAISER’S FEAST 
Tur Kaiser feasted in his hall, 
The red wine mantled hich. 
Banners were trembling on the wall 
To the peals of minstrelsy 
And many a gleam and sparkle came 
From the armour hung around, 
As it caught the glance of the torch’s lame 
Or the hearth with pine-bonghs crown d 


Why fell there silence on the chord 
Beneath the harper’s hand? 
And suddenly, from that rich board, 
Why rose the Wwassail-band 
The strings were hush'd—the Knights made 
way 
For the queenly Mother's tread, 
As up the hall. in dark array, 
Two fair-hair'd boys she led 


She led them even to the Kaiser's piace 
And still before him stood ; 

Till with strange wonder, o er his face 
Flush'd the proud warrior-! 

And “ Speak, my mother! speak!” he cried 
“ Wherefore this mourning vest 

And the clinging children by thy sic 
In weeds of sadness drest 


Neod 


“ Well may a mourning vest be mi 
And theirs, my son, my son 
Look on the features of thy line 
In each fair little one! 


* Louis, Empe ror of Germany. havir gy pu 
his brother, the Palsgrave Rodolphus. und: 
the ban of the empire (in the twelfth es 
tury), that unfortunate prince fled to I rian 
where he died in neglect and poverty. * After 
his decease, his mother Matilda privat 1 
vited his children to return to Germany, and by 
her mediation, during a season of festivity, 
when Louis kept wassail in the castle of Hk 
delberg, the family of his brother presented 
themselves before him in the garb of sup 
pliants, imploring pity and forgiveness. ‘T'o 
this appe al the victor softened See Miss 
Benger's Memorrs of the Queen of Bohemia 
vol. t 


Though grief awhile within their eyes 
| Hath tamed the dancing glee, 
| Yet there thine own quick spirit hes— 
Thy brother's children see! 
| “ And where is he, thy brother, where ’ 
He, in thy home that grew, 
| And smiling with his sunny hair, 
Ever to greet thee flew! 
How would his arms thy neck entwine, 
His fond lips press thy brow! 
My son! oh! call these orphans thine 
Thou hast no brother now! 


| What! from their gentle eyes doth nought 
Speak of thy childhood’s hours, 


| And smite thee with a tender thought 


Of thy dead father’s towers? 

| Kind was thy boyish heart and true 
When re ir d together there 

Through the old woods like fawns ye flew- 
Where is thy brother—where 


* Well didst thou love him then, and he 
Still at t ry side was seen 

Ilow is it that such things can be, 
As though they ne'er had been 

Evil was this world's breath, which came 
Between the good and brave! 

Now must the tears of crief and shame 
Be offer'd to the grave! 


And let them, let them there be pour d 
Though all unfelt below 

Thine own wrung heart, to love restored, 
Shall soften as they flow 

Oh! Death is mighty to make peace, 
Now bid his work be done 

So many an inward strife shall cease 


Take, take tnese babes, ny son' 


the strong man shook 


With feelings long suppress'd; 


his eye was dinm ¢ 


l'p in his arms the boys he took 
And strain’d them to his breast 
da shout from all in the royal hall 
Burst forth to hail the sight! 

And eyes were wet, midst the brave that met 
At the Kaiser's feast that night 
| FH 


\ 


From the New Monthly Magazine 


ADVENTURES OF AN ITALIAN EMI 
GRANT, from the year 1920 up to the pre 
sent day 
Arter the unl ippy termination of the late 

Revolution in Piedmont, ef which it is need 

to make mention, | embarked alone with 
ne hundred and seventeen fellow-sufferers at 

Genoa, bound for Spain. We were fortunate 

enough to reach Barcelona, but were forbid- 

den to land until we had performed a quarar 
tine of eleven days at the lazaretto, although 

we clearly proved that we had sailed from a 

healthy port and were ourselves in perfect 

he ith 
While 


ment paid no attention to our wants permit 





so tender on thi score, the govern 


ting a few hberal citizens, and even soldiers, 
to supply us, from motives ol Compassion, wild 
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the necessaries of life. From the lazaretto 
we were conducted before the commissary of 
police, who, after a pretty strict examination, 
informed us we were at liberty to proceed 
wherever we pleased, without inquiring whe- 
ther we possessed any means of support. In 
this situation, some officers then stationed at 
Barcelona voluntarily came forward and sup- 
plied us with ten crowns a month out of a 
fund which they had raised About three 
inonths after our arrival, an epidemic broke 
out at Barcelona, which daily carried off hun- 
dreds, and among others, two of my dearest 
triends, whom | attended to the last moment, 
notwithstanding the alleged contagion whic) 
drove others from their side 

Having already lost thirty-three of our num- 
ver—-all ’ 7 deter- 
mined upon 
provinces, and | was forthwith ord 
part for Tarragona. On the arr 
party, it was instantly, repu! 
and several Span 
their orders, 
the people and stoned to death 


magistracy 


into the 


emigrants—-the 


sending the survivor 
red to de- 
our 


ruards; 


ival of 
sed by the 
irds. who retused 
attacked upon the spot by 
When this 
allayed, we 


stat 


were 
popular ferment was somewhat 
applied to the commander of the Cordon 
ing that we had brought our regular bills of 
health. These being examine Y waiting 
about two hours, we received an order that we 
might enter the place 

A few months after our arrival, 
and friars began to preach in all the churches, 
that the epidemic which had afflicted Barcelona 
was a judgment upon the people for conspiring 
against their legitimate sovereign; and that, 
if they had persisted in their error, all Spain 
would speedily have been visited with the like 
affliction 

Their activity in disseminating these 
trines was truly edifying, and mig 
forded the Constitutionalists a useful lesson 
the people, with blind credulity, every where 
imbibing what they said. They bribed the pea- 
sants to join them; and assured them that, if 
they died in the act of fighting for their king, 
they would instantly afterwards find them- 
selves in Paradise. Accordingly, impelled by 
interest and enthusiasm, numbers joined their 
standard, were divided into bands, and 
manded by the priests themselves, arr 
their clerical habit, with a figure 
one hand, and a pistol in the 
ed, they were enabled, under the { 
tity, to commit the most revolting crim 
excesses. On their marching, h 
the province, we formed ours , 
pany in the city, and quicl 
pursuing these tactious band 
feats of arms, when we came to enrage them, 
we one day took prisoner a capuchin friar, at 
the head of his rabble regiment, alone with his 
colours. his Cristo, St. Anna and the Madonna 
Without revenging any of the cruelties prac 
tised by his party upon the patriots, 

yndemned him to be shot. We ne 
ed to the convent of Poblet, where we 
stood that a number of the fact 
sembled, as well! as in the environ 
ing within half an hour's march of the place 
we encountered a whole troop, and after two 
fighting succeeded in disp rsing them 


the priests 


other 


xt proceed 


under 


On arriv- 


hours 
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among the mountains. On our arrival, about 
a dozen armed friars took refuge upon the con- 
vent roof, whence they fired at us as we ap 

proached, and unfortunately killed one of our 
officers. Enraged at this, after a pretty sharp 
conflict, in which we killed one and wounded 
two, we compelled the friars to surrender, and 
despatched them back to Tarragona, there to 
await the decision of the general. The convent 
was filled with military stores, a quantity of 
uniforms, cartridges, &c. besides being well 
provisioned. When we had regularly sacked 
the place, we left it to any who chose to take 
possession of it, and returned to Tarragona. 
Soon disgusted, however, with this species of 
warfare, conducted on neither side in a man- 
ner | approved, | determined to go to Amster 

dam in order to find my brother, who, I had 
reason to believe. had settled there as a physi 
Being disappointed in all my inquiries 
on my arrival, | resolved the ensuing week to 
set out, in search of him, for England. But I 
was equally unsuccessful in London; and learn 
while there that the French army was 
about to march against the Constitutional go 
resolved to return into 
was now come 


cian 


ing 


vernment, I instantly 
Spain, believing that the time 
when every patriot might prove his devotion 
I embarked, and arrived at 
1ys; but, on applying for a 
mission in some Spanish cerps, [ was told 
that the Spaniards were in no want of foreign 
ers, being quite prepared to repulse any force 
which the French could send against them 
Yet at this time the king had already sought re- 
fuge with the Cortes im Cadiz: and, instead 
of advancing into the field, as | had expected, 
[ found myself in a besieged town, already 
blockaded by the French fleet. I daily, how- 
ever, went down to the port, in the hope of 
finding some small vessel in which I might em- 
bark, and was soon fortunate enough to meet 
with one about to sail with government des- 
patches for Catalonia and other parts of Spain 
In fact, our captain suet eeded in eluding the 
vigilance of the French fleet He was to deli 
. different ports on his voyage 
Peter we found a number of 


to the wood cause 
Ca j 


com 


} 
fin eleven ¢ 


ver letters at th 
At the isle « 


smal! craft, d 


{St 
‘tained there from fear of French 
our own vessel was stopt on her 
One dark night all 
ns agreed to make sail together ; but 


corsairs. an 


ibove a week 


soon pursued and fired upon: many 

:reoes of wine and grain were taken, though 
ve were so luckyas toreach the port of Algesi- 
i can give no idea of the sad confusion 

and |amentations which we here met with 
Men and women were seen flying with their 
effects from the city. seeking boats in which to 
ve from the tury of the Royalists, who 
then pouring a heavy fire upon the place 
Next day, however, the constitutional party 

, rorously repulsed the enemy, and the inha- 
itants returned into their houses. The ensu- 

ing evening we again set sail; for I ardently 
longed to reach Catalonia and join the corps of 
Italian emierants stationed there. I was hearti- 
Ss dof touching at the different ports ; 
{ we were now surprised by a terrific storm, 
ch threatene d every moment to engulf us. 


an 
Though an expert seaman, and well acquainted 


with the coasts, our captain began to despair ; 
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and it was only after eight hours’ hard rowing | sailors, and then, turning towards me, desired 


that, exhausted with fatigue and hunger, we 
were enabled to cast our little anchor on the 
coast of Stopona. But here we were allowed 
short respite. Early in the morning there ap- 
peared five armed peasants, who informed the 
captain that he might come on shore. Mistak- 
ing them for sanitary guards, he took his cre- 
dentials, when they invited the rest of us to 
follow. This, being in want of every neces- 
sary, we were glad todo; and one of them then 
inquired who we were? The captain replied, 
that he was a fisherman, that | was a mer- 
chant on my way to Catalonia, and that the 
others were sailors drawn by distress of wea- 
ther upon the coast. ‘Their numbers increas- 
ing, they forthwith proceeded to search our 
vessel, where they unluckily laid their hands 
upon our governuient despatches, and cried 
out that we were al! Carbonari, and began to 
heap all kinds of insults upon us which they 
could devise. They then threw a rope about 
our necks, and despatched two messengers to 
acquaint their commanders with the capture 
which they had just made 
halfan hour we beheld a body of priests and fri- 


ars, followed by a ragged rout of men, women, | 
saluted us with cries of “‘ Death to the Carbo- 


and boys, approaching us with shouts of tri- 
umph, as if they had made a valuable prize 
The monks fiercely demanded, how we dared 
to join the constitutional government 
make a mockery of religion ? 

The captain answered very warily that he 
had been compelled to it ; but, without listen- 


ing to him, they turned to me, demanding who | 


I was, and whither I was going? I replied, that 
T was a German, (aware that the name of an 
Italian would have been instant death,) and 
that I was proceeding to Catalonia, deputed 
by a commercial! house ; which intelligence | 
conveyed tothem in the German tongue. One 
of the friars next inquired whether I wasa Ca- 
tholic? I made answer, I was: at the same 
time crossing myself devoutly. He then de- 
sired me, in Latin, to repeat the Pater Noster 
and the Creed, both of which | succeeded in 
doing. He said, “ Well! I think you are a 
Catholic; I am satisfied After this. he or 
dered our trunks to be broken open; and, de 
tecting some constitutional—that is, treasona 
ble correspondence, they began to renew their 
ill treatment ; the rabble crying out, “ Let us 
hang them—let us hang them now!” A con 
fusion then took place which beggars descrip- 
tion ; but to which we in part owed our safety, 
for each wished to command and none would 
obey. Some insisted upon burning the letters 
upon the spot; and others, that they should be 
sent to General Caro. It was finally settled 
that we should not be executed until we had 
been imprisoned and condemned; and they 
contented themselves by the way with stoning 
us, with maledictions, and solemn assurances 
that we were going to be hanged 

On arriving, we were consigned to our dun 
geon, the doors of which were not again open 
ed until night. A man of revolting aspect 
then made his appearance w ith bread and water, 
which he continued to do, at pretty long inter 
vals, during three nights and two days, at the 
end of which a capuchin friar was introduced 
to us. He first confessed the captain and the 





In the course of 


and | 


me to say mine in Latin, as he found | spoke 
it. Despising these absurd formalities, with 
all the imposition and hypocrisy attached to 
them, I ran over my confession, declaring ge 
nerally that I was one of the best Catholics in 
the world; that I resigned myself to the will 
of Heaven ; and that, as I must make my final 
reckoning, I was willing to place my death as 
a set off for my sins. The capuchin then 
preached me a long sermon, and took his leave, 
recommending us to resign our souls to Hea 
ven without delay 

And truly the captain and the poor sailors 
never ceased from praying, and from acts of 
penitence and devotion, until they had quite 
wearied me with their weeping and wailing. It 


| made my situation appear worse even than it 


was; I could not once close my eyes for their 
lamentations, and I grew heartily impatient 


| for the morning which was to terminate so 
| painful an existence. 


As early as five o'clock we heard a great up- 
roar and loud cries on the outside of our prison, 
when shortly the gates opened and five capu 


| chins entered, each appropriating to himself a 


prisoner. On leading us forth, the populace 
nari!’ and, spite of their reverence for the ca- 
puchins who stood so near us, they spat in our 
faces, and covered us with showers of mud 
Meanwhile the friers armed us with patience, 


| declaring that this was the true path to Hea 


ven, which our Saviour had himself trod long 
before us. l can here assure the reader that, 
what with the horrid jumble of voices, impre- 
cations, and sermons of the friar—to which, 
not believing all he told me, I listened Jess than 
to any thing else—I felt like one half intoxi- 
cated. When they had brought us over against 
the city, we were presented with a sight of 
the gallows,—three lofty beams; and first, 
throwing a rope round the captain's body, they 
dragged him about thirty paces closer to the 
spot, and began to hoist him up. In this way 
he was hanged, no one troubling themselves 
We each of us ex 

but, on turning 


to put him out of his pain 
pected the same fate in turn ; 


towards us, several friars and priests, accom- 


panied by one of the more respectable inhabi- 
tants of the village, stepped forward, declaring 
that justice was satisfied, as the men had been 
compelled to serve for their own support. “ As 
to you,” one of them continued, addressing 
me, “ Father Francisco informs us that he has 
confessed you. and that you are a truly good 
Catholic: you are therefore free, on condition 
of minding your commercial affairs, and pro- 
mising forever to detest the Constitution.” 
They then agreed to conduct us to our ves- 
sel, in order to protect us from the fury of the 
ibble. We found it completely gutted; but 
preferred putting to sea, unprovided with sails 
or provisions, to incurring certain destruction 
upon shore. As we pushed off, the populace 


| saluted us with another shower of stones; we 


rowed hard to gain some more hospitable part 
of the coast, for we had scarcely any clothing, 
and no hats, though sailing under a broiling 
sun which almost penetrated the brain. Nor 
had we a drop of water, exhausted as we were 
with toiling at the oars; and we eagerly looked 
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out for some other vessel, as we bent our course 
towards Malaga. 

1 now felt it necessary to summon fresh 
energy to meet the increasing weight of my 
misfortunes. We rowed with desperate per- 
severance, and without wasting a single breath 
in speech. We thus continued a whole day, 
and half the next, before our voyage was ac- 
complished. By the time we discovered 
Malaga, our last strength was exhausted, and 


our hands, by dint of rowing, were streaming | 


with blood. But the port was in sight, and we 
reached it, trusting to receive immediate suc- 
cour. 
for our bills of health, which we could only 
answer by stating what had occurred. This 
was reported to Sefior Sancio, the political 
chief, who ordered us to be re-examined, to 
ascertain that we were not spies. In about 
two hours we were informed that we might 
land, when several gentlemen, observing our 
feeble steps and haggard looks as we went 
along, bestowed alms, enabling us to obtain re- 
lief at the first inn we met with. 

At Malaga my first object was to refit and 
enter the Constitutional service. Having been 
recommended, on my former visit, to several 
Spanish gentlemen and officers of rank, I made 


inquiries, and was fortunate in meeting some of 


them in the place. They expressed great com- 
passion at my deplorable appearance, provided 
me with a new wardrobe, &c. and in about a 
week presented me with a commission of sub- 
lieutenant in a body of cuirassiers. General 
Torijos, to whom I had before been warmly re- 
commended, was then at Malaga, and I went 
to thank him for so readily providing me with 
my commission. He received me with much 
kindness, and with assurances that I[ should 
speedily be promoted. In the course of three 
weeks he again sent for me ; informing me that 
I was to set out for Alicant, with the rank of 
lieutenant in a regiment which was then form- 


ing under Genera! Basan ; adding that I should | 


there receive my brevet, and putting a letter 
into my hands. | warmly thanked him, de- 
claring that he should never find reason to re- 
pent of these proofs of his regard. He further 
supplied me with every means to hasten my 
departure, and took leave with fresh assurances 
that he should never forget me 

After going to thank the rest of these kind 
friends, and spending with them one short 
merry evening, I embarked in a smal! felueca 
where | was glad to meet seven or eight other 
officers, bound for the same destination. It 
formed a pleasant contrast to my former voy- 
age ; for though we were pursued and attacked 
by several royal boats, we beat them off in style, 
being well armed, aad arrived the ensuing day 
at Alicant. 


Sala, head of the Stato Maggiore, who fur- 
nished us with an order upon the House of 
Commune to regulate our quarters 

On the second day, just as we had dined, we 
were commanded to take the field against a 
band of the Factious, which we quickly dis- 


persed ; and were almost daily employed in the | 


same kind of service. We had often some 
desperate encounters; but General la Sala, 
who was only playing the part of a patriot, 
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abandoned the good cause on the 12th of Sep 

tember, 1523, accompanied by his son, a lieu 

tenant ina Galician regiment. Under pretence 
of taking a ride, they approached the lines of 
the enemy, and retarned to us no more But, 
despising the example of these and other trai- 
tors, we stood fast to our colours, and had 
enough of skirmishing and fighting to fill some 
volumes. We shall here give an anecdote or 





Alas! here too the first inquiries were | 


two, which will be quite sufficient to display 
the mock heroic of the Spanish belligerents, 
| and will convey no bad idea of the nature of 
| petty despotic power. 

In the city of Alicant was a convent of ca- 
puchins, who passed themselves off as liberals, 
being on intimate terms with the Constitutional 
leaders, for the purpose of revealing an exact 
account of their proceedings to the royalists 
The governor, however, kept a watchful eye 
over them ; and one day in the month of Octo- 
ber, his emissaries detected a friar ina peasant's 
dress, who had shaved his beard, coming in 
company with a fair countrywoman towards 
Alicant. He was conducted betore the gover 
nor, who inquired why he had shaved his beard 
so close and assumed so humble a dress? The 
friar said that he had been commanded so to do 
by his superior. The governor then ordered 
him to be searched, and found several letters 
from the general-in-chief, Monsieur St. Piere, 
which showed that the capuchins of the con 
vent were implicated with the royalists in the 
night of the 15th of October, when a number 
of people hired by the friars were to have killed 
the guards at the city-gates. ‘The general was 
to be prepared with his royalists to make a dash 
at the city, and put the whole of the patriots to 
the sword 

The governor with the greatest secrecy con- 
signed the friar and his fair companion to 
prison, and, mustering two companies, pro- 





Here Genera! Basan, who first re- | 
ceived us, sent us with a billet to General la | 


ceeded towards nightfall to the convent, where 
he surprised and arrested the whole of the ca 
puchins, whom he forthwith shipped off in per 
fect silence to the island of Ivisa. He himself 
became administrator of their effects ; and hay 
ing locked up both the convent and the church, 


| he marched back very quietly to our quarters 


Only a few days previous to this arrest, the 
commander of the fort Santa Barbara, in 
Alicant, had been found dead, murdered by his 
own servant, who had secreted the body ina 
chest. He had been bribed to the commission 
of this atrocious act, for five ounces of gold, 
by the prior, Father Simeone, a capuchin, who 
encouraged the peasantry to a nuinber of simi- 


| lar crimes and excesses, under pretence of re- 


storing religion and the king. In this instance, 
having received his iniquitous wages from the 
prior, the villain surprised his master while he 
slept, and assassinated him with his own dag- 
ger. Afraid of discovery, he then cut off his 
legs, arms, and head, which he concealed, to- 
gether with the body, in a large chest. 

The ensuing morning he went before the 
governor and accused his master of having 
gone over, the night before, to the royalists, 
after inviting him likewise to betray his trust. 
But on the third day the room where the chest 
lay was so strongly infected, that the master of 
the hotel made a search; and finding that the 
stench increased, the nearer he went to the 
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chest, he ordered it to be broken open, and the 
affair was made known. The master of the 
hotel, with his whole family, were instantly 
arrested, as well asall the guests. The servant 
too was among them ; and comparing what he 
had falsely stated, and the discovery of some of 
his garments bathed in his master’s blood, 
against his mere protestations of innocence, it 
was concluded that he was guilty, and he was 
condemned to be shot. At the moment of ex- 
ecution he confessed the fact, and that he had 
been bribed to its commission by the prior of 
the convent 

It would be idle likewise to attempt even a 
sketch of the enormities committed by Cinpa- 
laregarra, the governor of Alicant. Under the 
pretence of serving the Constitution, he sought 
only how to enrich himself at the expense of 
thousands of poor patriots, who were consign- 





ed to the most abject misery. Out of an af- 
fected regard for the health of the military. he 
caused all the women of suspicious characte: 


in the place to be arrested. Here was a ter- 
rifie source of 
quickly availed themselves 
others of jealousy, and a few of dis- 
all events, more than a 


abuse, of which the overseers 
some from motives 
of gain, 
appointed passion At 





hundred were imprisoned in the church: and, 
as if to add to the insult, the wovernor ordered 
barbers to go and shave all their heads anc 
eyebrows, to deprive them as far as possib if 


their charms. He then had them conveyed in 
carts two miles distant from Alicant, hoping 
that some of the factious bands abounding in 
the vicinity would complete the barbarous 
work which he had commenced; and there 
they were left fainting under the rays of a 
scorching sun. <A party of us sought to afford 
them some succour; and, on speaking with 
some of them whom I knew, 1] can truly aver 
that they were women of most unexceptiona- 
ble conduct, reduced to this deplorable situa- 
tion only through the 
the governor and his syndies il fell vie- 
tims to their cruelty, whi le others sought re- 
fuge in different villag 
I shall next relate 
was myself shamefully 
niards to the mercy ro- 
vernor of Alicant, learning that the French 
had abandoned the city of Elche, marched with 
about five thousand men 


Sever 


an instance in which I 
abandoned by the Spa- 


enemy 








set out towards n n arrive 
within half an hour lace. the 
governor formed twe tirailleurs 
while the rest of the div it 

tre of the road On reaching the city-walls 


about break of day, the faetious Spaniards 
who had been left masters, openc da 
fire upon us. Our governor, ignorant of the 
danger, and regardless of his men’s lives, con- 
tented himself with ordering us to take the 
city. So we returned their fire, and a warm 
action continued until ten o'clock a. w. when, 
after great loss, we compelled the enemy t 

yield, and pursued them to some distance from 
the town, where they took up one position, and 
we another, the governor believing that he had 
no more to do, at least for that day. He then 


smart 


avarice or vengeance of 


| should hear further 
|} a look-out for the enemy; 
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I placed ten men to keep 
the rest I led into 


asmall house at hand, to avoid the extreme 


| heat 


returned with: the chief part of his force into 


the city of Elche, leaving me with thirty men, 
under orders not to stir from the post until we 


At this moment there appeared a lady hand 
somely dressed, followed by her servant with 
a tabor on her arm Throwing themselves at 
my feet, they beseeched me to save their lives, 
offering me all they were worth. “ Lady,” I 
replied, “we take nothing except from the 
royalists; we consult only the public good 
I am not, perhaps, such as you take me for 
Say how | can be of use to you, and I will do 
it with all the pleasure in the world.” She 
thanked me, and said that she wished to be 
protected to a little distance from the city ; 
and, taking out eight crowns, she insisted upon 
rewarding the soldiers, declaring she should 
never forget such an act of kindness. I now 
began to grow impatient for farther orders, but 
came to relleve us,and we had no re 
again seen filing 
rovalists 





none 
freshments. Our troops were 
off towards Alicant, which when the 
srved, they suddenly bore down and sur 
rounded our little band on a About to 
fall victims to such a vile specimen of mingled 
barbarity and treachery, 1 called out to my 
liers: “ My friends, we are lost; the 
wovernor has abandoned us; but death for 
death! eut with your sabres; let us ride hard 
through the enemy! Better die like soldiers, 
than wait here to be slaughtered like sheep! 

Upon this we put our horses to their speed, and 
charged the ill-disciplined ranks of the roy- 
alists, keeping close, and opening ourselves a 
way with our sabres. We speedily accom 
plished our object, though a number of shots 
were fired, and I lost two of my men, besides 
several wounded. But this was better than 
being all hanged or stoned; and we rejoined 
our own troops before they entered Alicant 
I presented myself before the governor, and 
reproached him with his conduct, declaring 
e owed our lives, not to him, but to our 
own courage and good fortune He excused 
under the plea of his orders having 
ad iding that he would punish 


ll sides 





that w 


himself 
een! eglected 





those who had not delivered them, meaning us 
to retreat. | » him to understand that it 
was because " was an Italian; for he detested 
the ltalians, and was Sie cheating that Spain 
was in want of no foreieners. His sense of 
guilt made him bear all my reproaches, for as 
suredly he had not expected to see me again 

The Frer now began to summon the peo 
ile of Alicant to surrender; but the governor, 
as will be seen, had not yet carried his point, 


He promised his troops 
months’ pay, if they would hold out a 
while and make sorties, while he was employed 
cing large drafts upon the government 
Ge ‘noese cap 

church bells 


he oppo ed it 








h the agence y of 
churches and 
with all kinds of grain, un 
der contribution. On the 13th November, 1523, 
all the quartermasters of the dif- 
garrison under 
evening to 
troops 
not fail to attend at the trea 
ywrain referred fora settle 
k on the ensuing morning 


throu 
ins, and laying 
and even cannon, 





he ordered 
ferent regiments composing the 
his orders, to appear at nine in the 
receive three months’ pay for the 
These cfficers did 
surer's, but were 
ment to ten o’clor 
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Before that time, however, it was pretty well 
known that the seneral of our garrison, in con- 
junction with the treasurer-general, had em- 
barked for Gibraltar, carrying with them not 
only the military chest, but all the boats load- 
ed with bales of merchandise, which he had 
obtained with church plate and the sale of grain, 
every thing depending upon his orders. In 


consequence of this scandalous arrangement | 


between the governor and the treasurer-gene- 
ral, the town was compelled to surrender to the 
French, one of the conditions being that the 
royalists should not be suffered to enter. Spite 
of this stipulation, however, General St. Pere, 
with about sixty royalistsas a body guard, con- 
trived to make good his entrance. Still the 
constitutional officers preferred remaining at 
Alicant, to incurring certain destruction, by 
availing themselves of passports, while bands 
of royalists were infesting the neighbourhood. 
In order to obviate the disorders likely to ensue, 
the new governor, Andrea, wished to appoint 
royalcommanders over the constitutional troops 
It now became my object to obtain a passport 
for Catalonia; but, on account of the number 
of applications from merchants and others, I 
was unable to succeed for some length of time 
Meanwhile, I was witness to several fatal 
events which took place at Alicant, which show 
to what excesses despotic power united to fan- 
aticism will proceed. On the third day after 
its occupation, the French general, dividing 
his force, left part to garrison the forts of the 
town, and with the other resolved to march 
upon Valencia. He left the royalists to pre- 
serve order in the place, contrary to an ex- 
article in the capitulation, and he gave 
them authority to enter on the Isth day of No- 
vember. 

The most alarming preparations ushered in 
the scene that was to follow, the 
little apprehending such a flagrant breach of 
treaty. About two o'clock the roy alists enter- 
ed and took possession, the order in which they 
were arrayed offering a fearful presentiment of 
the future. At their head appeared Father Si- 
meone, a capuchin, followed by about thirty 
monks of different orders, all mounted on horse- 
back. Father Simeone bore a large figure of 
Christ in his arms, and cried out in a loud thun- 
dering voice, “ Long live our Holy Faith! 
Long live Religion, the Throne, and the King! 
Death to the Constitution—Death to the Car- 
bonari!!" These terrific words were repeated 
by the monks, and by a body of the peasantry, 
also upon horseback, each armed with a brace 
of firelocks, as if they wished to inspire us with 
the horrible 
insufficient for the destruction which they con- 
Generals St. Pere and Mango 
priests and peasants, 


press 


wretched city 


anticipation—that one a-piece was 


templated The 
came in the wake of the 
each commanding a division of royalists 

The people of Alicant, struck 
terror at the strange and portentous aspect ol 


dumb with 
the whole procession, closed the doors and win- 
dows of their houses, and ran to conceal them- 
selves in the most secret places they could find 
Night was now approaching. The exhorta- 
Father Simeone, seconded by his ac 
complices in crime, so far extinguished all sense 
of humanity in the breasts of the abject and 


tions of 


openly was death 


and suppo 
} and support, 


| frigates 
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ing of country, of honour, and of brotherhood, 
they attacked the inhabitaats, burst open doors, 
and windows, and violated the most sacred ties 
of property and of life. These atrocities were 
continued during the whole night, and when 
day again came to reveal the sufferings, the 
violations, and the nature of the excesses com- 
mitted by the priests, the soldiers, and the pea- 
sants, one may Witness, and one may imagine, 
but one cannot depict the scenes. 

It was incumbent upon me, as upon every 
one, to find place of concealment, 
which might elude their ferocious researches. 
Two more days passed away without bringing 
any relief to the wretched inhabitants of Al- 
cant. But on the 17thof November, the feroe ity 
of these destroyers of humanity seemed to 
have become satiated, and it was then I first 
succeeded in obtaining a passport for Villa 
Franca, in Catalonia. M y escape, however, 
would have been impossil , had it not been 
for the kindness of a good ‘old woman. With 
a heart above deceit and treachery, in the worst 
of times, and alive only to compassion, she went 
repeatedly down to the port, in order to obtain 
me a passage in some boat or vessel, and it was 
late before she one evening returned to ac 
quaint me that I might set sail the same night, 
and once more encounter my destiny. I found 
thirty officers on board, who accompanied me 
from this scene of horror; and, spite of adverse 
were glad to set sail, for to return 
The island of [visa was the 
which offered us a shelter from the 
not the object of our voyage 

so fortunate as to meet with a 
governor, who, though a royalist, was not a 
He bestowed on each officer lodging 
intreating us only to be prudent 
and preserve silence. We spent two days there, 
and left it but to encounter fresh disasters. On 
attempting to approach Majorca, two French 
threatened to fire upon us, unless we 
steered away. We were, however, compelled 
to seek refuge, in a small inlet on the same 
from the fury of the elements. 

When the storm abated we again set sail, 
and reached Tarragona. There fresh misfor 
tunes assailed us. On making the port we 
encountered the captain of a French galley, 
after the usual imterrogatories, ordered 
us to be set on shore. We were consigned to the 
care of the Marshal Baron d'Erolles, governor 
lonia, already subjected by the roy 
who determined to hand us over to 
Manzo, the governor of the city, as 
our next escort Sut we first intreated hum to 
wretchedness. He an- 

rrant nothing beyond 
ionists of any kind, and add- 
Tarragona instantly At 
ned us rather to keep at 
sea than encounter the risk of assassination on 
as had happened to several constitutional 
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Our wretchedness seemed now to have reach 
1 its height: we were alike destitute of pro 
and of How could we put to 
sea—how proceed by land! It is impossible 
to describe our sensations at that moment. 
D’Erolles’ order, however, must be obeyed, and 
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I found a number of officers just dismissed from 
the constitutional service, in the same situa- 
tion as myself; for | ought here to observe, 
that the pay so lavishly and confidently promis- 
ed to the officers had never been issued, and 
that many were reduced to subsist upon alms 
as they proceeded along the highways. Griev- 
ed to the heart at the prospect of this final 
degradation, | sought to avail myself of my 
knowledge of languages, and I taught Italian 
and French en passant, in return for a bare 
subsistence. 

While at Villa Franca, early in March, 
1824, I received a letter, dated Barcelona, from 
Signor Vigil Pablo, ex-administrator of the 
customs at Vendrell. It was to intreat my 
consent to accompany his wife from Villa 
Franca as far as Barcelona, her present resi- 
dence not being at al! favourable to her health 
This letter | communicated to the lady, who, 
surmounting all the difficulties which she fore- 
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saw in regard to the dangers of such a jour- | 


ney at such a time, agreed to leave the place 
on the ensuing Monday, the 5th of March. In 
order, however, to avoid the least risk, we de- 


termined to join a large party which intended | 
| dress, and the wild alarm and wretchedness 


to set out on the same day, and for the same 
destination. 

Collecting as strong a company as possible, 
we accordingly set forth on the appointed day, 
and reached Siges. Our party counted, soon 
after, one-and-twenty persons, six of whom 
were women; but none of us predicted the 
disasters that were in store for us. In order to 
shorten our route as much as possible, we pro- 
ceeded along the coast of Calaffe, willingly 
encountering the difficulty of the narrow paths, 
for the sake of the greater distance we thus 
saved. 

When about fifteen miles from Siges, just 
as we were issuing from a narrow pathway 
opening on a hollow in the form of a deep foss 
or ditch, we perceived a small straggling band 
of ferocious royalists, who came suddenly upon 
us. It is worth while to notice the manner in 
which they made this movement, throwing 
themselves into a kind of semicircle in our 
rear, so as gradually to make us descend straight 
forward into the foss 

It was quite useless to think of escaping from 
their net; and the only one of our party who 
attempted it, by turning back, had his ears cut 
off upon the spot. When thus entrapped, 
they commanded us to prostrate ourselves with 
our faces upon the ground, and empty our 

kets ; threatening to despatch the first per- 
son who should venture to infringe their order 
by retaining the least article of value that he 
possessed. 

After having delivered up every thing we 





the blacks (Negri) whom we must kill!’ But 
the others, instead of immediately accepting 
the invitation, began to maltreat me in the 
most cruel manner, and one of them struck me 
with his pistol a savage blow on the back of 
my head, inflicting a wound which bled pro- 
fusely. They next deprived us of our Dest 
garments, of our whole baggage carried by our 
horses; and finally, singling out a young wo- 
man from the female party, about sixteen years 
of age, the villains disappeared in a neighbour- 
ing wood. She was the daughter ofa rich 
chemist and druggist at Barcelona, who resi- 
ded in a street named Nueva de la Rambla. 
As soon as we perceived that these monsters 
were gone, we began to assist each other as 
well as we could, more particularly the fe- 
males, who had their hands at liberty. We 
then proceeded slowly and sadly upon our 
journey, and arrived in the course of an hour 
at Castel di Felice, where the hospitality we 
met with afforded some alleviation to our many 
wants, and wounds. Scarcely had another 
hour elapsed, before we were rejoined by the 


| unhappy young lady, who had been so rudely 


torn from us; whose dishevelled hair and 
depicted on her features, betrayed the nature 
of the wrongs she had suffered. 

Eager to reach our destination before night 
fall, we once more set forward on our route 
We reached Barcelona about ten, where the 
recital of our sufferings excited the most lively 
indignation in all classes of the people, against 
the cowardly assassins who had dared to per- 
petrate such crimes in the face of day. 

I ought here to mention, that two Ex-Spa 
nish officers belonging to our party, in con- 
junction with Signor Pablo Vigil, applied to 
the governor-general of Barcelona. named 
Campo Sacrado, for the purpose of bringing 
these wretches to justice. But, as we could 
obtain no farther tidings of them, the governor 
expressed his inability to afford any redress, as 
the parties were not known, beyond command 
ing constant inquiries to be made, in order, if 
possible, to obtain their names. I continued to 
reside at Barcelona for the space of nine days; 
and when I was in part recovered from my 
wound, I again set out by sea for Villa Franca 
On my arrival, 1 found a royal regiment in 
garrison there, which had been introduced du 
ring my absence. Learning that a number of 
Constitutional officers were also residents, the 
soldiers began to insult them, both in public 
and private, in such a manner, that it became 
dangerous for us to venture forth. For this 
reason, we generally chose the evening to walk 


| out; but from a particular occurrence I had 


earried, they bound our hands behind us, and | 


commenced a search, to ascertain whether 
their orders had been fulfilled. After having 
thus secured us, they began to search the fe- 
males: this search they conducted in the most 
insolent and licentious manner, despoiling them 
of their garments, shawls, ear-rings, and, in- 
deed, every thing of any value. 

The wretches then returned to us, and, ob- 
serving that I had not happened to divest my- 
self of my spurs, one of them called out to his 


companion: “ Here is an officer belonging to 


soon cause to know, that this plan, coming to 
the ears of the Royalists, only exposed us to 
infinitely greater risks. 

It was on the 17th of May, 1*24, abont ten 
o'clock in the evening, just after a private con 
versation with some friends, that I observed 1 
was followed by two persons both unknown to 
me. At first I indulged not the least suspi 
cion, until drawing more and more near me, as 
I was turning the corner of a street, they both 
rushed upon me, one with his dagger, and the 
other witha sabre. I instantly sprang forward 
to avoid their blows, aware that my only hops 
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of safety lay in flight. But they pursued me 
very close, and I must doubtless have become 


their victim, had not the house-door of Signor | 
| flicted u 


Olivero most fortunately been open, into which 
I fled, so as only just to escape a blow aimed 
at me by one of these assassins 

Similar persecutions on the part of the mi- 
litary, and a number of assassinations already 
committed, were shortly followed by an order 
of government, highly favourable to such a 
system, prohibiting liberals or any others sus- 
pected of being such, to walk in company with 
each other, even two and two, through the 
streets, or to meet in houses to the number of 
three or more, under pain of being convicted 
(as accomplices) of treason against royal or- 
ders and the person of the king. As for my- 
self, I am still ignorant of the cause of the 
particular enmity borne me by the Royalists 
and the factious on all sides. It is certain that 
they formed frequent projects to despatch me 
in cold blood, and happening to be disappointed 
in these, they sought to ruin me by other 
means. 

Accordingly my name soon appeared in the 
list of those concerned in the new insurrection 
at Tariffa ; and was presented along with theirs 
to the Government ; with the additional accu- 
sation of having received sums of money from 
the Liberals, with which I hired disbanded sol- 
diers in aid of the conspiracy. The unfortu- 
nate results of this crue! and manifest calum- 
ny will appear in the sequel of this narrative. 

The Government issued an order for the 
houses of all those named in the said list to 
undergo a strict search, and for the seizure of 
their persons; and also, that any suspicious 
documents were to be brought in evidence 
against them. This search was to extend like- 
wise to the houses of all suspected of being 
Liberals. In consequence of this royal edict, 
on the 7th of June, 1-24, three companies of 
Royalists marched at different points in the vi- 
cinity, to put it into execution. My house was 
fortunately one of those which hitherto had 
not been broken open ; and as it was now ele- 
ven o'clock at night, I fancied I might enjoy 
at least one night’s repose. But I had searce- 
ly retired to rest, before | heard a loud knock- 
ing at the house-door. The mistress instantly 
inquired what could be the meaning of dis- 
turbing quiet people in their beds at such an 
unseasonable hour? Justice! justice! was the 
reply. 

The door was opened, and a person in office 
demanded to be shown into my apartment. He 
commanded me to rise instantly and follow 
him, as he had some interesting matters to 
communicate. My conscience acquitted me ; 
but the frequent assassinations committed un- 
der the shadow of the laws, rose like spectres 
before my eyes. Spite of this, however, I rose 
and followed him 

The moment we reached the house-door, he 
ordered me to place myself between five sol- 
diers. I inquired the meaning of such a pro- 
ceeding ; to which the only answer returned 
was, that I should learn it afterwards. How 
much fairer would it have been to have pre- 
pared me, by informing me that this was one 
of those numerous and vile excesses of des- 
potic power, that holds nothing sacred as long 
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as there is a vestige of human liberty on which 
to feast its wide and ravenous maw. 

The cruelties which these wretches now in- 
n me, would appear incredible to the 
ears of freemen. The moment they felt that 
I was completely in their power, they com- 
merced a series of insults, such as are most 
usually practised by slaves and cowards upon 
every living creature within their power. 
Some goaded me with their bayonets, some 
seized me by the hair of my head, while others 
struck or kicked me, exclaiming: ‘* On, Nero! 
(black) on! the time is at length come, when 
we may satiate our vengeance in his black con- 
stitutional blood!” 

In this style they conducted me among the 
body-guard of the city, who vied with each 
other in heaping upon me every species of in- 
sult and mortification that man is capable,of 
suffering. The sergeant, however, declared 
that it was requisite to put me in safe custody, 
until they should receive higher orders how to 
dispose of me. In the guard-house I remark- 
ed that there were several other persons, be- 
sides such as had been arrested, who were 


placed in an apartment above that in which I 


stood. But ignorant alike of the accusations 
against them and their destiny, I found myself 
sufficiently occupied with my own. 

About three o'clock in the morning I had a 
visit from an officer, who in the most insulting 
tone commanded the sergeant to admit him. 
After lavishing upon me every abusive epithet 
of which he was master, he ordered the ser- 
geant to keep me in the strictest durance, as 
his life would be made to answer for my es- 
cape. Hearing this, my gaoler instantly im- 
mured me in a still closer dungeon contiguous 
to the guard-house, where I had full leisure to 
reflect how hard a task it is for the poor pri- 
soner to prove his innocence before a corrupt 


| tribunal, where the law is administered by per- 


fidious wretches who ought to stand at the bar 
themselves 

At eight on the same morning, after the mi- 
litary had performed duty, which consisted in 
calling the muster, their officers next came to 
visitme. Here | might have expected honour, 
if not compassion ; but such a visit was a gall- 
ing insult wantonly inflicted upon an unarmed 
man, while they came armed with the sharpest 
stings of despotic insolence and power. Will 
it be believed, that not content with the most 
injurious language, they had recourse to blows, 
to kicks, and every mode of a similar despica- 
ble torment which they could devise!! During 
about three quarters of an hour, I was the vic- 
tim of their brutal violence—of every insult 
most revolting to the human mind. 

Yet my irreproachable conduct during my 
residence in that city had acquired for me the 
general esteem of the first families, and the 
tidings of my arrest awakened as general a 
feeling of commiseration. There were no efforts 
wanting on their part to procure my enlarge- 
ment. Several distinguished characters offer- 
ed their personal guarantee, and entreated the 
Royalist Colonel to name some sum, either to 
that effect, or by way of penalty. But no! the 
were not even permitted to see or speak wi 
me ; and when it was attempted, they were more 
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I ought to state, that after the insulting visit 
I received from the officers, the civic function- 
ary appeared to require me to deliver up the 
keys of my wardrobe. It was in vain to con- 
tend: and I subsequently learned that he had 
appropriated every article of the smallest va- 
Jue that I could call my own. I remained in 
the same durance the whole of the day; and 
when night was pretty far advanced, a military 
officer, with a small body of Royalists, entered 
for the purpose of conducting me to the piazza 
On my arrival, the officer commanded the Roy- 
alists to load their pieces, which | took for the 
signal of my speedy release from farther bar- 


barities ; but they had another object in view 
They compelled me to take my seat in a vehi- 
cle which stood ready, and the sergeant then 


bound my hands. Just as | imagined they 
were driving off, another officer made his ap- 
pearance, and began to dispute with the adju- 
tant respecting my destination, asserting that 
I was to be conveyed to Tarragona. 

[t was decided, however, in too low a tone 
for me to catch the name of the place ; and af- 
ter some whispering, | was driven off, sur- 
rounded by a troop of soldiers. At last, about 
daybreak, I perceived that we were on the 
road to Barcelona; and | only regretted that 
the tedious pace of my wretched vehicle would 
not permit me to reach it before night-fall 
On my route I was subjected to a thousand 








| fall upon the hard ground 
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narrowly, to ascertain, I suppose, that I had no 
deadly instrument about me, likely to deprive 
them of their fees of offiee. At the same time, 
in despoiling my person, they robbed me of six 
gold ornaments, which was all the gold I could 
call my own. Then I made my descent into 
the royal purgatory—Prigione del Re—which 
already contained fifteen other unhappy spi- 
rits ;—I may truly say unhappy, for they had 
been convicted of a number of assassinations 
Yet among such was | condemned to be put in 
irons, and left in the power of the greatest 
villains on the face of the earth. A series of 
tortures and persecutions were now commen- 
ced against me—wholly unknown, inasmuch, 
perhaps, as they never yet boasted a survivor 
for an historian of them. On my first entrance, 
they demanded, according to their custom, 
money fora drinking bout. Though this was 
an article of which I had been wholly deprived 
against my consent, it served for no excuse 
with these wretches. ‘They instantly laid 
hands upon me, and flung me into a blanket, 
ill uniting te throw me as high above their 
heads as they could, most frequently withdraw- 
ing it as I descended, so as to give me a heavy 
Then they again 


| seized me by my hair, or by my feet, and re- 


peated the same experiment still more cruelly 


| than before ; sometimes contriving that I should 


eruel and humiliating circumstances, such as | 


no enemies would have demeaned themselves 
by inflicting, except a fanatical priest, or a 
cowardly Royalist But the day passed, and 
it was evening before we approached the en 
virons of Barcelona. Here the carriage stop- 
ped, I knew not why, until I saw the head of- 
ficer directing his way alone towards the city 
This, it appeared, was by an order of the 
French General, which prohibited our en- 
trance. An hour and a half elapsed before the 
officer returned. He brought with him four 

rsons, each armed with a sabre. ‘Three of 
these took their place in the vehicle, and the 
fourth followed us on foot. They bound my 
eyes, but from the sound of the carriage I soon 
judged that we had arrived within the walls of 

rcelona. I subsequently learned that the 
four men were executioners, which | might 
have predicted from the cord that was hang- 
ing by their side. 

After several more turns, the carriage at 
length stopped, as | conjectured, at the Police 
Office. The man on foot went in, and returned 
in about a quarter of an hour with a ticket, 
which he handed to the others, and we then 

roceeded to the square of St. Angelo. There 

was ordered to alight, and consigned to the 
dungeon called the King’s Prison. At the 
same time they handed my keeper the ticket 
before mentioned, who said, with an air of con- 
tempt, “ Oh, yes, I see he is a negro, and will 
require looking after Accordingly there 
were strict orders given to permit no kind of 
communication with me ; and after a regular 
examination, as to my name, surname, age, and 
country (all which went to prove, by dint of 
their new despotic logic, that | had been a par- 
tizan of the Constitutional government,) a sub- 
terraneous dungeon was prepared for me; and 
before my descent two hangmen examined me 


fall from the roof headlong, sometimes upon 
my shoulders, and very rarely upon my legs 

\t length this species of barbarity became so 
intolerable, that 1 sought every means of al 
laying their ferocity; not by appeals to their 
feelings, but by promising that I would write 
for money to some friends [ had in Barcelona 
Upon this assurance they grew more and more 
gentle, until they ceased for a while to torment 
me But how to convey intelligence to any 
friend was now the point! and my situation 
became truly critical. Still I obtained some 
little alleviation in the following manner. 

We were supported by alms; and it is need- 
less to add what was the nature of our fare 
It was a situation so truly deplorable, that | 
resolved to leave no method untried of con 
Every two hours [ was 
subjected to a visit from the authorities; so 
that, in addition to the inflictions borne from 
them, | was exposed to those of the assassins, 
in the intervals of my more royal and legiti- 
mate tortures. Among others who paid me 
always so entitled, were two men 
connected with the police >». To one of these I ob- 
served, that it was my wish to convey an un 
sealed letter toa person in Barcelona, to whom 
I had been recommended. Far from granting 
my request, he replied that all they could do 
would be to advise the person that such re 
quest had been made, provided I gave them his 
direction. This, in fact, I did; and, through 
this means, from that day forward I received a 
regular supply of wholesome food from the 
person so addressed. Nevertheless | derived 
little benefit from it, as I had to distribute it 
among the wretches by whom I was on all 
sides surrounded, in order to buy off the pains 
and penalties they would have otherwise 
doubly inflicted upon me. 

After the lapse of about three months’ con 
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I wae to ascend from my subterraneous den, in 
order to undergo a fresh examination. This 
was conducted by three of the Government's 
Faithful, who still harped upon the old string 
of the conspiracy at Tariffa, of which I was 
wholly ignorant. My answers were given 
upon the figure of a Christ, by which I was 
made to swear before I made any reply. 

To give farther weight to their accusations, 
my persecutors wrote for information respect- 





ing me, into all parts where | had travelled or | 


resided. However, they received documents 
just the opposite to what they expected, in 
pomerer from some of the first people in Villa 


‘ranca, who observed, that far from meddling | 


in affairs of government, I had always conduct- 
ed myself, when there, in the most irreproach- 
able manner. 

Spite of these credentials, they were deter- 
mined to find me guilty of the Tarifla conspi- 
racy, and I was handed over to the military 
commission to receive sentence. But here 
there appearing no proofs of my participation 
in it, they refused to proceed farther, and sent 
me forthwith to the bar of the Criminal Tri- 
bunal. 


The process was now renewed, and having | 


found no evidence beyond that of a Freemason’s 
certificate discovered in my house at Villa 
Franca, they agreed that it behoved the Eccle- 
siastical authorities to decide upon this; and I 
next found myself at the bar of the Ecclesias- 
tical Tribunal—a tribunal so outrageously hos- 
tile to the welfare and the rights of civil so- 
ciety. 

I was removed in the night, well manacled, 
into the square of St. Angelo, to take up my 
abode in the royal dungeons of San Pedro, 
consisting of one large apariment, four feet 
and a half in height, so as to cx inpel the 
wretched prisoner to stand in a bent position 
The number then there was one hundred and 
fifty, all condemned to pass the night in this 
horrible receptacle, far better adapted for the 
dead. In the day we were removed into the 
court-yard, where we found other prisoners 
from different amounting in the 
whole to about four hundred and fifty, which 
rendered the air so impure, as to become ex- 
tremely painful and prejudicial 

Add to this the intense heat of the 
in a Southern latitude; respiration becoming 
difficult, and our sufferings, in every fori, con- 
tinuing to increase. In this Hall, farther dig 
nified by the name of Dormitory, a young man 
from Igualada breathed his last; his constitu- 
tion not being proof against the physical tor- 
ments he endured 

This was the occasion of fresh calamity, such 
as human nature is seldom compelled, and still 
less seldom able, to endure. In the evening a 
priest and sexton came to examine the body; 
but perceiving it covered with rags, and no 
one ready to pay him, the priest turned his 
back upon it and marched away. Thus ex- 
posed, the body was permitted to remain three 
days, infecting the air to such a degree, that, 
driven almost to madness, the greater part of 
us were nigh falling victums to our sufferings 

On the third day, however, our gaoler of- 
fered to assist us in raising a sufficient sum to 
pay the priest, which being done, we were in 
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| its former terrific greatness, 


| heart. 
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stantly relieved from the unhappy cause of so 
much physical anguish and despair. 

On the eleventh day of my imprisonment, [ 
was compelled to witness a scene which will 
never be erased from my unhappy memory. 
At ten in the morning I was summoned to at- 
tend before one of the tribunals of Barcelona. 
There were three holy ministers prepared to 
conduct my examination. They made a very 


| imposing appearance; as they affected to pur- 


sue the paths of holiness and virtue, while de 


facto they were the creatures of a despotic 


government, as flagrantly unjust in its opera- 
tions as in its principles. And here was a fit 
stage for its exhibition,—far removed from 
the society and sympathy of the living, and 
decorated with all that tragic splendour calcu- 


| lated to inspire the unhappy spectator with 


feelings of deep interest and terror,—not fic- 
titious terrors; for though only the shadow of 
shuddered as I 
entered, to see the unmense figure of a Christ 
crucified present itself to the eye, the apparent 
sufferings of which excited deeper feelings of 
wo and trouble in the soul of the wretched 
victim of ecclesiastical vengeance. 

The execrable interrogatory began, which I 
shall give in a series of points just as they oc- 
curred. My alarm was apparent; for I felt as 
if a dark shroud was suddenly drawn over my 
The chamber was spacious: it was 
filled with the sorrowful sights and prepara- 
tions most calculated to afflict humanity. Far 
in the centre was seated the principal func- 
tionary, upon a throne ingeniously constructed, 
as I thought, at once to surprise and to crush, 
if not to enslave the feelings of the unfortu- 
nate object of wicked power. Two other mi- 


| nisters supported him on either side, also in 


their sacred robes, standing as the organ of 
that irresistible despotism which reigned within 
walls. A number of attendants were 
present, who, from what I could judge of their 
aspect, were stationed there to support the 


| verdicts of immoral rule by their physical 


strength 

My first involuntary movement was to di- 
rect my eyes towards the countenance of my 
judge. The sight alone was enough to con- 
vince me in an instant to what kind of hands 
such an evil power had been delegated. At- 
tempting to rise superior to my misfortunes, I 
was on the point of appealing against such 
judges and such a tribunal, and inquiring how 
they could reconcile it to the presence of that 
tremendous aspect of a crucified Deity, of 
whose sacrifice and merits they knew so little; 
—when | was ordered to fall on my knees, 
stretch forth my right arm towards the figure 
of Christ, and not to venture to speak until 1 
should be questioned. The grand interroga- 
tory began with: Ist. whether I was a Catho- 
lic? to which I answered in the affirmative. 


| 2d, Whether I had long practised the precepts 


| of that Holy Religion 


My reply was: that, 
in regard to honesty and the sacred laws of 
ustice, throughout all circumstances of life, I 
had never ceased to respect and to observe 
them ; but that, as to mere externals, so wholly 
useless toa man of sense, I could not pretend 
that I had been so exact, my military duties 
t with them 


rec 


having often interter 
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No sooner had I pronounced these words, 
than I received volleys of abuse from the lips 
of my pious judges. They upbraided me as a 
vile mocker of our most holy religion; that I 
was unworthy of having been born in the bo- 
som of the Christian church; and that my 
conduct was that of an atheist and an ideot ;— 
such as might well bring down upon my head 
the sudden vengeance of heaven, either by ex- 
piating my crimes at the stake, or perishing in 
the depths of judgmeut reserved for so horri- 
ble a criminal. 

3d. Were the materials placed upon the 
table before, at any time, my property? Now I 
must here mention, that in rifling my ward- 
robe, the syndic at Villa Franea had laid his 
hands upon a few volumes of Rousseau and 
other writers along with the Freemason’s di- 
ploma. These had been forwarded to this sa- 
vage tribunal, and were received as good evi- 
dence upon my ecclesiastical trial. On an- 
swering that they were mine, I was loaded 
with fresh reproaches for perusing the opinions 
of such vile and blasphemous heretics—the 
avowed enemies of Christ and his followers 
Then I had farther allied myself with a sect 
which they believed had been expressly insti- 
tuted for the purpose of persecuting all good 
Catholics and their Divine master. They next 
commanded me to interpret for them the mean- 
ing of the initial capital letters of the lodge, 

ich ] openly refused to do, declaring that | 
did not believe them to be competent judges 
in such an affair. 

4th. They grew more furious in their threats 
and denunciations than before; and unable, 
it seemed, longer to bear the sight of such an 
heterodox wretch, they ordered me to be drag- 
ged out of their presence, leaving me in igno- 
rance even of my sentence, or the time and 
place in which it was to be executed.—This 
examination lasted from ten until two o'clock 
in the afternoon. Once more immured in my 


former dungeon, I began indeed to despair of 


my future lot. 

Yet the permission I had obtained of convey- 
ing messages into the city induced me to write 
to one or two of my friends, who were no 
sooner apprized of my situation than they 
came to see me. Learning in what a horrible 
receptacle I had been confined, they paid my 

ler for granting me permission to enter 
another hall, where the atmosphere was more 
pure, appropriated to persons imprisoned on 
account of their opinions rather than for any 
icular crime. It was called Sala de las 





Hialian Emigrant. 


| to witness his struggles; 


the Constitutional Government of a corres- 
— held by his bishop with the Royalists. 
t had not been proved, however, whether he 
or another individual were guilty of the crime ; 
and of course they imprisoned them both. But 
the Constitutionalists had fully succeeded in 
proving the onus of the charge against the 
bishop, and they had condemned him to be 
shot. 

On the re-establishment of absolute power, 
the supposed author of the accusation was 
seized and thrown into a dungeon; and not- 
withstanding the poor curate showed the ma- 
nifest injustice of his sentence in frequent ap- 
peals to the Royal Government, he was heavi- 
ly loaded with irons, and made the object of 
cruel abuse and calumny from his countrymen. 

The second case was that of Signor Gascon 
di Camborda, detained likewise in the same 
prison for his liberal opinions. By superior 
orders he was soon afterwards to be removed 
and conveyed into his own district. Four of 
the Government's Faith-men were to accom- 
pany him; and such was the license permitted, 
that it was arranged among them, how they 
would first persecute, and then assassinate him 
on the way. The unhappy Gascon manifested 
the utmost anguish and alarm when he heard 
of this cruel order for his liberation—saddled 
with such an escort. He tried every method 
in his power to elude his fate, and remain 
where he was. He no longer sighed for his 
liberty or an exchange of prisons, which in- 
cluded an exchange of worlds. It was painful 
until, at length re- 
calling his gaoler’s extreme avarice to mind, 
and his almost unlimited power, he resolved to 
try the effect of a bribe. By offering at once 
a considerable sum, he succeeded in his object ; 
while the gaoler, in order to avoid any dispute 


| with the Government, hit upon the expedient 
| of making him drink a strong glass of rum, well 


seasoned with Cayenne pepper. This unusual 
beverage so effectually discomposed his facul- 
ties for a time, that the gaoler went to make a 


| report of his case, declaring that it would be 


In about a fortnight my kind friends again | 


called, and paid down another sum to the gaoler 
on my account. One of them farther obtained, 
by his personal guarantee, permission for me 
to walk through the rest of the prison, so as to 
enjoy a certain degree of freedom. Four 
months elapsed without hearing farther tidings 
of my destiny; and the alleviation of my own 
privations having given me more leisure to re- 
mark those of others, I shall here record one 
or two which | witnessed during this interval. 
The first was the rare cmsanple of a Spanish 
of liberal opinions, formerly curate in 

iche, and imprisoned in the same chamber 
with me. He was accused of having informed 


eee 


dangerous to remove him. The remaining dif- 
ficulties in respect to his escort were got over 
by a farther draft upon poor Gascon’s re- 
sources, which were wholly drained by these 
extortions, and the procuring of the physician's 
report to confirm that of the gaoler. Yet 
never was money more gladly applied to the task 
of suborning, than in the case of the unhappy 
Gascon Alas! for persecuted innocence, 


| compelled to meet its enemies in such times 


without the aid or means of a bribe. 

Yet this infamous traffic of justice was car- 
ried on under colour of the law, and the mi- 
nisters themselves facilitated it. There was a 
police intendant, a disgrace to humanity—all 
whose officers acted as his satellites—equally 
greedy and cruel in battening upon the mis- 
fortunes of the wretched. They organized a 
complete system of intimidation and imposi- 
tion; and knowing the fortunes of all whom 
they had to deal with, they were in the habit of 
extorting large sums from those whom the 
committed or enlarged. The number of ths 
man’s arrests is without example; for noae 
were permitted to justify themselves before 
they had tendered the price of their liberation. 
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By such villany were numbers of Catalonian | 
families reduced to utter indigence. Many 
who had paid sums of money to this man, and 
obtained their freedom, at the same moment 
beheld themselves again imprisoned, notwith- 
standing they were ruined with their families. 
But this system would shortly have destroyed 
likewise the Royal cause ; and it is remarkable 
that the person in question received his dis- 
missal by an order directly from the King. 

Upon each Sabbath the prisoners witnessed | 
a visit from the President of the Royal Hall 
throughout all the different wards. 'The judges 
in their robes attended him; and as they ar- 
rived at each of the doors, they sent the gaoler 
to announce their presence, that those who 
had any appeal to make should appear. Had 
this just and humane proceeding been sincere, 
—been any other but a shadow and mockery of 
equity, it would have been of incredible im- 
=, Here, if an appellant declared that | 
ne had been unjustly accused—the answer 
was, that it was just the contrary. If the | 
weight of bonds or chains were complained of 
—“the guilty merited them.” Often, “ in 
fact, they were little in proportion to their 
crimes.” If some poor soul lamented his ex- 
treme misery and besought assistance, he was 
told that it could not be done. Yet many were 
nigh perishing for want of the common neces- 
saries of life. 

Among those who thus speculated in justice, 
the keeper himself was not a jot behind the 
rest. He therefore set up a liquor-vault, the 
number of his prisoners amounting to nine 
hundred, including the women. Provisions | 
had been before brought from their own houses; | 
but the keeper set up shop and compelled their | 
relations to buy from him. Many who came | 
from a distance were thus condemned to | 
starve, or, much the same thing,—to live upon 
casual alms. I knew two poor fellows, whose 
names were Widal and Cortes, who after ex- 
treme suffering fell victims to this cruel specu- 
lation on the part of their gaoler. 

Another plan was to exclude all those, what- 
ever might be their rank or condition, from 
the Dormitory, who could not afford to pay 
They were thus compelled to sleep in company 
with the refuse of the prisons,—with malefac- | 
tors confined for every variety of crime.— 
Among these, gambling formed the chief 
amusement, and refuge from their crimes; | 
and even here the gaoler contrived to obtain 
some share in the game, which he turned to 
account. 

There were moments too, when each for- | 
getting his individual misery, joined in the 
dance and the song; and | have seen faces as | 
animated, and hearts as open to empty pleasure, | 
spite of destiny—(such is human nature !)—as 
in other scenes. 

A farther source of speculation to our gaoler 
was upon the interests and feelings of his 
wealthier prisoners. He permitted them to 
hold conferences with their commercial con- 
nexions, to regulate their business; and ad- 
mitted their wives during the night, along with 
other relatives of the richer class. 

Another character whom I met with in my 
part of the prison, was a man whose history is | 
too curious and interesting to be passed over 


| They assured me that a 
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in silence. He wasa captain of cavalry in the 
service of the Royalists, and upon retiring, he 
forged a passport, representing himself as a 
colonel in active service. He likewise pro- 
cured a false certificate, purporting to be se 
the Ex-minister Cruz, with which he forthwith 
obtained from Government unlimited power 
over the syndics, who were bound to obey him. 
He had twelve cavalry soldiers in his service, 


| the rest of his establishment consisting of a 


young female and two lacqueys. 

Thus provided, he took the tour of Spain, 
calling in every district upon the parish syndic 
to furnish him with a list of the principal Con- 
stitutional proprietors in his commune. These 
he caused to be arrested, and compelled them 
to pay some thousand reals, upon pain of being 
despatched by his twelve dragoons upon the 
spot. This bold bad enterprise succeeded in a 
number of provinces through which he passed, 
where he raised large sums without any of the 
authorities questioning the validity of his mis- 
sion under orders of the Ex-minister Cruz. 
When, however, the generality of crimes served 
to expose the great delinquent himself, the Spa- 
nish government, becoming aware of the heavy 
contributions he had levied, caused him to be ar- 
rested at Siges, near Barcelona, at the moment 
he was about to embark in order to enjoy the 
fruits of others’ industry ina foreign land. He 


| thus lost his young mistress, his troop of cay- 


alry, bis French lacqueys, and his colonel’s com- 
mission, at a single tap of the shoulder from an 
officer of police. The plunder he had amassed 
and was now compelled to regurgitate, was im- 
mense. This was no solitary instance of the 
blessed fruits of a system, founded upon brute 
force, foreign bayonets, and a tissue of national 
treachery and crime. 

In the same royal prisons were to be seen 
numbers of individuals of different nations—of 
French, Italians, English, Germans, &c. The 
greater part of these being unable to speak the 
Spanish tongue, the gaoler was in the habit of 
employing me as their interpreter in their ex 
aminations before the judges. On going one 
day into their chamber with this view, I be- 
held a most miserable object, with scarcely a 
rag to cover him, standing between two of the 
judges in a truly rueful plight. His name was 
Joseph Mayer, by birth an Hungarian. He 
had been in the Austrian service at Milan. On 
being disbanded, he set out to find an uncle, a 
professor of painting, who resided at Madrid. 
He embarked at Genoa, and landed at Rozes 
in Catalonia. But on approaching Lerida, on 
his way to the capital, he was attacked by 


| three peasants, who robbed and wounded him 


in the most shocking manner. With difficulty 
reaching Lerida, he presented himself to the 
magistrates, who unable to understand a word 
of what he said, determined to arrest him, and 
he too was conducted to the royal prison of San 
Pedro, and into that where I was confined.— 
But to return to myself. 

After an imprisonment of four months, the 
same friends who had before assisted me, agai 
visited me with the same charitable object. 
tition on my behalf, 
signed by the principal families in Catalonia, 
had been already presented to the king. It 
contained a@ full demonstration of my inno- 
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cence ; and they augureda happy result, as the 
petition had been presented by a person who 


big rep the royal confidence, and enjoyed a 
igh reputation. 

y Riends’ hopes were not deceived. A 
few days afterwards an officer entered the pri- 
son, who intimated to the gaoler that it was the 
royal pleasure that I should be set at liberty, 
upon the simple condition of paying the entire 
expenses of my trials and of my imprisonment. 

This royal act of grace was accompanied 
with farther orders to leave Barcelona within 
eight days, and to be escorted to the Spanish 
frontiers by the officers of police. This royal 
act was transmitted to the President of the 
Royal Hall, who gave official notice of it to the 
police, who were to furnish my escort to the 
trontiers. 

It was now I began to feel very like poor 
Gascon ; and I was somewhat uneasy until I 
at length formed the idea of throwing myself 
upon the protection of the French he first 
use I made of my liberty was to hasten to the 
French officer upon guard: I explained my 
fears, and intreated him to forward my petition 
to the Governor of Barcelona, Count Razet, 
in order that | might be placed under the safe- 
guard of hiscountrymen. This humane officer 
did not hesitate a moment; he went next morn- 
ing to the governor's adjutant, who paid me a 
visit at the prison, from which I was released 
on paying the gaoler his demand, which em- 
barrassed me nota little. I was then promised 
an escort of gens-d’armes in the course of a 
few days, until which time I could take up my 
quarters under their protection. 

The commander of the garrison also wrote 
to procure me a passport from the police-office, 
at the same time requiring the return of my 
letters, my wardrobe, and the rest of my equi- 
page. The reply received was, that the pass- 
port could not be granted until the costs of the 
whole process against me had been defrayed, 
in default of which [ should assuredly be arrest- 
ed ; and that my letters, according to royal man- 
date, were not tobe restored It became ne- 
cessary to yield to this fresh imposition ; after 
which the police pretended to return me my 
effects,—two-thirds of which, however, were 
gone. 

Besides, the passport which they at length 
granted was calculated to overwhelm me with 
disgrace, at least under any other cireum- 
stances ; for it contained the description of an 
assassin, rather than of a good citizen, and a 
friend to humanity and civil rights. 

In pursuance of this arrangement, I present- 
ed myself to the French é¢tat-major resident at 
Barcelona, to learn the day fixed for my de- 
parture. The evening before, I took up my 
quarters with the gens-d'armes to be in readi- 
ness, and we next day set out. On our arrival 
at Guingerra on the frontiers, the Spanish 
police required to see whether my name was 
down in the list of the conroyces, and whether 
I answered the description of my person. I 
am indebted to the answer of the French offi- 
eer, who said, that it was enough that I had 
been taken under the protection of the French, 
without my name being contained in the list, 
or being at all exposed to observation 

From Guingerra we hastened to Perpignan, 








where the Prefect of Police, after granting my 
passport, added an order of itinerary, which 
directed that, without farther delay, I should 
point my course to England. 

Were I here to proceed with the account of ay 
adventures after my arrival in France, I might 
likewise furnish matter offensive to that gov- 
ernment. I trust my silence, however, will be 
interpreted as rendering the justice due to that 
nation. 

Finally escaping from so many disasters and 
sufferings, | arrived safely in England, where 
I at length breathed the air of liberty, and felt 
what it was to enjoy the condition of a free- 
man. This blessing, which I had learned so 
fully to appreciate without the aid of my Span- 
ish confessor's sermons, was conferred upon 
me about the end of May, 1825. However, to 
convince all heretics and unbelievers of the 
truth and candour of this my narrative, I may 
as well append the Royal Act of Grace, which 
restored me to liberty. 


Copy of the Royal Decree. 
Barcelona, March 28th, 1825. 


An Act communicated to the Cavalier In- 
tendant of Barcelona, making known to him an 
Act especially decreed by his Majesty, bearin 
date of the 9th of this current month, whick 
ordains that a passport be delivered to the 
Signor Don G. P. under condition that he de- 
part from the Spanish dominions, both in Eu- 
rope and India, within the prescribed term of 
eight days. Likewise that he be put at liberty, 
after having discharged the costs of his trials 
at the different tribunals of justice. That the 
effects belonging to the said Don G. P. now 
detained at the police offices be restored to 
him, excepting the letters found in his pos- 
session. Finally,commanding that the said Don 
G. P. have previous notice of this order. 

(Signed) Ferpixanno VII 
Given from the Royal Palace 


Articles detained at the oflices—1l. Free- 
mason’s diploma. 2. Two officer's commis- 
sions of cavalry. 3. Letters from his relations 
1. Various other letters and books 


From the New Monthly Magazine 
THE KING AND THE LADY 


Her sat in purple pride, 
A king, a crowned king ; 

The will of a realm was at his side, 
All pleasure’s train could bring 


He bade his court be gay, 
And an hour to revel give, 
For ‘tis meet when the hours fly fast away 
To enjoy what time may give 
“ Hear, nobles, subjects, all, 
‘Tis I, the king, command, 
To-morrow yield ye to festival 
The court of fair Scotland. 


* Let music raise her strain, 
The minstrel’s song be heard, 

And feasting and dance in my palace reign— 
It is my sovereign word.” 
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The morrow came, and joy— 
The joy of palaces, 

That basks on the lip to the heart's annoy, 
And music and feast were his. 

The wine-cup flush’d with life, 
Even envious souls were gay, 

And the festering heart hid the gall of strife 
From the gazer’s eye that day 


Enthroned in pomp of power, 
The king exulting sate, 

‘Till the merry dance and the midnight hour 
Made him descend from state 


The monarch left behind, 
He now put on the man, 

And to pleasure his lordly soul resign‘d, 
And with the dance began 

He saw a lady stand, 
Her face mysterious veil'd, 

And he led her among the joyous band 
But why that face conceal'd?— 


“O show to me thine e’en, 
Fair partner,” said the king, 
“ Thou fear’st their lustre, too bright in sheen, 
May work us suffering 
“ But we have bright eyes here, 
If not as bright as thine, 
And lips as fresh as young roses are, 
Just pluck'd from love's own shrine. 


“] sue, who might command, 
Fair lady, bare thy brow, 

For the dance is o'er: in all Scotland 
Sure none 1s coy as thou!" 


He felt the hand he held 
In his grow deadly chill, 

And his blood, that before like a river roll d, 
Shrink back, and then be still 


A hollow voice, yet low, 
Mutter'd in fleshless tone ; 

“ O monarch, I have no beauty now 
For thee to gaze upon. ; 

“] come whence dance and song 
Break not the dread repose, 


Where strength parts not the weak and strong 4 
i ©’ | duced, we understand, from his college at Ox- 


| ford, by the spirit-stirring Gazettes of 1812; 
| joined the army in the Peninsula during the 


Nor hate the direst foes— 


“From the spirits’ land of shade, 
To bid thee ready be, 
When the sum of thy rule and hours is made 
With thy deeds of sovereignty 
Aside her veil she cast— 
What gazed that king upon! 
An orbless skull whence the life had past, 
A wither'd skeleton! * 


— — 


From the London Magazine 


CAMPAIGNS OF THE BRITISH ARMY 
AT WASHINGTON AND NEW 
LEANS. 


Tue very able and interesting work now be- 
fore us, is the production of a gentleman al- 
ready well known to the public, as the author 
of a series of papers originally printed in 

flected ina 








| destined. 
| istence of an English vicarage, the quondam 
| subaltern, it may be easily imagined, looks 


OR- 
| fiction 


separate volume, under the title of the Subal- 
tern. It might fairly have been supposed, that 
an officer capable of producing these works, 
one too who has shown himself as active and 
enterprising a soldier, as he is evidently a cor- 
rect and elegant scholar, a man of sound sense 
and good feeling, combining the spirit of ad- 
venture and inquiry with unusual powers and 
accuracy of description, would, long before this 
time, have attained a high rank in his profes- 
sion; but it is not so; in the British army, 
talent is nearly the last passport to promotion. 
A writer in the last number of the Quarterly 
Review, taking the Subaltern for his theme, af- 


| fects to wonder that we have so few military 


authors. 

“ When we consider” (he says) “of what 
materials the British army is composed ; that 
its officers are, for the most part, and have 
long been, gentlemen, and men of at least some 
education ; we cannot help experiencing both 


| regret and surprise at the total absence of lite- 


rary ambition, which appears generally to af- 


| fect them. 


Allowing the premises to be true, (though 
during the system of recruiting from the mili- 
tia and fencibles, they were, as to education 
and gentility, notoriously false,) the critic 
might have found the solution of his difficulty 
in the fate of hisauthor. He is well known to 
have been a gentleman by birth, by habit, and 
by education ; he has shown himself a superior 
scholar—( whether he had distinguished himself 
at college we are not informed, nor is it mate- 
rial)—we are assured by an eye witness that he 
wasa brave officer. Whatishe now? A Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, perhaps.—No. What, only a 
Major ?—No. Why we have Field-Marshals 
who cannot pen an intelligible despatch ! What 
is he? A country curate!!! The Quarterly 
gives him a vicarage by implication; but we 
fear our version is right ; let us hear our brother 
reviewer 

“<Tt has, perhaps, been of advantage to the 
book,” (query, why?) “that the writer was 
only for a short time a soldier. He was se- 


summer of 1813; served on till after the battle 
of Waterloo, and having by that time suffi- 


| ciently gratified his love of adventure, returned 


to his university, and resumed the studies of 
the profession for which he had originally been 
From the quiet and well-ordered ex- 


back in a calm and contemplative mood to the 
scenes of violent excitement, in which part of 
his life was passed ; his mind retains them as 


| it might the visions of some strange dream ; 


it seems as if he even wrote minutely, in order 
to convince himself that he was not writing a 
The narrative accordingly reflects 
with honesty and openness, the mirth and 
lightheartedness of the young campaigner in 
his quarters, and the intense and grim interest 
which possesses him in the hour of the bat- 
tle or the breach ; but a strain of serious enough 
reflection appears to mingle in the writer's 
thoughts throughout, however much he tries 
to conceal it. He compels himself to record 
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not only what he did, but what he felt ; and the | names which we have cited, and the example 


delight which the kindest and noblest disposi- 
tions can take in employments productive of so 
much suffering and desolation, is remembered 
in a spirit of sufficient sobriety.’” 

The writer of this article (of course an apolo- 
gist for things as they are) evidently feels the 
pinch, and strains hard to make us believe, that 
our subaltern was pre-ordained a parson ; and 
because he could be serious upon occasion, 
viewed desolation with regret, and was not a 
cold-hearted ruffian, wou.1 have us conclude 
that he was unfit to be a soldier. We need 
scarcely say, that our reasoning leads us to a 
directly contrary conclusion; every page of 
both works convinces us, that the subaltern 
was at heart a soldier ; we feel every assurance 
that he was calculated to be an ornament to 
his profession; we know (if there be faith in 
sympathy) that he must have quitted it with 
regret, in utter hopelessness of the advance- 
ment to which his merits entitled him. 

The mode in which our army is officered is a 
matter of such public importance, especially at 
this time, when a change of command must, 
and a change of system may, be expected, that 
we do not apologise to our readers for a digres- 
sion on this subject. We have said and repeat, 
that talent is nearly the last passport to military 
promotion ; we need not say that parliamentary 
interest is the first—wealth the second—“medi- 
ocrity and subserviency” is too often the third: 
talent, combined with good luck, may some- 
times take precedence of seniority ; they may be 
rated fourth and fifth; but talent alone has no 
place in the regular scale, at least as the junior 
ranks are affected. A field-officer may make 





himself known by his merit ; because he has | 


frequent opportunities of communication with 
his influential superiors ; but the subaltern has 
none, the captain scarcely any ; hence it occurs 
thata man’s talent is seldom discovered, and still 
more seldom rewarded, till so late a period of 
life that his physical powers are reduced be- 
fore he has the opportunity of exercising, (for 
the benefit of his country) his mental superio- 
rity ; how many remain in obscurity, how many 
throw up their commissions in disgust, or the 
yet greater number, whose faculties are be 
numbed by twenty years’ contemplation of 
pipe-clay and heel-ball, who seek in sotting, 
dissipation, or idleness, an opiate for disap- 
pointed hope, it is not for us to calculate ; 
every reader connected with the army, can 
readily enumerate the instances which have 
fallen within his own observation, and may 
form some notion of the aggregate of injus- 


tice inflicted on individuals, and the amount of | 


loss to the public service, entailed upon us by 
the existing system of promotion. We shall 
be told, no doubt, that it works well; that pa- 


tronage and purchase have given us Marlbo- | 


rough, Wellington, Graham, Hill, and others ; 


very true—but if the system were reformed, if 


some pains were taken to discover talent, and 
some impartiality were exercised in reward- 
ing it, we should have twenty good offi- 


cers where we now find one ; the requisites 
for a mere general are not so rare as is com- 
monly supposed ; the difficulty of finding them 
arises from our looking for them in the wrong 


places. 


In one point of view the illustrious 


of many royal and imperial leaders, confirms 
our theory, that the best commanders are those 
whose faculties have been least benumbed by 
a long service as subalterns; active minds 
must have better employment than halt, left 
wheel, halt—dress; more intellectual study 
than the roli-vall ; more observation than the 
inspection of arms and accoutrements will 
afford them ; amd yet these, with some thirty 
pages of rules and regulations, constitute the 
course which, in the British service, is to lead 
to the command of armies. That some few 
emerge from this slough of despond, even 
without the aid of peace or parliament, cannot 
be denied; there is an instance in the work 
before us. 

“* Of these latter’ (the advisers of General 
Ross) ‘there is one whom it would be impro- 
per not to mention by name. I mean Lieuten- 
ant Evans, deputy-assistant quarter-master 
general. The whole arrangement of our troops, 
in order of battle, was committed to him; and 
the judicious manner in which they were 
drawn up, prove that he was not unworthy of 
the trust.’ ”’ 

Another subaltern, whose MS. notes of the 
expedition are before us, says, 

“*The battle, in fact, was not fought by 
Brook, but by Evans, who was then a lieute- 
nant of dragoons of about fifteen years stand- 
ing.’ ” 

Here then we have a man of no higher rank 
than a lieutenancy, virtually commanding an 
army; itis true that within the year he was 
made brevet lieutenant-colonel ; so far tardy 
justice was done to his ability: but had it not 
been for the accident, that General Ross was 
killed almost by the first shot fired; the acci- 
dent, that no regular second in command had 
been sent out; and the accident, that the 
chance successor happened to be Colonel 
Brook, “an oflicer of decided personal cou- 
rage, but perhaps better calculated to lead a 
battalion, than to guide an army ;” had it not 
been for these triple contingencies, Lieutenant 
Evans might to this hour have remained (as 
very many equally meritorious officers have 
done) an undistinguished and disgusted subal- 
tern 

There is a passage in the MS. notes, (to 
which we shall have frequent occasion to re- 
fer) which curiously illustrates the practice of 
promotion in the staff. 

“ * C——— was the cleverest Jad I ever met 
with in the army; he came from Marlow as 
their best scholar, and was decidedly superior 
to any of the junior. and to most of the senior 
staff on the island. Donkin” (Sir Rufane, then 
quarter-master-general) “ wanted to have him ; 
but A ' (now an officer in very high com- 
mand—we hope he has changed his system) 
“opposed it with all his interest ; and as C 








| was not a Scotchman, Campbell joined him 





most heartily. It is very odd that A m never 
served or promoted an officer of merit; if he 
disliked a man there was some chance; he 
would get him out of the regiment, or into a 
tower or a gun-boat ; but, from his pride in the 
regiment, as they say, he would keep all the 
gentlemen at head quarters; we all thought 
that his powerful interest would have made 
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us, and he held out hopes to many; for once 
he was impartial, for as soon as he was gone, 
we were all forgotten.’ "—-Rough Notes. MSS. 

It is now time that we should return to our 
more immediate subject, the campaigns of 
Washington and New Orleans. Nothing could 
have been better conceived than the expedi- 
tion to the Chesapeake. This enormous bay 
will always afford to an enemy, possessing 4 
naval superiority, the means of annoying the 
United States; but the fo-ce employed must 
be adequate to the object in view 

“We have long been habituated to despise 
the Americans, as an enemy unworthy of se- 
rious regard. To this alone it is to be attri- 
buted that frigates half manned were sent out 
to cope with ships capable of containing them 
within their hulls; and to this, also, the trifling 
handful of troops despatched to conduct the 
war by land. Instead of fifteen hundred, had 
ten thousand men sailed from the Garonne, 
under General Ross, how differently might he 
have acted! There would have been then no 
necessity for a re-embarkation, after the cap- 
ture of Washington, and consequently no time 
given for the defence of Baltimore ; but march- 
ing across the country, he might have done to 
the one city what he did to the other. And it 
is thus only that a war with America can be 
successfully carried on. To penetrate up the 
country amidst pathless forests and boundless 
deserts, and to aim at permanent conquest, is 
out of the question 
ed only on her coasts. Her harbours destroy- 
ed, her shipping burned, and her sea-port 
towns laid waste, are the only evils which she 
has reason to dread; and were a sufficient 
force embarked with these orders, no Ameri- 
can war would be of long continuance 

“ A melancholy experience has now taught 
us that such a war must not be entered into, 
unless it be conducted with spirit; and there 
is no conducting it with spirit, except with a 
sufficient numerical force.” 

The next point is the selection of officers; 
the safety Ja army must not be left to the 
hope, that one leader will prove immortal; we 
have seen this evil exemplified in the fall of 
General Ross, and the failure of the attack on 
Baltimore. Perhaps his intended second (Sir 
John Keane) might not have been more suc- 
cessful than his accidental! successor, Colonel 
Brook; at least the landing at New Orleans 
gives us no reason to suppose so; but little as 
we think of the general talents of the former 
officer, we collect both from the printed and 
manuscript works before us, that he was not a 
man likely to have resorted to that cloak for 
imbecility, a council of war; we think that he 
would have attacked, and we are sure that he 
would have taken Baltimore. 

Our author appears to doubt upon this sub- 
ject. 

“ With respect to the determination of the 
council of war, I choose to be silent. Certain 
it is that the number of our forces would hard- 
ly authorize any desperate attempt ; and if go- 
vernment regret the issue of the expedition, I 
humbly conceive that the fault is, im a great 
measure, their own, in sending out a force so 
inconsiderable. On such subjects, however, I 
do not wish to dwell, though every one must 

Vor. X.—No. 57. 


America must be assault- 
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be sensible that 10,000 men might have ac- 
complished what 5,000 could not venture to 
attempt.” 

We are-rather inclined to follow the opinion 
of his brother subaltern: 

“ «IT never could believe that the works were 
as strong as they were reported; their first 
line, which we passed before the action, was 
scarcely more than traced upon the ground, 
and therefore I cannot think that their second 
line could be made much better in the space 
of one day. Poor Ross would not have given 
thei a quarter of the time. We must remem- 
ber, besides, that the Americans depend en- 
tirely on the fire of their small arms; at least 
that is all we have to fear; and at about two 
o'clock in the morning of the 14th, such a rain 
fell as I never saw before; not one musket in 
twenty of the most careful old soldier could 
have = off, the thing would have been de- 
cided by the bayonet, and we should have had 
it all our own way. I was so convinced that 
we should have been ordered to advance under 
cover of the storm, (no enemy could have seen 
or heard us,) that I left my snug birth under 
the gun, and got my company under arms: 
more than two hours elapsed, however, before 
the troops were formed, and then, instead of 
advancing we were ordered to retreat.’ ""— 
Rough Notes, MSS. 

Thus ended the expedition against Balti- 
more. The circumstances of the previous at- 
tack on Washington are more familiar to the 
public. That the destruction of this infant ca- 
pital of the United States, was not the origi- 
nal intent of the enterprise, is evident; Gene- 
ral Ross, it appears, did not even propose to 
advance so far, but was led on by circum- 
stances; and to the last intended rather to 
levy contributions, than to destroy the city. 

“ To destroy the flotilla was the sole ject 
of the disembarkation; and but for the instiga- 
tions of Admiral Cockburn, who accompanied 
the army, the capital of America would 
bably have escaped its visitation. It was he 
who, on the retreat of that flotilla from Not: 
tingham, urged the necessity of a pursuit 
which was not agreed to without some waver. 
ing ; and it was he also who suggested the at- 
tack upon Washington, and finally prevailed 
on General Ross to venture so far from the 


shipping. 


“ Such being the intention of General Ross, 
he did not march the troops immediately into 
the city, but halted them upon a plain in ite 
immediate vicinity, whilst a flag of truce was 
sent in with terms. But whatever his propo- 
sal might have been, it was not so much as 
heard; for scarcely had the party bearing the 
flag entered the street, than they were fired 
upon from the windows of one of the houses,* 
and the horse of the General himself, who ac- 
companied them, killed. You will easily be- 
lieve, that conduct so unjustifiable, so direct a 
breach of the Jaw of nations, roused the indig- 
nation of every individual, from the General 
himself down to the private soldier. All 
thoughts of accommodation were instantly laid 


* «Two corporals of the 3lst were killed.’ ” 


a Notes, MSS 
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aside ; the troops advanced forthwith into the 
town, and having first put to the sword all who 
were found in the house from which the shots 
were fired, and reduced it to ashes, they pro- 
ceeded, without a moment's delay, to burn and 
destroy every thing in the most distant degree 
connected with government. In this general de- 
vastation were included the Senate-house, the 
President's palace, an extensive dock-yard and 
arsenal, barracks for two or three thousand 
men, several large store-houses filled with 
naval and military stores, some hundreds of 
cannon of different descriptions, and nearly 
twenty thousand stand of small arms. There 
were also two or three public rope works which 
shared the same fate, a fine frigate pierced for 
sixty guns, and just ready to be launched, se- 


veral gun-brigs and armed schooners, with a 


| 
variety of gun-boats and small craft. The | 


wder magazines were of course set on fire, 
and exploded with a tremendous crash, throw- 
ing down many houses in their vicinity, partly | 
by pieces of the walls striking them, and part- 
ly by the concussion of the air; whilst quanti- 
ties of shot, shell, and hand-grenades, which | 
could not otherwise be rendered useless, were | 
thrown into the river. In destroying the can- | 
non, a method was adopted, which I had never | 
before witnessed, and which, as it was both | 
effectual and expeditious, I cannot avoid re- | 
lating. One gun, of rather a small calibre, | 
was pitched upon as the executioner of the 
rest; and being loaded with ball, and turned | 
to the muzzles of the others, it was fired, and | 
thus beat out their breechings. Many, how- | 
ever, not being mounted, could not be thus 
dealt with; these were spiked, and having 
their trunnions knocked off, were afterwards | 
cast into the bed of the river. 

* * * * . 

“TI need scarcely observe, that the conster- 
nation of the inhabitants was complete, and 
that to them this was a night of terror. So 
confident had they been of the success of their 
troops, that few of them had dreamt of quitting 
their houses, or abandoning the city ; nor was 
it till the fugitives from the battle began to 
rash in, filling every place as they came with 
dismay, that the President himself thought of 
providing for his safety. That gentleman, as I 
was credibly informed, had gone forth in the 
morning with the army, and had continued 
among his troops till the British forces began to 
make their appearance. Whether the sight of 
his enemies cooled his courage or not, I cannot 
say, but, according to my informer, no sooner 
was the glittering of our arms discernible, 
than he began to discover that his presence 
was more wanted in the senate than with the 
army; and having ridden through the ranks, 
and exhorted every man to do his duty, he 
hurried back to his own house, that he might 
prepare a feast for the entertainment of his 
officers, when they should return victorious. 
For the truth of these details, I will not be an- 
swerable ; but this much I know, that the feast 
was actually prepared, though, instead of be- 
ing devoured by American officers, it went to 
satisiy the less delicate appetites of a party of 
English soldiers. When the detachment, sent 
out to destroy Mr. Madison’s house, entered 
his dining parlour, they found a dinner-tablo 








read, and covers laid for forty guests. Se- 
waa kinds of wine, in hendale cut-glass de- 
canters, were cooling on the side-board ; plate- 
holders stood by the-fire-place, filled with 
dishes and plates; knives, forks and spoons, 
were arranged for immediate use; in short, 
every thing was ready for the entertainment of 
a ceremonious party. Such were the arrange- 
ments in the dining-room, whilst in the kitchen 
were others answerable to them in every re- 
spect. Spits, loaded with joints of various 
sorts, turned before the fire; pots, saucepans, 
and other culinary utensils, stood upon the 
grate ; and all the other requisites for an ele- 


| gant and substantial repast, were exactly in a 


state which indicated that they had been iately 
and precipitately abandoned. 

“ You will readily imagine, that these prepa- 
rations were beheld, by a party of hungry sol- 
diers, with no indifferent eye. An elegant din- 
ner, even though considerably over-dressed, 
was a luxury to which few of them, at least 
for some time back, had been accustomed; 
and which, after the dangers and fatigues of 
the day, appeared peculiarly inviting. They 
sat down to it, therefore, not indeed in the 
most orderly manner, but with countenances 
which would not have disgraced a party of 
aldermen at a civie feast; and having satisfied 
their appetites with fewer complaints than 
would have gees J escaped their rival gour- 
mands, and partaken pretty freely of the 
wines, they finished by setting fire to the 
house which had so liberally entertained 
them.” 

The reader will of course feel interested in 
the personal risks and feelings of an author 
who must have afforded him very considerable 
amusement and some instruction; we cannot 
therefore do better, while he is on his voyage 
from the Chesapeake to Jamaica, than copy 
the following passages. 

“No man, of the smallest reflection, can 
look forward to the chance of a sudden and 
violent death, without experiencing sensations 
— different from those which he experiences 
under any other circumstances. When the 
battle has fairly begun, I may say with truth 
that the feelings of those engaged are delight- 
ful; because they are, in fact, so many gam- 
blers playing for the highest stake that can 
be offered. But the stir and noise of equip- 
ping, and then the calmness and stillness of 
expectation, these are the things which force 
a man to think. On the other hand, the war- 
like appearance of every thing about you, the 
careless faces and rude jokes of the private 
soldiers, and something within yourself, which 
I can compare to nothing more nearly than 
the mirth which criminals are said sometimes 
to experience and to express previous to their 
execution; all these combine to give you a 
degree of false hilarity, I had Sood said 
painful, from its very excess. It is an agitation 
of the nerves, such as we may suppose mad- 
men feel; which you are inclined to wish re- 
moved, though you are unwilling to admit 
that it is diens ; le.” 

The next describes the disastrous retreat 
from New Orleans, and the author’s very nar- 
row escape from a most dreadful death. 

“ For some time, that is to say, while our 
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route lay along the high road and beside the 
brink of the river, the march was agreeable 
enough; but as soon as we began to enter 
upon the path through the marsh, all comfort 
was at an end. Being constructed of mate- 
rials so slight, and resting upon a foundation 
so infirm, the treading of the first corps una- 
voidably beat it to pieces ; those which follow- 
ed were therefore compelled to flounder on in 
the best way they could; and by the time the 
rear of the column gained the morass, all 
traces of a way had entirely disappeared. But 
not only were the reeds torn asunder and sunk 
by the pressure of those who had gone before, 
but the bog itself, which at first might have 
furnished a few spots of firm footing, was trod- 
den into the consistency of mud. The con- 
sequence was that every step sunk us to the 
knees, and frequently higher. Near the 
ditches, indeed, many spots occurred which 
we had the utmost difficulty in crossing at all ; 
and as the night was dark, there being no 
moon, nor any light except what the stars 
eupplied, it was difficult to select our steps, or 
even to follow those who called to us that 
they were safe on the opposite side. At one 
of these places 1 myself beheld an unfortunate 
wretch gradually sink till he totally disappear- 
ed. I saw him flounder in, heard his cry for 
help, and ran forward with the intention of 
saving him; but before I had taken a second 
step | myself sunk at once as high as the 
breast. How I contrived to keep myself from 
smothering is more than I can tell, for I felt 
no solid bottom under me, and continued slowly 
to go deeper and deeper, till the mud reached 
my arms. Instead of endeavouring to help 
the poor soldier, of whom nothing could now 
be seen except the head and hands, | was 
foreed to beg assistance for myself; when a 
leathern canteen strap being thrown to me, | 
laid hold of it, and was dragged out, just as 
my fellow sufferer became invisible. 


“ For my own part I did not fare so badly as 
many others. Having been always fond of 
shooting, I took a firelock and went in pur- 
suit of wild ducks, which abounded throughout 
the bog. Wandering along in this quest | 
ale lake, by the margin of which I con- 
cealed myself, and waited for my prey; nor 
was it long before I had an opportunity of 
firing. Several large flocks flew over me, 
and I was fortunate enough to kill three 
birds. But alas! those birds, upon which I 
had already feasted in imagination, dropped 
into the water; my dog, more tired than her 
master, would not fetch them out, and they 
lay about twenty yards off, tantalizing me 
with the sight of a treasure which I could 
not reach. Moving off to another point, I 
again took my station where I hoped for bet- 
ter fortune; but the same evil chance once 
more occurred, and the ducks fell into the 
lake. This was too much for a hungry man 
to endure; the day was piercingly cold, and 
the edge of the pool was covered with ice; but 
my appetite was urgent, and I resolved at all 
hazards to indulge it. Pulling off my clothes, 
therefore, I broke the ice and plunged in; and 
though shivering like an aspen leaf, I returned 
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Next day I adopted a similar course, with like 
success; but at the expense of what was to 
me a serious misery. My stockings of warm 
wool were the only part of my dress which I 
did not strip off, and to-day it unfortunately 
happened that one was lost. Having secu 

my ducks, I attempted to land where the bot- 
tom was muddy; but my leg stuck fast, and in 
pulling it out, off came the stocking; to re- 
cover it was beyond my power, for the mud 
closed over it directly, and the consequence 
was, that till I aye the transport, only 
one of my feet could be warm at atime. To 
those who can boast of many pairs of fine cot- 
ton and woollen hose, this misfortune of mine 
may appear light, but to me, who had only 
two stockings on shore, the loss of one was 
very grievous ; and I therefore request that I 
may not be sneered at, when I record it as one 
of the disastrous consequences of this ill-fated 
expedition. 





“]T had just entered my cabin, and was 

beginning to undress, when a cry from 
above, of an enemy in chase, drew me in- 
stantly to the quarter deck. On looking 
a-stern, I perceived a vessel making directly 
after us, and was soon convinced of the jus- 
tice of the alarm, by a shot which whistled 
over our heads. All hands were now called to 
quarters, the small sails were taken in, and 
having spoke to our companion, and made an 
agreement as to position, both ships cleared 
for action. But the stranger seeing his signal 
obeyed with so much alacrity, likewise slack- 
ened sail, and continuing to keep us in view, 
followed our wake without approaching nearer 
In this state things continued till day-break, 
we still holding our course, and he hanging 
back; but as soon as it was light, he set more 
sail, and ran to windward, moving just out of 
gun-shot, in a parallel direction with us. It 
was now necessary to fall upon some plan of 
deceiving him, otherwise there was little pro- 
bability that he would attack. In the bomb, 
indeed, the height of the bulwarks served to 
conceal! some of the men; but in the transport 
no such screen existed. The troops were, 
therefore, ordered below, and only the sailors, 
a few blacks, and the officers, kept the deck. 
The same expedient was likewise adopted, in 
part, by Captain Price, of the Volcano; and, 
in order to give to his ship a still greater re- 
semblance than it already had to a merchant- 
man, he displayed an old faded scarlet ensign, 
and drew up his fore and mainsail in what 
sailors term a lubberly manner. 
“ As yet the stranger had shown no colours, 
but from her build and rigging, there was lit- 
tle doubt as to her country. She was a beau- 
tiful schooner, presenting seven ports of a side, 
and apparently crowded with men, circum- 
stances which immediately led us to believe 
that she was an American privateer. The 
Voleano, on the other hand, was a clumsy 
strong built ship, carrying twelve guns; and 
the Golden Fleece mounted eight; so that in 
point of artillery, the advantage was rather on 
our side; but the American’s sailing was so 
much superior to that of either of us, that this 
advantage was more than counterbalanced. 





safely to the camp with a couple of birds. 





“Having dogged us til) eight o'clock, end 
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reconnoitered with great exactness, the 
stranger began to steer gradually nearer and | 
nearer, till at length it was judged that she 
was within range. A 
fired from the Volcano, and another from the 


bondage very repugnant to the feelings of meu 
born to freedom as an inheritance; nor are 
there any evils which such men would not un- 


gun was accordingly | dergo to preserve that inheritance. But after 


all, the misery of the one state, and the happi- 


transport, the balls from both of which passed | ness of the other, is but ideal. As far as real 

over her, and fell into the sea. Finding her- | comforts go, | should pronounce the negro 

self thus assaulted, she now threw off all dis- | slave, in Jamaica, a happier man than the pea- 

guise, and — out an American ensign; | sant in England. Like a soldier, he is well fed, 
e 


when, putting her helm up, she poured a | 
broadside, with a volley of musquetry, into the | 
transport ; and ran alongside of the bomb which | 
sailed to windward. 

“ As soon as her flag was displayed, and her 
intention of attack discerned, all hands were 
ordered up ; and she received two well-directed 
broadsides from the Volcano, as well as a warm 
salute from the Golden Fleece. But such was 
the celerity of her motion, that she was along- 
side of the bomb in less time than can be 
imagined ; and actually dashing her bow against 
the other, attempted to carry her by boarding 
Captain Price, however, was ready to receive 
them. The boarders were at their posts in an 
instant, and Jonathan findipg, to use a vulgar 
phrase, that he had caught a Tartar, left about 
twenty of his men upon the Volcano’s bow- 
sprit, all of whom were thrown into the sea ; 
and filling his sails, sheered off with the same 
speed with which he had borne down. In at- 
— to escape, he unavoidably fell some- 
what to leeward, and exposed the whole of his 
deck to the fire of the transport. A tremend- 
ous discharge of musquetry saluted him as he 
passed ; and it was almost laughable to witness 
the haste with which his crew hurried below, 
leaving none upon deck except such as were 
absolutely wanted to work his vessel. 

“The Volcano had, by this time, filled and gave 
chase, firing with great precision at his yards 
and rigging, in the hope of disabling him. Bat 
as fortune would have it, none of his important 
ropes or yards were cut; and we had the mor- 
ideation to see him, in a few minutes, beyond 
our reach.” 

“*She turned out to have been the Saucy 
Jack, a privateer, which had done more mis- 
chief to the Jamaica Trade than any other. 
When it was told in Kingsten that she had 
actually boarded the bomb over the bows, and 
yet had escaped, remarks were not wanting on 
Captain Price's youth and inexperience; and 
questions were asked as to his very early pro- 
motion, which I did not hear satisfactorily an- 
swered.’ "—Rough Notes. 

It was impossible that a gentleman, possess- 
ing the habit of observation, which may be 
traced in every page of the Subaltern, could 
visit Jamaica without giving some portion of 
his attention to the great question of the Slave 
Trade. His own words will best express his 
opinions. 

“ We rode together round several estates, 
saw the process of making sugar, and visited 
several hospitals, with which each estate is sup- 
= for the reception and cure of sick negroes. 

likewise made many minute inquiries as to 
the state and condition of the slaves, inspecting 
their huts, and even examining their provisions ; 
and | must confess that the result of these in- 


supplied with what clothing he requires, has a 
comfortable bed to sleep on, is distressed with 
no cares for the support of his family, and is 
only obliged, in return for all this, to labour a 
certain number of hours in the day, It is true 
that he may be beaten, and cannot resist ; but 
he never is beaten, unless he deserve it; and 
to a man afflicted, or if you please, ennobled 
by no fine feelings of honour, a beating pro- 
duces no pain, except what may arise from the 
strokes themselves. 

“ With respect to the treatment of slaves, 
again, the outcry so general in England against 
the cruelty of overseers is quite absurd. No 
man, however wanting in humanity, is so fool- 
ish as to render useless his own property. If 
he have no better principle to direct him, the 
same policy which prevents an English farmer 
from over-working or abusing his horse, will 
prevent a West India merchant from over- 
working or abusing his slave. Nor are the 
slaves prohibited from earning something 
for themselves. A certain number of hours 
in each day are at their own disposal, when, 
if they choose to work on, they are paid 
so much for their services; if not, they are 
permitted to amuse themselves in any manner 
they please. Their food, my coarse, is 
wholesome, and such as they have been all 
their lives accustomed to; their houses, though 
not elegant, are in no respect inferior to the 
generality of cottages, allowed to the poor by 
parish or a in England; and when they are 
sick, they are removed to airy hospitals, where 
as much attention is paid to them as if they 
were people of rank and consequence. But, 
above all, they are never distressed with anxiety 
for their families. They know that their chil. 
dren will receive the same treatment that they 
have received, that they will never want food, 
clothing, or an home, and therefore, they die 
without any of those harrowing dreads, which 
so frequently madden the death-bed of an Eng- 
lish labourer. 

* But, it will be said, they are slaves; and in 
the word slavery are comprehended the worst 
evils that can befal a human being. This is all 
very well in theory, and no doubt every man 
born free would risk his life to preserve his 
liberty ; but the most of these slaves have never 
known what freedom is ; and it is absurd to talk 
of a man pining for he knows not what. Lat- 
terly, indeed, thanks to certain humane indivi- 
duals, who, without possessing the slightest 
personal knowledge of their situation, have 
pitied them so loudly, that their compassionate 
expressions have crossed the Atlantic, they 
have begun to consider themselves as hardly 
treated, in bei refused the common birth- 
right of man. "The consequence is, that many 





negroes, who were before cheerful and happy, 


quiries was such, as to destroy inuch of the ab- | are now discontented and gloomy, and ripe for 


horrence which I had before felt to the name 
of slavery. There is something in the idea of 


the most desperate attempts. Yet, as a proof 
of their folly in desiring freedom, unless, in 



















deed, that gift were accompanied with the pos- 
session of the islands where they dwell, by far 
the greater part of those slaves, whom their 
masters have at any time enfranchised, after 
wandering about for awhile, the most miserable 
creatures upon earth, return, and beg, as a fa- 
vour, to be received once more into their origi- 
nal state of slavery.” 

“*] came to Jamaica with a violent prejudice 
against slavery and the slave trade ; but | must 
now confess that I think the Jamaica slave a 
happier animal] than the English labourer: I say 
ammal, because he has the good luck to be 
treated as one; it is the interest of his owner 
to keep him in good health and condition— 
when he is sick, he cannot be sent away toa 
public hospital; when he is old he cannot be 
turned over to the parish workhouse. One evil 
they are subjected to, which I wish they were 
treed from—I mean the separation of families 
[ certainly was greatly shocked on the first or 
second day of my landing, to see a girl of about 
sixteen walked up and down the colonnade at 
Mary Winter's, like a horse at Tattersall’s, 
while the auctioneer called on the gentlemen 
to look at her points. The poor creature did 
not seein sensible of any degradation, perhaps 
she did not even suffer at the idea of being 
taken from her family; but | could not help 
feeling for her, and if | had sailed next morn- 
ing, | should have been as violent an enemy to 
the planters as any saint in the conventicle.’ 
** *+Ttis a common custom for a slave to 
hire himself of his master, in which case, if he 
does any work for him, he charges for it as he 
would to a stranger. | was present once at 
the winding up of an account of this kind. The 
milan was a cooper; after allowing for his own 
hire, he brought his master in debt several dol- 
lars, which | saw paid.’ * * * ‘ At the Havan- 
nah [saw a slave ship arrive, and witnessed 
the disembarkation of the negroes ; they were 
singing, and looked happy, but it must have 
been at getting from between decks. While 
we allow these rascals to carry on the trade, it 
is of little use that we have abolished it.’ "— 
Rough Notes, MSS. 

We have now arrived at the most important 
part of the narrative, the disastrous expedition 
against New-Orleans. The subaltern consi- 
ders this to have been a military project of 
great unportance, and does not hesitate to di- 
rect the attention of Government to a renewal 
of the attack, in the event of another war. His 
brother-campaigner, however, assigns a diffe- 
rent motive to the expedition; treats the al- 


leged oe of the Admiral for slaves, | 


cotton-bags, and mo pit a a with no mea- 
sured severity ; and contends, that though the 
town might easily have been taken by surprise, 
even with four frigates and two thousand men, 
it would have been impossible to maintain it 
either against the enemy or the climate ; on the 
latter point, indeed, he lays the greatest stress. 

“ Having been informed that in a certain part 
of the forest, a company of riflemen had pass- 
ed the night, I took with me a party of sol- 
diers, and proceeded in the direction pointed 
out, with the hope of surprising them. On 
reaching the place, I found that they had re- 
tired, but | thought I could perceive something 


like the glitter of arms a little farther towards | 
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the middle of the wood. Sending several files 
of soldiers in different directions, I contrived 
to surround the spot, and then moving forward, 
I beheld two men dressed in black coats, and 
armed with bright firelocks and bayonets, sit- 
ting under a tree; as soon as they observed 
me, they started up and took to their heels, but 
being hemmed in on all sides, they quickly per- 
ceived that to escape was impossible, and ac- 
cordingly stood still. I hastened towards them, 
and having got within a few paces of where 
they stood, | heard the one say to the other, 
with a look of the most periect simplicity, 
‘ Stop, John, till the gentlemen pass.’ There 
was something so ludicrous in this speech, anc 
in the cast of countenance which accompanied 
it, that I could not help laughing aloud; nor 
was my mirth diminished by their attempts to 
persuade me that they were quiet country es 
ple, come out for no other purpose than to shoot 
squirrels. When I desired to know whether 
they carried bayonets to charge the squirrels 

as well as muskets to shoot them, they were 
rather at a loss for a reply ; but they grumbled 
exceedingly when they found themselves pri 

soners, and conducted as such to the column 

«All I have ever read of Batavia appears 
to be realized in the accounts I received ot 
New Orleans: the calculation is, that two 
strangers (even Americans) out of five die in 
the first spring or autumn after their arrival , 
the other three cannot be considered as sea 
soned, even if they survive, for two years or 
more. Baton Rouge, ninety miles higher up 
is the nearest station considered healthy: but 
even that place and Natchez, the next town, 
are constantly visited by malignant and conta 
gious fevers. Soldiers, from their exposure to 
night air in these climates, and from being 
cooped up in crowded rooms, must always be 
more unhealthy than other persons. 1 do not, 
therefore, believe that two-thirds of our army 
would have survived the first six months in 
this pestiferous country. Our only chance 
would have been active employment ; and that 
to be sure the Americans would have given us 
They could drift down in their log-boats by 
thousands, at the rate of four and five knots 
an hour, night and day; while our supplies, 
supposing that we had reduced Fort Placque 
mine, might perhaps creep up to us in a week or 
ten days, from the mouth of the river.’ "—Rough 
Notes, MSS. 

The subaltern, on the other head, views the 
confluence of the Missouri, Ilincis, Arkansas, 
Ohio, Red River, and their respective tributary 
streams in the great channe! of the Mississippi, 


| as affording incalculable advantages to the pos 


sessors of New Orleans 

« Of all these rivers, there is none which will 
not answer the purposes of commerce, at least 
to a very considerable extent ; and as they join 
the Mississippi above New Orleans, it is evi- 
dent that this city may be considered as the 
general mart of the whole. Whatever nation, 


therefore, chances to possess this place, pos- 
sesses in reality the command of a greater ex- 
tent of country than is included within the 
boundary line of the whole United States; 
since, from every direction are goods, the 
produce of East, West, North, and South 
America, sent dewn by the Mississippi to the 
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gulf. But were New Orleans properly supplied 
with fortifications, it is evident that no vessels 
could pass without the leave of its governor ; 
and therefore is it that | consider that city as 
of greater importance to the American govern- | 
ment, than any other within the compass of | 
their territories.” 

It appears that our army left the Chesa- | 
peake in the latter end of September, for the | 
purpose of attacking this town. Like most of | 
our secret expeditions, its object was soon | 
known to the enemy. One of our authors, in- 
deed, does not hesitate to assert, (and with his | 
usual frankness inserts names, which we omit,) 
that a captain of the navy, commanding on the | 
Jamaica station, (the Admiral having recently | 
died,) opened his despatches in the presence of | 
a Jew merchant, to whom he communicated 
their contents ; the son of Israel instantly sent 
a vessel with the intelligence to the enemy, for 
which no doubt he was well paid. We do not 
pause to inquire whether this anecdote is well 
or ill founded ; to us it appears that the Ame- 
ricans had quite sufficient notice during the 
long delay of the fleet and army at Negril 
Bay. It is true, that reinforcements were ex- 
pected there, but we fully agree in the opinion, 
that no addition of force could compensate the 
loss of time. These therefore, delay and pub- 
licity, were the first causes of failure ; the next 
was yet more important and more inexcusable, 
the want of boats. Admiral Sir A. Cochrane 
must have known, or ought to have known, the 
nature of the coast on which he was about to 
land; he ought to have known that the ships | 
could not approach within considerably more 
than eighty miles of the point of disembarka- 
tion, and should have provided accordingly. 
We find, however, that even with the assistance 
of five large cutters, casually captured, (we 
say casually, for the enemy ought to have 
abandoned and burnt them,) only about a third 
of the army could be embarked at once from 
their miserable rendezvous on Pine Island to 
the main land. By landing in divisions, and 
those divisions brought up in a scattered and 
wregular manner, our forces were exposed to 
the risk of being attacked in detail; and one 
party might have been cut to pieces before the 
others could arrive to its support. This, im 
fact was very near taking place. The advance, 
consisting of 1600 men and two — of can- 
non, were, with great difficulty, landed on the 
isthmus on the 23d of December. We must 
refer the reader to our author for the topogra- 
phy of the field of operations. 

“ The place where we landed was as wild as 
it is possible to imagine. Wherever we look- 
ed, nothing was to be seen except one huge 
marsh, covered with tall reeds; not a house, 
nor a vestige of human industry could be dis- 
covered ; and even of trees, there were but a 
few growing upon the banks of the creek. Yet 
it was such a spot as, above all others, favour- 
ed our operations. No eye could watch us, or 
report our arrival to the American General. 
By remaining quietly among the reeds, we 
might effectually conceal ourselves from _no- 
tice; because, from the appearance of all 
around, it was —_ to perceive that the place 
which we occupied was seldom, if ever before, 





marked with a human footstep. Concealment, 





however, was the thing of all others which we 
required ; for be it remembered, that there 
were now only sixteen hundred men on the 
main land. The rest were still at Pine Island, 
where they must remain till the boats which 
had transported us should return for their con- 
veyance, consequently many hours must ela 

before this small corps could be either reinfor- 
ced or supported. If, therefore, we had sought 
for a point where a descent might be made in 
secrecy and safety, we could not have found 
one better calculated for that purpose than the 
present; because it afforded every means of 


' concealment to one part of our force, until the 


others should be able to come up.” 
Here General Keane should have halted till 
the other brigades could have joined him ; but 


| deceived, as it is said, by deserters, he incau- 


tiously advanced into the open country. By 
the culpable negligence of an officer, a prison- 
er was suffered to escape, and by the impru- 
dence of the General, the troops were permit- 
ted to light fires ; the consequence was a sur- 
prise. 

“In this manner the day passed without any 
farther alarm ; and darkness having set in, the 
fires were made to blaze with increased splen- 
dour, our evening meal was eat, and we pre- 
pared to sleep. But about half-past seven 
o'clock, the attention of several individuals was 
drawn to a large vessel, which seemed to be 
stealing up the river till she came opposite to 
our camp ; when her anchor was dropped, and 
her sails leisurely farled. At first we were 
doubtful whether she might not be one of our 
own cruisers which had passed the port unob- 
served, and had arrived to render her assist- 
ance in our future operations. To satisfy this 
doubt, she was repeatedly hailed, but returned 
no answer ; when an alarm oe through 
the bivouac, all thought of sleep was laid aside 
Several musket shots were now fired at her 
with the design of exacting a reply, of which 
no notice was taken; till at length, having fas- 
tened all her sails, and swung her uieal-eide 
towards us, we could distinctly hear some one 
cry out in a commanding voice, ‘ Give them 
this for the honour of America.’ The words 
were instantly followed by the flashes of her 
guns, and a deadly shower of grape swept down 
numbers in the camp. 

“ Against this dreadful fire we had nothing 
whatever to oppose. The artillery which we 
had landed was too light to bring into compe- 
tition with an adversary so powerful ; and as 
she had anchored within « short distance of the 
opposite bank, no musketry could reach her 
with any precision or e“ect. A few rockets 
were discharged, which made a beautiful ap- 
pearance in the air; but the rocket is an un- 
certain weapon, and these deviated too far from 
their object to produce even terror among those 

inst whom they were directed. Under these 
cireumstances, as nothing could be done offen- 
sively, our sole object was to shelter the men 
as much as ible from this iron hail. With 
this view, they were commanded to leave the 
fires, and to hasten under the dyke. Thither 
all, accordingly, repaired, without much regard 
to order and Sapdesinn, and laying ourselves 
along wherever we could find room, we listen- 
ed in painful silence to the scattering of grape 
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shot our huts, and to the shrieks and 
groans of those who lay wounded beside them. 

“The night was now as dark as pitch, the 
moon being but young, and totally obscured 
with clouds. Our fires deserted by us, and 
beat about by the enemy’s shot, began to burn 
red and dull; and, except when the flashes of 
those guns which played upon us cast a mo- 
mentary glare, not an object could be distin- 
guished at the distance of a yard. In this 
state we lay for nearly an hour, unable to move 
from our ground, or offer any opposition to 
those who kept us there ; when a straggling 
fire of musketry called our attention towards 
the piquets, and warned us to prepare for a 
closer and more desperate strife. As yet, how- 
ever, it was uncertain from what cause this 
dropping fire arose. It might proceed from the 
sentinels, who, alarmed by the cannonade from 
the river, mistook every tree for an American ; 
and till this should be more fully ascertained, 
it would be improper to expose the troops, by 
moving any of them from the shelter which 
the bask afforded. But these doubts were not 
permitted to continue long in existence. The 
dropping fire having paused for a few moments, 
was succeeded by a fearful yell; and the hea- 
vens were illuminated on all sides by a semi- 
cireular blaze of musketry. It was now clear 
that we were surrounded, and that by a very 
superior force ; and, therefore, no alternative 
remaining, but, either to surrender at discre- 
tion, or to beat back the assailants.” 

The whole detail of this action is given in 
our author's best manner. The loss sustained 
in it amounted to about 500 men, most of 
whom might have been saved, if General 
Keane had not moved from his position in the 
wood until his force would have enabled him 
to advance at once against the town: but this 
was not the end of the evil; punished most se- 
verely for his rashness, the general fell into the 
contrary extreme; nothing was done on the 
24th, the greater part of the troops laying in- 
active, under cover of the dyke or leve, as the 
Americans call it, for it must be observed, that 
the land of the isthmus was considerably lower 
than the surface of the river, a circumstance 
which greatly increased the peril of the posi- 
tion, a8 was soon evinced by an attempt of the 
enemy to cut the bank and inundate the coun- 
try. It is evident, however, that the dyke, 
which was high enough to shelter the halt of 
our troops, might have protected their ad- 
vanee; but Sir John Keane remained spell- 
bound; the Rattlesnake schooner had fasci- 
nated him to the spot, and the enemy were al- 
lowed time to erect the works which ultimately 
foiled every effort to force them. On the 25th, 
Sir Edward Pakenham and General Gibbs 
joined the army ; it would have been fortunate 
if they had arrived sooner. On the morning 
of the 26th our batteries opened on the schoon- 
er; but here a capital error was committed, 
which was the more remarkable, as several 
naval officers were serving ashore, who should 
have corrected the error. A large ship had 
dropped down the river and anchored in front | 
of the position, about a mile above the schoon- | 
er; the batteries been, in the first instance, 
erected against her, her consort would have 
been obliged, either to pass our batteries in | 
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order to get up to the town, which against the 
stream of the Mississippi would have been no 
easy task, or she must have dropped down the 
river, in which case no future annoyance could 
have been anticipated from her. The schoon- 
er was blown up—the ship escaped ; and h 
it does not appear that any actual mischief 
was done by her, yet her cdunauent position, 
flanking the enemy’s lines, added materially 
to their apparent strength, intimidating our 
troops, and giving courage to the adversary. 

On the Sth the whole army advanced to- 
wards the town; but after a slight skirmish 
again retired. 

“We remained inactive during the 28th, 
29th, and 30th; but not so the enemy. Day 
and night we could observe numerous parties 
employed in strengthening his lines; while 
from the increased number of tents, which 
almost every hour might be discerned, it was 
evident that strong reinforcements were con- 
tinually pouring into his —_— Nor did he 
leave us totally unmolested. By giving to his 
guns a great dione of elevation, he contrived 
at last to reach our bivouac ; and thus were we 
constantly under a cannonade which, though it 
did little execution, proved nevertheless ex- 
tremely annoying. Besides this, he now be- 
gan to erect batteries on the opposite bank of 
the river; from which a flanking fire could be 
thrown across the entire front of his position. 
In short, he adopted every precaution which 
prudence could suggest, and for the reception 
of which, the nature of his post was so admi- 
rably adapted. 

“‘ Under these circumstances, it was evident 
that the longer an attack was delayed, the less 
likely was it to succeed; that something must 
be done immediately every one perceived, but 
how to proceed was the difficulty. If we at- 
tempted to storm the American lines, we 
should expose ourselves to almost certain de 
struction from their artillery; to turn them, 
seemed to be impossible; and to draw their 
troops by any manceuvring from behind their 
entrenchments, was a thing altogether out of 
the question. There seemed, therefore, to be 
but one practicable mode of assault ; which was, 
to treat these field-werks as one would treat 
a regular fortification; by erecting breaching 
batteries against them, and silencing, if it 
were possible, at least some of their guns. To 
this plan, therefore, did our leader resort ; and, 
in consequence, the whole of these three daye 
were employed in ianding heavy cannon, 
bringing up ammunition, and making such 
preparations as might have sufficed for a siege 

Batteries of their own sugar hogsheads! 
were therefore erected against the enemy, (the 
subaltern values this costly material at many 
thousand pounds ;) but they had their revenge : 
our engineers had yet to learn that sugar and 
sand possessed very different powers of resist- 
ance. The shot d through our worke 
and killed many of the artillery. On the ene- 
my’s side, however, little impression was made, 
and from a cause as singular ; for it is said that 
the cotton bags, the capture of which had pro- 
voked the attack, contributed to the defence 
of New Orleans. Certain it is, that the idea 


of jar approaches and breaching batteries 
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* All our plans had as yet proved abortive ; 
even this, upon which so much reliance had 


been placed, was found to be of no avail; and | 


tt must be confessed, that something like mur- 
muring began to be heard through the camp 
And, in truth if ever an army might be per- 
mitted to murmur, it was this. In landing, 
they had borne great hardships, not only with- 
out repining, but with cheerfulness; their 
hopes had been excited by false reports, as to 
the practicability of the attempt in which they 
were embarked ; and now they found them- 
selves entangled amidst difficulties from which 
there appeared to be no escape, except by vic- 
tory. In their attempts upon the enemy’s line, 
however, they had been twice foiled; in artil- 
lery they perceived themselves so greatly over- 
matched, that their own could hardly assist 
them ; their provisions being derived wholly 
from the fleet, were both scanty and coarse ; 
and their rest was continually broken. For 
not only did the cannon and mortars from the 
main of the enemy's position play unremit- 
tingly upon them both day and night ; but they 


were likewise exposed to a deadly fire from | 








the opposite bank of the river, where no less | 


than oo gene y pieces of artillery were now | 


mounted, and swept the entire line of ony en- 
campment. 
duty of a piquet, was as dangerous as to go 
into action. Parties of American sharp-shoot- 
ers harassed and disturbed those appointed to 
that service, from the time they took posses- 
sion of their post, till they were relieved; while 
to light fires at night was impossible, because 
they served but as certain marks for the ene- 
my's gunners. I repeat, therefore, that a little 
murmuring could not be wondered at. Be it 
observed, however, that these were not the 
murmurs of men anxious to escape from a dis- 
agreeable situation by any means. On the 
contrary, they resembled rather the growling 
of a chained deg, when he sees his adversary, 
and cannot reach him; for in all their com- 
plaints, no man ever hinted at a retreat, while 


Besides all this, to undertake the | 
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been done, the falling of the canal banks would 
not have frustrated the enterprise. 

“ The canal, as I have stated, being finished 
on the 6th, it was resolved to lose no time in 
making use of it. Boats were accordingly or 
dered up for the transportation of 1400 men 
and Colonel Thornton with the 85th regiment, 
the marines, and a party of sailors, was ap- 
pointed to cross the river. But a number of 
untoward accidents occurred, to spoil a plan of 
operations as accurately laid down as any in 
the course of the war. The soil through which 
the canal was dug, being soft, parts of the 
bank gave way, and choking up the channe! 
prevented the heaviest of the boats from get- 
ting forward. These again blocked up the 
passage, so that none of those which were be 
hind, could proceed; and thus, instead of a 
flotilla for the accommodation of 1400 men, 
only a number of boats sufficient to contain 
350 was enabled to reach their destination 
Even these did not arrive at the time appointed 
According to the preconcerted plan, Colonel 
Thornton's detachment was to cross the river 
immediately after dark. They were to push 
forward, so as to carry all the batteries, and 
point the guns before daylight ; when, on the 
throwing up of a rocket, they were to com 
mence firing upon the enemy's line, which at 


| the same moment was to be attacked with the 


all were eager to bring matters to the issue of 


a battle, at any sacrifice of lives. 

“Nor was our gallant leader less anxious to 
fight than his followers. To fight upon some- 
thing like equal terms, however, was his wish ; 
and for this purpose, a new scheme was invent- 
ed, worthy, for its boldness, of the school in 
which Sir Edward had studied his profession. 
It was determined to divide the army, to send 
part across the river, who should seize the ene- 
my’s guns, and turn them on themselves; while 
the remainder should at the same time make a 
general assault along the whole entrenchment. 
But before this plan could be put into exection, 
it would be necessary to cut a canal across the 
entire neck of land from the Bayo de Cataline 
tothe river, of sufficient width and depth to 
admit of boats being brought up from the lake.” 

Against the useless labour of making this 
canal, the author of the Rough Notes very ve- 
hemently protests, and we think with reason. 
Boats certainly are of easier transport than 
ships’ guns ; and as the latter had been landed, 

brought into battery without the aid of ar- 
tificial water carriage, there appears to have 
been no reason why the former should not have 
been dragged to the river on rollers; had that 








| fifty seamen, and as many marines, and with 


main of our army. 

“ In this manner was one part of the force 
to act, while the rest were thus appointed 
Dividing his troops into three columns, Sir Ed- 
ward directed, that General Keane, at the 
head of the 95th, the light companies of the 
2ist, 4th, and 44th. together with the two 
black corps, should inake a demonstration, or 
sham attack upon the right; that General 
Gibbs with the 4th, 21st, 44th, and 93d, should 
force the enemy’s left, while General Lam- 
bert with the 7th and 43d remained in reserve, 
ready to act as circumstances might require 
But in storming en entrenched position, some 
thing more than bare courage is required 
Scaling ladders and fascines had, therefore, 
been prepared, with which to fill up the ditch 
and mount the wall; and since to carry these 
was a service of danger, requiring a corps well 
worthy of dependence, the 44th was for that 
purpose selected, as a regiment of sufficient 
numerical strength, and already accustomed 
to American warfare. Thus were all things 
arranged on the night of the 7th, for the Sth 
was fixed upon as the day decisive of the fate 
of New Orleans. 

* While the rest of the army, therefore, lay 
down to sleep till they should be roused up to 
fight, Colonel Thornton with the 85th, and a 
corps of marines and seamen, amounting in al! 
to 1400 men, moved down to the brink of the 
river. As yet, however, no boats had arrived; 
hour after hour elapsed before they came ; and 
when they did come, the misfortunes which ! 
have stated above were discovered, for out of 
all that had been ordered up, only a few made 
their appearance. Still it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that this part of the plan should be 
carried into execution. Dismissing, therefore, 
the rest of his followers, the Colonel put him- 
self at the head of his own regiment, about 
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this small force, consisting of no more than | indeed, by mounting one uponanother's shoul- 


‘340 men, pushed off. 
loss of time nothing could repair. Instead of 
reaching the opposite bank, at latest by mid- 
night, dawn was beginning to appear betore 
the boats quitted the canal. It was in vain that 
they rowed on in perfect silence, and with oars 
muffled, gaining the point of debarkation with- 
out being perceived. It was in vain that they 
made good their landing and formed upon the 
beach, without opposition or alarm; day had 
already broke, and the signal rocket was seen 
in the air, while they were yet four miles from 
the batteries, which ought hours ago to have 
been taken 

“In the mean time, the main body armed 
2nd moved forward some way in front of the 
There they stood waiting for day- 
light, and listening with the greatest anxiety 
for the firing which ought now to be heard on 
the opposite bank. But this attention was ex- 
erted in vain, and day dawned upon them long 
before they desired its appearance. Nor was 
Sir Edward Pakenham disappointed in this 
part of his plan alone. Instead of perceiving 

ery thing in readiness tor the assault, he 
saw his troops in battle array, indeed, but not 
i ladder or fascine upon the field. 


piquets 


But, untortunately, the | 


The 44th, | 


which was appointed to carry them, had either 


misunderstood or neglected their orders; and 
now headed the coluian of attack, without any 


means being provided for crossing the enemy's | 


ditch, or scaling his rampart. 


The indignation of poor Pakenham on this | 


occasion may be imagined, but cannot be de- 
of ribed é 
who led the 44th, he commanded him instantly 
to return with his regiment for the ladders ; but 


j 


ders, succeeded in entering the works, but 
these were instantly overpowered, most of 
them killed, and the rest taken; while as 
many as stood without were exposed to a 
sweeping fire, which cut them down by whole 
companies. It was in vain that the most ob- 
stinate courage was displayed. They fell by 
the hands of men whom they absolutely did 
not see ; for the Americans, without so much 
as lifting their faces above the rampart, swung 
their firelocks by one arm over the wall, and 
discharged them directly upon their heads.” 

When the subaltern relates incidents which 
he himsel! witnessed, we cannot doubt his au- 
thority ; but as he was engaged on the oppo- 
site side of the river with Colonel Thornton, 
we should rather follow the notes of his com- 
rade as to the main attack. After detailing, as 
our author has done, the misconduct of Colo- 
nel Mullens, (whom, however, he vindicates 
fromm the imputation of personal cowardice,) 
he states that at daybreak Gibbs gave the 
word to advance from the ground. where, with- 
in musket shot of the lines, the troops had 
halted for the fascines and ladders. 

“ We advanced at double quick time, but we 
had scarcely proceeded a hundred yards when 
the most dreadful fire of grape and musketry 
was opened upon us—at one moment a regular 
lane was cut from front to rear of the colamn 
(1 afterwards found it was from the dis- 
charge of a thirty-two pounder, loaded to the 
muzzle with bags of musket balls.) I will not 


| deny that the regiment was thrown into con- 


Galloping towards Colonel Mullens, | 


the opportunity of planting them was lost, and | 
though they were brought up, it was only to | 
diately under the fatal battery—this was in 


be scattered over the field by the frightened 
bearers. For our troops were by this time vi- 
sible to the enemy. A dreadful fire was ac- 
cordingly opened upon them, and they were 
mowed down by hundreds, while they stood 
waiting for orders 

“ Seeing that all his well laid plans were 


| derstand 


frustrated, Pakenham gave the word to ad- 


vance, and the other regiments, leaving tlie 
44th with the ladders and fascines behind them, 
rushed on tothe assault. On the left a detach- 
ment of the 95th, 2lst, and 4th, stormed a 
three gun battery and took it. Here they re- 
mained for some time in the expectation of 
support ; but none arriving, and a strong co- 
lumn of the enemy forming for its recovery, 
they determined to anticipate the attack, and 
pushed on. The battery which they had taken 
was in advance of the body of the works, being 
cut off from it by a ditch, across which only a 


single plank was thrown. Along this plank did 


these brave men attempt to pass; but being 
opposed by overpowering numbers, they were 
repulsed ; and the Americans, in turn, forcing 
their way into the battery, at length succeeded 
m recapturing it with immense slaughter. On 
the right, again, the 21st and 4th being almost 
cut to pieces, and thrown into some confusion 
by the enemy's fire, the Y3d pushed on and took 
‘he lead. Wastening forward, our troops soon 
reached the ditch; but to scale the parapet 
vithout ladders was impossible. Some few, 
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fusion ; but there was no sign of fear, at least 
I saw none, except, indeed, that the men in 
front commenced firing. I endeavoured to 
stop it; but before | knew where I was, 1 
found myself in the enemy's ditch, imme- 


some respects a good position; and if the re- 
serve had come up, might have been turned to 
account; why this was not done, or how it 
could have happened, that the rear did not 
know of our situation, I never was able to un- 
We gained the ditch (as I have 
since learnt) about 200 strong ; M‘Haffie. the 
senior oflicer, Stewart and Leavock were close 
to me. I heard Brady's voice at a little dis- 
tance, and thought that the greater part of 
the regiment was with us; but I was too soon 
undeceived—we made several attempts to 
mount the parapet, but without success ; not 
that the works were high or the ditch deep, 
but that the earth gave way, and we wanted 
numbers tor mechanical support. It was in 
one of these trials that I glanced my eye back 
upon the field: 1 could not see far, for there 
was a thick mist of rain, and the smoke hung 
heavy on the ground, but the sight was hor- 
rid—the dead lay thicker than [ could have 
counted them; then looking down into the 
ditch, I perceived the smallness of our party, 
now reduced to about seventy ; still we be- 
lieved that we were supported, and by another 
effort actually crossed the works; an Ameri- 
can officer surrendered his sword to me within 
their lines. I joined Leavock for some minutes 
in trying to make the men lay down their arms, 
(warned by poor Couran’s fate, and conscious 
of our want of power, we did this cautiously.) 
2I 
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250 Man’s Heart—The Queen of Prussia’s Tomb. 


I was astonished however to see M‘Haffie in | Swell'd its full breast, and drenched the neigh- 


rley with a superior officer of the enemy: 
each demanded the other's sword ; the alterca- 
tion was not long—we were prisoners.”’-— 
Rough Notes, MSS 
Hence it is evident that the {3d did not take 
the lead, and that if General Lambert had 
ushed on the 7th and 43d, a lodgement might 
oe been made within the enemy's lines—for 
their confusion is evident, and irregular troops 
once breken cannot rally 
Our loss in this disastrous affair is computed 


at from fifteen hundred to two thousand men, | 
including two generals, Pakenham and Gibbs, | 


and many celebrated field officers. The plan 
of the action appears to have been well ar- 
ranged, but its execution was faulty ; we un- 
hesitatingly adopt the opinion that Sir R. Pa- 
kenham ought to have postponed the attack to 
the following day, when he found that he had 
not boats enough to convey Colonel Thorn- 
ton’s corps to the opposite bank ; for it is evi- 
dent that the whole merit of the design con- 
sisted in the flank attack; by which, had it 
been made an hour or two before the other, the 
attention of the enemy would have been dis- 
tracted from the main object, and their guns 
on the other side of the river weuld not only 
have been turned upon them, but would have 
been directed in their unsheltered flank and 
rear. 

We would willingly give more numerous 
extracts from the subaltern’s most interesting 
details of these transactions, but we have al- 
ready exceeded our boundaries; the reader, 
however, may rest assured, that however co- 
emg our quotations may appear, we have left 

m, untouched, an ample fund of amusement 
and instruction in the work itself. 


From the Monthly and European Magazine. 
MAN'S HEART. 
BY FRANCIS QUARLES, THE YOUNGER. 


I sroop, in the sweet Spring-time, by the side 
Of a fair river, rolling wide and free ; 
Winter's cold chain had melted from its tide, 
And on, it revelled, in its joyous pride, 
As though no ice-touch e’er could bid it bide 
How like, my fond vain heart, how like to 
thee! 


I roamed its banks once more, ‘midst Sum- 
mer's blaze, 

Onward it rushed to the unfathomed sea, 
Nor stayed to listen to the sweet bird’s lays, 
Nor, calm and clear, imaged the Sun's bright 

rays, 
But rushed along its channel's devious ways 

How am, my headstrong heart, how like to 

thee ! 


I stood by that fair stream’s green banks again 

When Autumn winds were moaning sul- 
lenly ; 

The ead sere leaves did its bright waters 
stain, 


And heavy pouring floods of falling rain 


bouring plain: 
How like, my sad swoll’n heart, how like to 
thee ! 
I stood again, when Winter reigned severe, 
By that stream’s bank, which then looked 


drearily ; 

Its once swift waves were frozen, cold and 
clear, 

And seemed as they an army's strength could 
bear, 


Yet failed beneath the foot that ventured there 
How like, my false cold heart, how like te 
thee ' 


And shall the Seasons only when they show 
Their darkest lines, my heart, thy mirror be? 
Oh! learn Spring's mildness, Summer's 
strength, and grow 
Mature as Autumn, pure as Winter's snow ; 


| So shall they, when their features brightest 








glow, 
Be most like thee, my heart, be most like 


thee ! 
H.N 


From the Same. 
THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA’S TOMB. 


* Courage was cast about her like a dress 
Of solemn comeliness ; 
A gathered mind and an untroubled face 
Did give her dangers grace.” 
Ir stands where northern willows weep 
A temple fair and lone ; 
Soft shadows o'er its marble sweep, 
From cypress branches thrown ; 
While silently around it spread, 
Thou feel’st the presence of the dead 


And what within is richly shrined ?— 
A sculptured woman's form, 
Lovely in perfect rest reclined, 
As one beyond the storm : 
Yet not of decth, but slumber, lies 
The solemn sweetness on those eyes” 


The folded hands, the calm pure face, 
The mantle’s quiet flow, 

The gentle, yet majestic grace, 
Throned on the matron brow :— 
These, in that scene of tender gloom, 

With a still glory robe the tomb. 


There stands an eagle, at the feet 
Of the fair image wrought— 
A kingly emblem—nor unmeet 
To wake yet deeper thought : 
She, whose igh heart finds rest below, 
Was royal in her birth and wo. 


There are pale garlands hung above 
Of dying scent and hue ; 

She was a mother—in her love 
How sorrowfully true ! 

Oh! hallowed long be every leaf, 

The record of her children’s grief! 





* The character of this monumental statue is 
that of the deepest serenity ; the repose, how- 
ever, of sleep—not the grave.—See the descrip- 
tion in Russell's “ Germany.” 
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She saw their birthright's warrior-crown 
Of olden glory spoiled— 

The standard of their sires bore down— 
The shield’s bright blazon soiled : 

She met the tempest meekly brave, 

Then turned, o’erwearied, to the grave. 


She slumbered ; but it came—it came, 
Her land's redeeming hour, 

With the glad shout and signal-flame, 
Sent on from tower to tower: 

Fast through the land a spirit moved— 

‘Twas her's, the lofty and the loved. 


Then was her name a word that rung 
To rouse bold hearts from sleep ; 
Her memory, as a banner flung 
Forth by the Baltic deep; 
Her grief, a bitter vial poured 
To sanctify th’ Avenger’s sword. 
And the proud eagle spread again 
Its pinion to the sun ; 
And the strong land shook off its chain— 
So was the triumph won ! 
But wo for earth! where Sorrow’s tone 
Still blends with Victory’s—she was gone! 
F 


from the Monthly and European Magazine 


THE CHRONOLOGER 


Poor Dick Robinson! So he is dead at last ? 
And you do not remember the day exactly on 
which he departed this mortal life? Well, it is 
evident that if he has dropped his mantle, it 
has not fallen upon you. 

A fig for your dates, say the punsters ; but 
such was never Dick's creed. hey were his 
food—the very aliment he lived on. Various 
are the ways by which men fancy to achieve 
themselves fame. One gentleman makes a 
vow of catching the ball on the ivory spike 
six hundred and sixty-six thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty-six times, and accomplishes the 
noble feat; another spits through tie teeth ; 
a third protrudes a wig of whisker on either 
cheek ; a fourth wears a black-silk shirt, with 
pink gauze frill ; and so on, ad infinitum. Men- 
tal feats are altogether as varied. One learned 
man spends twenty-five years over three or 
four square yards of scratches on a pyramid, 
and at the end of the time finds that he can de- 
cypher three words and a quarter, of the mean- 
ing of which he is ignorant. A pair of literati 
fiercely contest for a whole life the proper posi- 
tion of a dochmius in a verse, whieh, if it were 
arranged in the most correct manner conceiv- 
able, would not be worth any thing after all. 
Another gathers tulips; a fourth collects un- 
readable and unread books. My poor friend 
had none of these penchants, nor indeed had he 
any affectations about him at all; but he too 
had his strong point. 

Men about the turf know the Racing Calen- 
dar for years after years, and will give you the 
history and genealogy of any given horse at a 
moment's notice. Squintum got by Charlatan, 
own brother to the Great Humbug, 4c. &-c. ad 
infinitum. All people comme il faut are bound 
to know the peerage. I have an acquainiance, 
a fat parson, who was never within fifty yards 


| 
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of lordly company in his life, who yet has made 
it his regular and constant study for many years 
Mention in his company Lady Amelia Hubble- 
deshuff, and he starts at once: “ Oh—yes— 


| Lady Amelia, third daughter of the 4th Earl of 
| Mundungus, married to Jonathan Hubblede- 


shuff, Esq., of Hubbledeshuff Hall, in Bucks, 
by whom she has issue five children—first, 
John, a cornet in the Guards; second, Mary, 
married to the Reverend Zachary Fogrum, 


| rector of Gobble-cum-Gaster, in Durham, &c. 


&c. Now the good man would not know the 
face of one of those people with whose history 
he was thus minutely acquainted. All his 


| knowledge came from Debrett ; and I still re- 





collect the look of horror which came over his 
countenance, when the eternal blunders of that 
valuable work were disclosing to the rude gaze 
of the public. It was striking at the root of all 
his information, giving a mortal blow to his 
importance. In the army a steady Major, a 
man who has seen much service over innume- 
rable rounds of beef and bottles of port, is mi- 
nutely acquainted with the Army List—and a 
dry-baked Lieutenant in the Navy, flounder- 
ing in a sea-port town, has no bad notion of the 
contents of that quarterly publication of Mr. 
John Murray’s, which he—the aforesaid lieu- 
tenant—prizes far above Mr. Murray's other 
Quarterly—to say nothing of his Journal of 
Science 

All these are good in their way, but Dick 
was an encyclopedia of dates of all kinds. He 
was not confined to this branch or that ; he was 
chronological throughout. But, as 


“ What can we talk on, but on what we know?” 


| and as Dick, to my certain knowledge, had not 


read a book since his schoolmaster dismissed 
him from his ferula (on the 2=th of June, 1790, 
as I often heard him say, precisely at two 


| o'clock), and as his affairs lay only in the pre 





| 
} 
i 
| 
! 
| 


cincts of a provincial town, his recoilections— 
reminiscences, as Yates and old Michael Kelly 
would call then, did not aspire to regulating 
the periods uf the four great monarchies. Of 
the Assyrians, Persians, Grecians, and Romans, 
he knew nothing, and cared less. When 
Charlemagne lived or died was nothing to him. 
The date of the Conquest disturbed not his 
brains; and, but for the toast. he would not 
have known that the “Glorious Revolution” 
had happened in IGs". Keeping neither racers 
or the company of men of the turf, the sporting 
records were no part of his concerns ; and as 
for the affairs of the Peerage, they came not in 
his way. The star of a Duke was as much out 
of his sphere as the Dog star, and accordingly 
as seldoin tormented his cogitations. But in 
the events of his own circle—in the actual ad- 


| ventures of the town—who was superior? In 


them he was without a rival. The adventures 
of its mayors and sheriffs, the dinners of ita cor- 
poration, the arrival of bishops, the incumbeney 
of its clergy, the succession of its churchward- 
ens, the building and pulling down of its houses, 
the paving and lighting of its streets, the various 
accidents that during his time had happened in 
it ; the robberies, burglaries, larcenies, and their 
consequences, assizes and hangings; the births, 
deaths, and marriages; the marching in and 
out of regiments—all these, and manv more 
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particulars that I do not immediately recollect, | 
were engraved upon the tablets of Dick's brain, | 
and imparted by his tongue with great freedom | 
and volubility. Had a short-hand writer been 
present at one of Dick's evening lectures, he | 
would have drawn up a history of the last thir- 
ty years of the city of , which for mi- | 
nuteness of detail, and accuracy of chronology 
in al! its depart ments—ecclesiastical, civil, poli- 
tical, jucicial, convivial, military—would put to 
shame the most elaborate of the histories which 
we owe to the unwearied industry of a Lysom 
or a Nichols 

He had nothing to do, and, as the town was | 
a very busy one, he was almost the only man | 
in that predicament—certainly the only one | 
who exclusively devoted his time to acquiring | 


a perfect knowledge of all the res geste of the 


place. At all the great events there going on 
he was a regulur spectator. Every day during 
the assiz he was the enrlest man in court, | 
and the last in leaving it. At executions, he 


had, of late years, an aeknowledged place nigh 
the hangman, with whom he was always inti- 
mately acquainted. He was sure to hear the 
first sermon of anew clergyman, and would not 
miss the installation of a dignitary for the world 
He was tree of the corporation, and though 
never so high as to aspire to either the head or 
foot of the table at their feasts, never failed to 
have the earving ofa side dish. When a new 
regiment marched in, he went to meet them 
some three niles before they came to the town, 
and son found acommunicative sergeant, from | 
whom, by the persuasive rhetoric of a pot of | 
ale, he = d the entire news of the regiment. | 
Did a theatrical company make its appearance 
in -, he was sure to be in the house on | 
their first night ; and as he had for thirty years | 
kept up an acquaintance with every company 
that visited the piace. it was odd if Phree nights 
had elapsed before he had a mutton chop with 
the London star annually imported. 

From this course of study—for such it really 
was—Dick had scraped together a bulk of 
minute facts. which would filla folio. But the 
number was nothing tothe exactness. I think 
I have him before me now—his eye a little 
cocked, and his tongue somewhat tripping over 
his third glass of brandy and water, in high 
tide of anecdote. On these occasions, the army 
was his favourite topic, and he descanted over 





his old acquaintance, who were very miscella- | 


neous, wth a pleasurable regret ‘I remember,” 
he would say, “ one Saturday evening, the llth 
of July, 1794, Tom Spriggs—he is since dead 
—poor Tom died on the 4th October, Is11— 
and | went walking down the road, when, 
just by the Crown and Sceptre Tavern, now 
pulled down—pulled down on the 4th of June, 
1801—we heard a band 
to it, and it was the 50th marching in—the 
black cuffs, you know. 
face of the earth, the tune they were playing 
was the British Grenadiers. 
was a remarkable looking man, with one of the 
reddest noses you ever knew—a fellow who was 
fond of his glass, which got him into a serape | 
here, for on the 7th of August the same year he 





which he was very near being laid up for three 
months ; but that 


beat John Wilson, the gauger, in the street, for | 
| 


ilson, who was a very good- 


So Tom and | went | 
Of all the tunes onthe | 


The drum-major | 
| 3d of July, 1816,” came out, he would smile, 





The Chronologer. 


natured fellow, made it up on condition that he 
gave a guinea tothe hospital. Well: Tom and 
I joined the regiment, and we walked in with 
them. It was as hot an evening as you ever 
felt—I don’t think | ever remember any hotter, 


| except the 9th of June, 1509, which was the 


devil itself. I spoke to the Lieutenant of the 
grenadiers, one James Thompson,—but no re- 
lation of the Thompsons of the West—and he 
and I fell into chat, which ended with our ask 
ing him to join us that evening in a bottle 
Faith, he was a pleasant fellow—not more than 
three and twenty then. Seven years after 
wards, he came back here, and took a fancy to 
Jenny Davies, daughter of old Davies, of the 
Lodge—a snug old fellow, who died on the I*th 
of September, 1500; and they were married by 
old Doctor Grundy, on the &th of August, I-01 
What became of her I never heard; but he 
left the army shortly after, and is, | believe 
alive still—for the guard of the High-flyer 
coach told me he met him at Hatchett's on the 
2th of February, lo24,—when he was going,” 
&c. &c Ac. 

Such was poor Dick's conversation, in un- 
broken strain. If the subject happened to be 
hanging, how minute, how exact and intermi- 
nable would be every anecdote. Ina word, this 
was his current on all occasions. It was a 
pleasure to see hiin correcting blunders, some- 
times made purposely, sometimes par hasard 
If you said “ Christopher Snob was mayor here 
in 1780 ;"—“ No,” Dick would say,“ 178s. | 
knew the man; he always wore snuff-coloured 
breeches, and silver buckles in his shoes.” “ I 
think,” another would remark, “ Tom Buck is 
in the 54th. He must be in it now these fifteen 
years." —* Right, Sir,” Dick would say, “ as to 
the regiment, he is in the 54th: but his com- 
mission bearing date the 17th of May, 1811, his 
fifteenth year wants nearly nine months of be- 
ing out.”"—* Old Dr. Dozy,” a third would re- 


| mark, “ is getting very old ; he has been rector 


here thirty--five years.”—* d/most,”’ would be 
Dick's reply, “on the l4th of next month, ex- 
actly.” “ Pray, Sir,” another would inquire 
“did you ever see Mr. Kemble?—* See him!” 
would be the answer,” saw him play here on the 
3d of October, 1799,in Hamlet, when he broke 
his sword. | took a Welsh rabbit with him, after 
the play, at poor Doll Jones's—who died, poor 
woman! last January—the first Friday of the 
year—leaving, however, something snug after 
her.” 

Yet sometimes Dick would become suspici- 
ous, and if he thought you were playing on 
him, would become restive. In these moods 
he would remember nothing. If you asked him 
then, on what time of the year Christmas fell, 
he would say, with a face of the most modest 
gravity, that he could not tell—having the 
worst memory in the world, and being particu- 
larly unable to remember a date. And if old 
habits prevailed over caution, and in one of 
these fits the old phrase “I remember on the 


and say, “ it is odd how I happen to remember 
that one date; but a particular circumstance 
put it into my head ; for that was the very day 
on which the Red Lion stage was started by 
iy friend Tom Crompton.” 


Poor Dick! Light lie the turf upon you— 


he 





1 Father’s Grief—Songs of a Summer Night. 


for you were a guileless and good-hearted fel- 
low. And if your ghost should ever walk, I 
am sure it will not regret the circumstance, 
whatever it may be that occasions it, if it be 
thereby afforded an opportunity for re-perusing 
the dates upon the tomb-stones. = 


From Friendship's Offering. 
A FATHER’S GRIFF. 

BY THE REV. THOMAS DALE. 

l'o rrace the bright rose, fading fast 
From a fair daughter's cheek ; 

lo read upon her pensive brow 
The fears she will not speak : 

I'o mark that deep and sudden flush, 
So beautiful and brief, 

Which tells the progress of decay— 
Tus is a Father's grief. 

When languor from her joyless couch, 
Has scared sweet sleep away, 

And heaviness, that comes with night, 
Departs not with the day ; 

To meet the fond endearing smile, 
That seeks, with false relief, 

\while to calm his bursting heart— 
Tuts is a Father's grief. 

fo listen where her gentle voice 
Its welcome music shed, 

(nd find within his lonely halls 
The silence of the dead ; 

l'o look, unconsciously, for her, 
The chosen and the chief 

Of earthly joys—and look in vain— 
Tuis is a Father's grief. 

l'o stand beside the sufferer’s couch. 
While life is ebbing fast; 

i’o mark that once Ulumin’d eye 
With death's dull film o ercast ;— 

To watch the struggles of the frame 
When earth has no relief, 

And hopes of heaven are breath'd in vain— 
Tuts isa Father's grief. 

And not when that dread hour is past, 
And life is pain no more— 

Not when the dreary tomb hath clos'd 
O'er her so lov'd betore ; 
Not then does kind « blivi on come 
To lend his woes relief, 

But with him to the grave he bears 
A Father's rooted grief. 


For, Oh! to dry a mother’s tears, 
Another babe may bloom; 

But what remains on earth for him 
Whose last is in the tomb ? 

To think his child is blest above— 
To hope their parting briet,— 

hese, may soothe—but death alone 
Can heal a Father's grief. 


these 


— 
From the Monthly and European Magazine 
SONGS OF A SUMMER NIGHT. 


Ou, the happy days of our forefathers! Have 
hey passed away for ever ? Must we only read 


| commodations of 
; blue sky shone above them through the foliage 


j lovers, 
| merriments ; 


| riors by their humbler 


| but all equally enjoyed the coolness a 
| of the time; while 
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of their tournaments, their troubadours, and 
their gallantries? Must we only read their 
songs and their exploits, and sigh over the 
daring deeds and passionate loves of the old 
time—when, as we read, we think the days 
must have been so fine and long, the ladies so 
sweet and fair, the lovers so gay and so devoted, 
the warriors so tall and mighty in their helms 
and plumes—and the nights, too, must have 
been such gentle, love-inspiring nights, and all 
so kind and so merry withal, that we are angry 
with our destinies that we were not breathing 
in those times of love and chivalry; when 
there were such stately castles and such bold 


| vassals to protect them,—when there were 


such warm hearts and such gallant garbs over 
them. Ah, those were the days of gracefulness 


jand a proper fashion: not in costume alone 
| but in manners and noble bearing; 


when the 


wanderer was welcomed every where, and if 


| he could trill a lay in praise of his lady-love 


or sing a jovial strain of wine or wassail, he 
was the idol of the happy hour. Well, thos« 
days have gone, and all that we can do is to 
wonder how meanness and suspicion, and love 
of gain, and cold reserve and selfishness, could 
ever thrust aside such kindness, good-fvllow 
ship, and hospitality ! 

In that gallant time, when a still and breath 
less night had succeeded the hot sunny day ot 
an Italian July, it chaneed that a singular group 
of persons were stretched on the green ground 
of an embow ering wood, reposing from the fa 
tigues of a journey, and preferring the canopies 
of branches and leaves, and the cool grass ant 
moss that formed their general couch, to the 
draperied apartments or more convenient ar 
castle or hostel A clea 


and a few solitary stars twinkled faintly there 


| as though a great festival had called away al! 


their merry shining companions, and those 
few had chosen rather to remain beh 


meditate in sweet loneliness, than join their 


nd anc 


| gay brethren, who might be supposed to have 


assembled in some far-off field - air 
in all their splendours, and revelling, 
liantly. Perhaps those few a remained in 
the forsaken sky, 


right oral 


were p »hilo ophe rs, poets, « 
whom we all know have little 
but, whatever they might be 
there they were palely glimmering far away 
from each other, and looking as inelancholy and 
misanthropical as such high-minded stars might 


' 
heed ot 


te supposed to look. 

The party amounted to upwards of twenty 
persons, inclading three or four attendants, 
who were only distinguished from their supe 
carbs, and their ocea 
sionally performing trifling acts of attendance, 
od quiet 
the hostess and mother Na- 
ommodated the one no better than the 
other, een carpet, prepared 
her mossy couch, and hung her quivering and 
drooping curtains over all alike: for she, good 
dame, cannot ¢ hend subordination and 
respect for persons, but warms and chills her 
children without distinction; though some 
more cunning than others, may artfully con- 
trive protection from her chidings and screens 
for her over-kindness 
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Their horses were browsing near them, and 
the goodly company were merrily discoursing ; 
while ever and anon the loud laugh of the gal- 
lants and the titter of the ladies so mingled and 
quavered in the air, that the birds, the legal in- 
habitants of the place, were seen flitting from 
tree to tree, crying out in short and sharp 
chirrups, wondering with each other; and in as 
much consternation as though the ring-burn- 
ing fairies were holding their circular revelries, 
and roystering in all their mad and mischievous 
mirth. 

A burst of gaiety had died away and all the 
party remained silent,—some preparing mate- 
rials for a fresh sally of humour, others, in 
sympathy with the beauty and stillness of the 
approaching night, wishing for a continuation 
of the silence, and thinking the company of 
treasured thoughts and recollections of by-gone 
days, and cherished memories of some hallowed 
forms, would be more in unison with that sweet 
and quiet hour. A few might be seen resting 
their heads on the green banks, thinking of no- 
thing in the world, and preferring at that mo- 
ment the soft cool kiss of the grass, in which 
they closely nestled their faces,—faces which 
had through the day been glared upon by the 
dazzling eye of the summer sun—to any other 
kisses or lips whatever. Among them was a 
lady of peculiar beauty, and to whom the 
gallants were particularly obsequious; though 
the envy she might have caused among the 
other beauties present, from her monopoly of 
all the compliments, knightly speeches and 
flourishes of wit, was entirely subdued by the 
seeming unconsciousness that they were par- 
ticularly addressed to her, and the grace and 
playfulness with which she made every subject 
a matter of general converse, so that all might 
participate in the colloquial collation. But 
though her eyes would sometimes sparkle and 
beam with the laughter of her heart, yet a pen- 
siveness and tender melancholy would steal 
over her fair countenance, and the smile would 
often be followed by a sigh, even as clouds are 
ween to sail over the sunshine of the young 
spring day. Again the conversation was re- 
sumed, and from its earnestness it appeared 
some proposition had been made, to which a 
majority of the party seemed readily to assent. 
First there were loud and short sentences, then 
speeches of solicitation and petulant replies, 
then the laugh and the brief silence, then again 
a bandying of words; at length a yielding Sonn 
one, and a murmur of satisfaction from the 
rest, proved a point to have been gained: for 
some resumed their reclining positions from 
which the previous debate had disturbed them, 
others bent forward in the act of attentively 
listening, and the preparations for a general 
stillness augured that one of the party was 
about to sing: and after a short prelude of si- 
lence, a soft, clear, and lute-like voice tremu- 
lously commenced a plaintive song. It was 
from the lady whose loveliness and courtesy 
had made her the queen of the gay assemblage. 
She essayed a ballad of ill-requited love, of for- 
gotten vows and youth’s tears; but suddenly 
ceased, for a tremor had either deprived her of 
the command of her voice, or the pensive air 
she was singing had awakened heart-sleeping 
theughts and painful feelings. The company 
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endeavoured tocheer her spirits, and strengthen 
her confidence—when she smiled, and passing 
her hand across her sweet eyes, recommenced ; 
but changed her theme to one light and in- 
spiring. It was a roundelay at that time known 
by the name of “ Love's Tourney,” and in a 
“ quick volume of wild notes’’ was heard 


THE LADY'S SONG. 


Au me! what a sight the lists display ' 
Fierce has the tourney been to-day ; 
Shivered lances and blades are seen, 

Strewing the ground where the fray has been 
Many a knight lies stark and dead, 

Some slain with a single blow ; 

Many a knight hath hung his head, 

Abashed at his overthrow 

For one alone hath conquered all, 

And he woundless kneels for his coronal 


But the heralds have blown a blast again, 

And a stalwart knight pricks over the plain . 
He stands in the lists, and his armour bright 
Reflects the form of the victor knight. 

He laughs with disdain when the foe he sees, 
And looks at the throng with glee ; 

While his plume starts up and fronts the breeze, 
All sure of the victory. 

“ Who is he ?—whoe is he ?” is heard apart ; 
Tis the haughty Knight of the Marble Heart. 


And who is he that hath fought so well, 
And done such deeds for a world to tell ? 
Alas, he looks a child, and his eyes 

Are hoodwinked too; from his shoulders rise 
Two feathery wings, and his tilting spear 

Is an arrow small and light; 

He a weapon finds in the starting tear, 

And a smile is his brand of might. 

Aha! by the heart-shaped shield we know 
Sir Cupid, the Knight of the Bended Bow 


They rein back their steeds, and both prepare 

To splinter a lance for the honours there 

But he of the Marble Heart surveys 

The care of his foe with a scornful gaze ; 

For Sir Cupid hath gemmed with two beanr- 
ing eyes 

The centre of his shield, 

And resting his feathered spear, defies 

His champion to the field. 

Fair chee are flushed, and brows are bent, 

As the knights prepare for the tournament 


The trampets clang, and the sound is heard 

Of the furious rush and the cheering word ; 

But the scornful knight in wild surprise 

Is dazzled and mad with the beaming eyes 

Through his vizor they flash, from his horse 
he reels, 

For the shaft lance strikes him through ; 

And the Marble Heart despairing feels 

What the champion-boy can do. 

On a bed of shields he is borne away, 

And Sir Cupid is lord of the fierce tourney 


The first song being finished, a genera] in 
spiration seemed to spread through the whole 

roup. All the accustomed singers were se- 
pcting within themselves their mast favourite 
lay, in the event of a request for their strains ; 
and those whose voices were seldom lifted up 
in song, strove to recal to memory some an- 


cient ditty, that they might venture their im- 
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perfect skill in the lists of harmony. Opinions 
were asked and given of the sweetness of the 
music, and the , ear of the poetry of some 
popular troubadour, and various were the pas- 
sages and cadences gently trilled as specimens 
for particular admiration. Even a brook, which 
hitherto none had heard, now rippled and trip- 
ped over its shallow bed, and sang its tinkling 
melody to the delighted rushes, that bent and 
wavered to its merry meanderings. The at- 
tention of the company was now directed to a 
youth, who, with little entreaty, prepared to 
comply with the request made by the lady, 
that he should relieve her from the embarrass- 
ment of the admiration she had excited by im- 
mediately commencing a song, and the smile 





ind tauemliar inclination of the head that fol- | 


lowed the solicitation, was sufficient to show 
that not only a friendly intimacy subsisted be- 
tween them to justify her prompt demand, but 
that he was an adept in the science. He was 
a youth of slight form, with a profusion of light 


hair curling and waving over a full bright hazel | 


eye, whose clear arched brow and smooth fore- 
head spoke of happiness and _ heart’s-ease. 
Close to him sat a fair girl with a hand closely 
locked in his, and looking at him so fondly, and 
answering his speaking aud laughing glances 
so tenderly and intelligibly, that it was no dif- 


| 


ficult matter to guess they were ee 


undivided lovers. She stole a short gent 
whisper in his ear, and presently all listened to 


THE LOVER'S SONG 


What are the summer skies to me, 

Though bright and beautiful they be ? 

What are the garden’s freshest flowers, 

And the kissing breeze of its greenest bowers? 
Though beauty and fragrance mingle there, 
And sweet is the kiss of the amorous air, 

Yet flowers were never so glowing and sweet 
As my lady’s blush when alone we meet. 
And what is the kiss of the softest breeze, 
To my lady’s lips in such nights as these ? 
And never so bright were the summer skies, 
As the living light of my lady's eyes. 


Sweet are the beams of the early sun, 

Ere the hum of the waking world’s begun ; 

And poets tell us the mermaid’s song 

Can calm the wild sea as it rolls along ; 

Then sweet is the swell of each quiet wave, 

As if fraught with a sigh for the shores they 
lave :— 

But I know a bosom whose rise and fall 

Can murmur a sigh that’s sweeter than all ; 

And could you but hear my lady sing, 

You'd have ears for no other carolling : 

While the morning beams would vapours be, 

To the light of my lady's smile on me. 


This song, which was given with all the art 
and skill of a practised singer, now dying away 
in low yet clear tones, then gradually rising to 
the full swell of the voice, aided by the well- 
timed pauses and finished execution of a cor- 
rect ear, so pleased those who were listening, 
that an universal burst of approbation brought 
the whole company into motion. The attend- 
ants presented the wine cups, the ladies shifted 
their positions, as the gallants, becoming em- 
boldened, and somewhat inspired by the songs, 
the time, and the place, were gathering closer 
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to the fair creatures; and many were the de- 
licate fingers that endured the pressure of more 
nervous ones, almost to Sinching. But who- 
ever might be delighted with the efforts of the 
last singer, none were more so than the fair 
girl that sat so close to him; and as he had 
extolled his lady's carolling, no one for a mo- 
ment imagined that any other than that lady 
could be meant: consequently intreaties for 
her melody poured in from every quarter; but 
the poor girl, far from attempting to prove her 
lover's taste, sat trembling and grasping his 
arm, and giving breathless negatives to every 
request, and chiding the lauzyhing youth now 
that she discovered the situation his praise had 
placed her in; but a well-phrased plea from 
him, and a voluntary offer of a song from ano- 
ther, relieved the timid girl, and the party were 
again preparing for silence. The person who 
had proposed himself was a swarthy muscular 
young man, with short curled black hair and 
beared, a free unceremonious deportment, and 
altogether with the appearance of one who had 
not always been in the land of his birth. His 
face showed the tinge of an eastern sun, and 
the buffeting of rougher winds than those that 
shake the branches of an Italian forest. It ap- 
peared, in his travels he had once been cap 
tured by a band of marauders, and in their re- 
treat had learned from their leader the only 
song he ever knew. It was a wild and rugged 
air, partaking more of the rolling of the sea, 


| and the dashing of the cataract, than the low 


voiced stream and the playful fountain. He 
rested against the stem of a mighty elm, and 
in a deep-toned and harmonious voice, sang— 


THE ROBBER S SONG. 


We are the souls that fear not fate, 
And the blasts of life defy 
We've hearts for love, and brands for hate 
And can reckless live or die. 
Our lives have all an earthquake been, 
Let the timid then shrink and wail ; 
But we, who the worst of the storm have seen, 
Will ne'er at its thunder quail. 
Then laugh, ha! ha! 
And drink, ho! ho! 
To sorrow’s overthrow. 


Why droop the head at a woman's frown’ 
Here's enough in the world to smile : 
The revenge of the scorned is the ivy crown. 
And hinder lips the while. 
Then as on the sea of life we sail, 
Let us heed not the wind or the sky ; 
But mount with the billow, and fly with the 
gale, 
Nor fear in the wreck to die 
Then laugh, ha! ha! 
And drink, ho! ho! 


To sorrow’s overthrow 


This song did not find that favour with the 
ladies the two preceding ones had found, 
though the gallants were loud in their praises 
of his powerful cadences, and the deep intona- 
tions of his voice: nor was the singer dis- 
— when one compared his tones to the 

oarse roar of the forest lion, but laughed right 
jovially, and ascribed any fault that might be 
found with his style to his bandit tutor, and 
seemed particularly tickled by the remarks on 
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his strength of voice, as the forte tone his con- 


versation afterwards assumed fully proved. | 


fhe company were now very urgent to prevail 
on some lady to attempt a gentle strain, and 
bring back their thoughts and feelings to love. 
and sighs, and tenderness, from which the 
rough-rolling sounds of the robber’s song had 


roused them ; but in vain—none would at pre- | 
sent trust their delicate voices to such an over- | 


whelming contrast ; and after much debate and 
entreaty, a youth, who had taken little interest 
in the proceedings of the party, carelessly as- 
sented to a general solicitation that he should 
be the next singer. He was reclining on the 


— resting his face on the palm of his | 
\ 


and, and looking through a space in the fo- 
liage above him at a bright star, which, fixed 
in that spot of the heavens, seemed watching 
him like an eye. He was a well-proportioned 
youth, with dark chestnut hair, that, parting 
m the centre of his high forehead, hung almost 
to his shoulders in graceful curls. His full 
deep blue eye was overhung by a straight 


brow, black and narrow, which would bend | 


and answer the curl of his proud lip when the 
frivolous speeches of some of the young gal- 
lants reached his ear; and then, with a sigh al- 
most like a groan, he would turn to the fa- 
vourite spot of blue sky above him, and gaze at 
the star shining there, as though he wished to 
breathe his very spirit into its white bears 
His young cheek was pale and rather wasted, 


and the two deep lines engraven there told of 


bitter scorn, passionate thoughts, the sorrow 
that kills, and the proud heart that deeply feels 
but wails not. He pressed his hand to his fore- 


head, and, still keeping his reclining position, | 
appeared to make an effort not to be totally a | 


misanthrope where all were so happy, seem- 
ing to entreat himself for once to unbend and 
become like those about him; and in a not un- 
musical voice, but low and carelessly, was 


sung— 


THE POFRT'S SONG 


Alas for me! a cloud has hung 
O'er all mine early days ; 
And if perchance a light has fong 
Across my path its rays, 
{ve wished that it had never been- 
For, like a flame at midnight seen, 
! have but found, when it kath past, 
\ deeper darkness round me cast 


Alas for me '—false hearts I've found, 
Where I had deem’'d them true ; 

And stricken hopes lie all around 
Where’er I turn my view. 

Ihere have been some that I have lov’d, 

And whose returning love I've prov'd 

Far above sounding words ;—but they 

Are dead and gone, and past away. 


Alas for me!—I cannot think 

Of happy moments fled ; 
Or sigh to look o'er that dread brink 

Where sleep the countless dead. 
My joys have been by sorrows crushed ; 
My heart's best sounds have all been hushed ; 
[ts strings are strained, and so my grave 
Will weleome be—in earth or wave 


Alas for me !—'tis pity, too 
As youth is still mine own, 

Thet I should think as now I do, 

And know what | have known 
| But still I to this earth must cling, 
While brooks and trees and blossoms spring 
And while the sky, the rocks and sea, 
Are such sweet, silent friends to me. 


Thus the night wore away, while thei 
| songs, their pleasant tales, their happy talking 

and laughter, so cheated the time, that the 
| grey morning came upon them hke a surprise 
Hearts were conquered, friendships made, and 
loves contirined, that lasted through a long 
| life ; and often, in after days, did the memories 
of those who were of the gay company revert 
with delight to the merriments and the song: 
of a Sunmer Night. I. B.B 


From the Literary Gazette. 
EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


M. Cuamrottion Ficeac, the well-known 
French antiquary, addressed two letters, not 
long ago, to the editer of the Muniieur, an 
nouncing the arriva! at Havre, on the Ist of 
September, of the Duran ot 170 tons, from 
Leghorn, with the valuable cargo of Egyptian 
antiquities (which we have frequently men 
tioned) destined to enrich the Museum of the 
Louvre. The following are extracts irom these 
highly interestmg and curious documents -— 

There are above a hundred cases; besides 
the large pieces of sculpture. some of which 
weigh from 1400 to 1s00 quintals. 

io give you a slight idea of the richness of 
this collection, | will copy some of the detail: 
} annexed to the report addressed from Leghorn 
| on the 2tith of last April to the Duke de Dou 

deauville, his Majesty's chamberlain, by my 

brother, who at that time had all the articles 

of which the collection is composed under his 
; eye 

This report is divided into several section 

| The first relates to the manuscripts on papyrus 

and on linen; the number of which amounts 

to ninety-eight. The form, the length, and 
| the perfect preservation of the greater part 
; render them the finest Egyptian manuscripts 

in Europe. Several of them are from fifteen 

to twenty feet long ; one of them is near forty 

The Greek papyri will also be of great advan- 

tage to history and paleography. Two ot 
| them are astrological. There are some fine 
| fragments of the Iliad, from the same manu- 
| Script of which several parts are in London; 
| and a leaf of a Greek and Latin vocabulary 
| which proves, contrary to the common opinion 
| that the ancients also composed dictionaries, 
, in which the words of one language were in 
, terpreted by those of another —The bronze 
| articles are above 400 in number, and with re- 
| gard both to finish and to size greatly ex- 

ceed the finest Egyptian bronzes that have 
hitherto been known. Figures of more than 

a foot in height are not uncommon among 
| them. Some of them have gold or silver eyes 

with necklaces and other ornaments of dress 
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plated with silver, of silver 
gold. There is an Osiris two feet seven inches 
high; and a female statue three feet high. It 
is well known how rare antique bronzes of 
such a size are in European cabinets 
of the same material are equally numerous ; 
among them is a censer, vases of various lorims 
mirrors, and the tools of different trades.— 
Egyptian sculptors frequently worked in wood 
There are in this collection more than 200 
articles of that material Among others, there 
isa statue four feet four inches high; several 


figures of smaller proportions; and a crowd of 


things in general use, such as combs, spoons, 
sticks, &c., with hieroglyphic inscriptions 
rhere is a harp, three feet eight inches high, 
with some of its strings remaining ; an arm- 
chair, the back of which is inlaid with ebony 
uid ivory; a drum similar to the drum of our 
own times; atabor; two pointed boats, with 
oars, and a rudder; and a heap of vases of all 
hapes. Some ivory articles complete this as- 
emblage of domestic utensils; to which are 
also jomed baskets of rushes or palm leaves, 
containing the fruits of the country; locks of 
hair; rackets; bread; colours, in the lump or 
in powder; and five paic of shoes. There are 
also some leather shoes: some red morocco 
slippers, richly ornamented; and other articles 
of dress, curiously embroidered. A great num- 
ber of vases, of clay, porcelain, calcareous stone, 
marble, granite, basalt, &c., most of them 
ornamented with paintings or inscriptions, 


Utensils | 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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ilt, and even of , civil officers, or simple individuals; and they 


are formed of the most varied materials. 
Among the most curious of these monuments 
are ten small pictures, painted on wood, repre- 
senting acts of adoration. The sté/es, or bas- 
reliefs, are about fifty iz number, and consist 
of subjects or inscriptions calculated to throw a 


| great light onthe study of the Ngyptian religion 





| sculptured, 
| black. Their sizes 


Many of them represent the kings and queens 
of Egypt, worshipping their gods, or receiving 
the homage of their subjects. Some of ther are 
of freestone, others of basalt, others of granite. 
Several of them are sculptured or painted 
on both sides. A small one represents Sesos- 
iris, when a child; another bears a long 
inscription relative to the honours paid to a 
pontiff by the sacerdotal body. Four of them 


| are in two languages—hieroglyphic and de 


or demotic ‘and Greek. One is half 
and the other half only traced in 
vary, from ten inches to 


motic, 


above six feet high 
The statues and little figures in hard mate 
rials are tolerably numerous, and some of them 


_ incontestably prove the power of Egyptian art 


in the round. Among the small statues of two 


| 
feet high, is one of King Nechoas, witha stéle 


| bearing the 


complete that which may be called a set of | 


Egyptian moveables—The jewels and other 
articles of dress, in precious materials, are 
more than fourteen hundred in number. Seve- 
ral little figures among them are either in solid 
gold or in solid silver; and the finish corre- 
sponds with the value of the material. Rings 
and earrings of the same metals are numerous; 
and nothing can exceed the richness of the 
necklaces, which are either of solid gold or of 
solid silver, or of gold and silver, mingled with 
cornelians, amethysts, jaspers, lazuli, agates, 
emeralds, &c. A few articles of luxury are 
made of the same materials; and a thousand 
beetles and little figures complete this part of 


number, 


the collection, which is not less interesting to | 


the naturalist and the lapidary than it is to 
the archeologist. Among the glass articles 
there is a dish of a very elegant shape, about 
sixteen or eighteen inches in diameter, enclosed 
ina pretty basket, which is undoubtedly the 
finest piece of antique glass at present known 
-In every Egyptian collection mummies are 
indispensable. This contains eleven, all re- 
markable, from being enclosed in various cases, 
covered with gilding or rich painting, or orna- 
ments spangled with enamel or plated glass 
There are also six portraits, painted on linen, 
stretched upon wood, which belong to the 
Greco-Egyptian period. Other kinds of fune- 
real remains also abound in the collection ; such 
as alabaster or stone vases, urns with inscrip- 
tions, mummies of animals, and little conse- 
erated statues. Among the latter are twenty- 
eight royal figures, taken from the royal tombs 
at Thebes, and bearing the names of the 
Pharaohs of the eighteenth or nineteenth dy- 
nasty. The others relate to Egyptians of all 

lasses ; priests, royal or sacred scribes, judges, 

Vor. X.—No. 57. 


| Amenophis the Second, 
| Greeks, in red granite; the feet 





date of his reign. There are 
fifteen figures of a large size ; five of them, in 
black granite, and dated in the eighteenth dy 
nasty, are six feet high. A Sesostris, of the 
same material, is above six feet. Another king, 
Sevechus, of the twenty-fifth dynasty, seated 
on 4 throne, is more than four feet high The 
head of a statue of another king, detached 


| from a colossus, and of red granite, is not less 
| than seven 


feet high; the ear alone is a foot 
long 

There are several fragments of Greek and 
Roman sculpture. Among others, two little 


| torsos, of the greatest beauty ; one of them is 


a Baechus 

But what eminently distinguishes this new 
collection from all others, are the large monu- 
ments of sculpture, not so remarkable for their 
as for their historical importance 
They are— 

Ist. A massive cippus of black granite, six 
feet high, with bas-reliefs, relative to Sesostris. 

2d. The lower part of the colossal statue of 
the Memnon of the 
are nearly 
a metre and a half inlength. They are placed 
eighteen inches high, ornamented 
of captive kings, all strongly 
marked with the African physiognomy; and 
before every one is a shield, bearing, in alpha- 
betical hieroglyphics, the name of the country 
or little kingdom over which he reigned. These 
names of countries are for the greater part very 
legible ; and hence, unquestionably, some very 
unexpected lights will be thrown on the ancient 
geography of Africa 

3d. The chapelle, of one stone, belonging to 
the Great Temple of Philw, of red granite, 
eight feet by three ; with its dedication, by 
King Ptolemwus Evergetes the Second, and 
his wife Cleopatra 

4th. A cippus, in the shape of an Egyptian 
door, of red granite, nearly nine feet high, by 
nearly six broad, with a dedication, by Pha 

on 
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on a base 
with the figures 
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raoh Thoutmosis the First, of the eighteenth 
dynasty. 

5th. Seventeen blocks, forming a bas-relief, 
fifteen feet by twenty, divided into columns, 
and which is one of the statistical tables of 
the Egyptian empire of which Tacitus speaks 
in mentioning the travels of Germanicus in 
Egypt. The present is of the earliest times of 
the eighteenth dynasty, and contains, for three 
different periods, the number of inhabitants 
invested with certain functions in several pro- 
vinces, the number of horses, war-chariots, 
oxen, bulls, cows, gazelles, &c., and (which is 
not less curious) the revenue of the crown, in 
recious stones, gold, silver, iron, copper, per- 
umes, &c. 

tith. The sarcophagus of Pharaoh Ramses- 
Meiamoun, the grandfather of Sesostris, from 
the celebrated tomb of harps at Biban-el- 
Molouk, at Thebes. This magnificent monu- 
ment, which is in perfect preservation, consists 
of a single block of red granite. It is ten feet 
long, six feet high, and four feet ten inches 
broad. Its weight is estimated at 180 quintals 
Its outside and inside are absolutely covered 
with inscriptions and figures, painted or en- 
amelled 

7th. A royal sphinx, in red granite, of the 
time of Sesostris, between ten and eleven feet | 
long | 

Sth. Four other royal sphinxes, in the same 
attitude, and of the same materials as the pre- 
ceding ; but at least twenty feet long, and not 
less remarkable for their fine execution as works | 
of art. They have also a royal inscription. 





| 


From the Monthly and European Magazne. | 
MERMAID OF MARGATE 


Ox Margate beach, where the sick one roams, | 
And the sentimental reads ; 

Where the maiden flirts, and the widow comes, | 
Like the ocean, to cast her weeds ;— 


There's a maiden sits by the ocean brim, 
As lovely and fair as Sin! 

But wo, deep water and wo to him, 
That she snareth like Peter Fin' 

Her head is crowned with pretty sea wares, 
And her locks are golden and loose ; 

And seek to her feet, like other folks’ heirs, 
To stand, of course, in her shoes 

| 


And the Fishmonger, humble as love may be, | 
Hath planted his seat by her side ;— 

“ Good even, fair maid! Is thy loverat sea, | 
To make thee so watch the tide?” 

She turned about with her pearly brows, 
And clasped him by the hand :— 

“ Come, love, with me ; I've a bonny house 
On the golden Goodwin Sand.” 


And away with her prize to the wave she leapt, 
Not walking, as damsels do,— [ped,— 

With toe and heel, as she ought to have step- 
But she hopt like a kangaroo. 

One plunge, and then the victim was blind, 
Whilst they galloped across the tide : 

At last, on the bank, he waked in his mind, 
And the beauty was by his side,— 











Mermaid of Margate—Sherwill’s Visit to Mont Blanc. 


One-half in the sand, and half in the sea; 
But his hair all began to stiffen— 

For, when he looked where her feet should be, 
She had no more feet than Miss Biffin! 


But a scaly tail, of a dolphin’s growth, 
In the dabbling brine did soak 
At last she opened her pearly mouth 
Like an oyster, and thus she spoke :— 
“ You crimpt my father, who was a skate ; 
And my sister you sold—a maid: 
So here remain for a fishery fate, 
For lost you are, and betrayed.” 


And away she went, with a sea-gull’s scream, 
And a splash of her saucy tail ; 

In a moment he lost the silvery gleam 
That shone on her splendid mail 


The sun went down with a blood-red flame, 
And the sky grew cloudy and black ; 

And the tumbling billows, like leap-frog, came 
Each over the other's back 

And still the waters foamed in, like ale, 
In front, and on either flank ; 

He knew that Goodwin and Co. must fail— 
There was such a run on the bank. 


A little more, and a little more, 
The surges came tumbling in ;— 

He sang the Evening Hymn twice o’er, 
And thought of every sin. 

Each flounder and plaice lay cold at his heart, 
As cold as his marble slab ; 

And he thought he felt, in every part, 
The pincers of scalded crab. 

The squealing lobsters that he had boiled, 
And the little potted shrimps, 


| All the horny prawns he had ever spoiled, 


Gnawed into his soul, like imps, 


At last, his lingering hopes to buoy, 
He saw a sail and a mast, 

And called “ ahoy !"—but it was not a hoy, 
And so the vessel went past. 


| And with saucy wing, that flapped in his face, 


The wild bird about him flew, 
With a shrilly scream, that twitted his case,— 
“ Why, thou art a sea-gull, too !” 


But just as his body was all afloat, 
And the surges above him broke, 

He was saved trom the hungry deep by a boat, 
Of Deal (but builded of oak) 


The skipper gave him a dram as he lay, 
And chafed his shivering skin ; 


| And the angel returned that was flying away 


With the spirit of Peter Fin. 
—>_— 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


A VISIT TO THE SUMMIT OF MONT 
BLANC, by Captain Markham Sherwill, 
Qh, Wth, and 27th of August, 1825. In 
letters addressed to a Friend, by Captain 
Markham Sherwill. 


[The following narrative will doubtless be 
read with a degree of interest equal to that 
which was exeited by the former account of 
the same ascent ; and our readers, we think, 
will regard, with curiosity, the different effects 
produced by the same scenes on the minds of 
the two writers.} 
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LETTER I. 

My Dean Friexp,—When I quitted you 
for a second ramble through Switzerland and 
Savoy, the intention of ascending Mont Blanc 
had certainly never entered into my remote 
speculation, and much less into the plan of my 
proceedings. Yet as you have frequently re- 
quested to con over the notes of my summer's 
excursion, and I have nothing just now more 
interesting to send you, | am induced to select 
a few short memoranda of that ascent for your 
amusement 


On the 22d of August, 1°25, I left Geneva | 
with a friend, having determined to visit the | 


valley of Chamouni before making an excur- 
sion to the Oberland. Passing through Bonne- 
ville and Salenche, we slept the first evening 
at St. Gervais. The Hotel de Montjoie, in the 
village of St. Gervais, we found exceedingly 
agreeable, and strongly recommend it: the 
traveller will find comfortable rooms, great 
cleanliness, good and reasonable fare, and, in 
Madame Rosset, a very obliging agreeable 
hostess. From this inn, moreover, you get 
a charming view of the mountains with the 
Aiguille de Varens and the Cime des Fours, 
soaring to near one thousand four hundred 
toises above the level of the sea. 

We continued our route to Chamouni, only 
staying to visit the beautiful Cascade de 
Chéde; and, immediately on reaching the 
Hotel de Union, endeavoured to see Marie 
Coutet, one of the guides. Next morning 
Coutet went with me to visit the Mer de Glace, 
and the source of the Arveron. In the course 
of this walk, he mentioned to me that there 
was then at Chamouni a young English physi- 
cian who was preparing to ascend Mont Blanc 
alone, having hitherto in vain sought for a 
companion. Coutet said he had consented to 
go, and strongly pressed me to be of the party. 
Without any very strong intention of making 
the attempt, I was induced to ask a good many 
questions about the practicability of the thing 
As we sat on a large block of granite near the 
source of the Arveron, a mass of ice suddenly 
slipped from the Glacier des Bois, and fell with 
thundering roar, loudly reverberating along 
the sides of La Fleciére. As I was strongly 
expressing my admiration and pleasure, Coutet 
said with a smile, “Ah! Monsieur! ce nest 
rien! pour voir les avalanches il faut vaincre 
le Mont Blanc!” | rose from my granite seat 
half resolved on the attempt, and we returned 
to the hotel. Having obtained an interview 
with Dr. Clark, I expressed my wish to join 
the expedition, and was immediately relieved 
from all embarrassment by the kind manner 
with which my propositions were received 
We talked the matter over, and held farther 
consultations with Coutet. It was now about 
four o’clock on Wednesday, the 24th of Au- 
rust, and it was equally Dr. Clark's wish and 
imy own to leave the hotel before dawn, that 
we might avoid the disagreeable heat. The 
thermometer was then at seventy degrees 
Fahrenheit, and had varied from seventy to 
eighty degrees during the last few days. But 
as two more guides were to be hired and more 
provisions to be cooked, it was declared im- 
possible that we should set out before six 
o'clock next morning. While Coutet was busy 
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| in preparing food, ropes, warm clothes, &c. we 
were equally busy in selecting the proper num- 
ber of efficient guides to accompany us. The 


| following seven, after some difficulty, were 
engaged. 
| 1. Joseph Marie Coutet, son of Coutet, who 
| accompanied Monsieur de Saussure—he had 
been to the summit six times, and failed in four 
other attempts 
| 2. Pierre Tairraz, the younger, up once, aged 
| thirty-nine, and single 

3. Simeon Devouassou, up once, aged thirty, 
married 

4. Julien Devouassou, brother of the above, 
never up, married, aged thirty-six. 

5. Simon Tournier, never up, single, aged 
twenty-eight 

6. Michel Devouassou, never been up, mar- 
ried, aged twenty-five 

7. Pierre Joseph Simond, never been up, 
married, aged thirty-six. 
;, ag te = 2th Jugust, 1825.—I awoke ear- 

in the morning, and soon made myself ready 
Or our cndobeiion It will be seen by the 
above list of guides, that five of the seven were 
married men. It was of course very natural 
they should take more time, in bidding to their 
wives and children an affectionate farewell, in 
a case like the present, than if they were mere- 
ly going to the Téte Noir, or Col de Balme; 
and the single men might possibly have friends 
to whom a tender adieu was equally requisite. 
It was therefore seven o'clock when Dr. Clark 
and myself mounted our mules. The guides 
had each a knapsack containing provisions, 
wine, &c. and over their shoulders were slung 
ropes, hatchets, and poles, all necessary imple- 
ments to storm the lofty citadel. The summer 
having been very propitious for the visiters to 
Chamouni, the number of strangers was 
scarcely ever known to have been greater, and 
nearly every one was on the alert to see us 
depart. Indeed, many accompanied us over 
the bridge opposite the inn, and continued with 
us some little way along the valley to the 
right, in the direction of the small hamlet 
called “ Les Pelerins,” where we arrived in 
about half an hour at the house of Coutet, our 
principal guide. Here we remained some 
short time, while we gave directions to his 
brother at what hours he was to take notes of 
the variations in the barometer and thermo- 
meter during our absence ; for Coutet is well 
provided with these instruments, which he has 
received as presents from various English gen- 
tlemen with whom he has travelled over the 
adjacent mountains, in testimony of their ap- 
probation of his amiable manners and good 
conduct. 

The barometer which we took with us was 
a very good one, made in Geneva, of a con 
struction capable of marking a great depres 
sion of the mercury; and at Les Pelerins it 
stood at twenty-five inches, one line and one- 
tenth. The thermometer marked fourteen 
degrees Reaumur. The valley of Chamouni 
is about 337 French toises above the level of 
the Lake of Geneva, consequently 524 toises 
above the Mediterranean Sea. Having made 
our final arrangements, we re-mounted our 
mules, and began to ascend the foot of the 
south-west end of the Montawvert, traversing 
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a forest of dark pines, between which we oc- | 


casionally saw the lofty columnsof the Glacier 
de Bossons, or Buissons, distant about twenty 
or thirty paces from us, on our right hand,— 
“ Midst fearful sights, 

Of pines uprooted by the blast ; the rush 

Of mighty floods ; and thunder-riven rocks 
That skirt the fetter’d waves of Montanvert.” 





We continued te wind along a serpentine | 


path, amid large blocks of granite, which are 
continually rolling down from what the guides 


call “les Moraines,” that is, the vast heaps of 


sand and stones on either side of the Glacier, 
whose devastating march carries with it im- 
mense blocks of stones from the various adja- 
cent peaks. No one should quit the valley of 
Chamouni without visiting and crossing the 
Glacier des Bossons, about half an hour's walk 
above the hamlet of Les Pelerins ; it is some- 
what difficult for ladies, but I have crossed it 
with two, who were remarkably good walkers, 
and we descended on the side nearest to the 
Glacier de Tacconai. . 

We could not help remarking, as we con- 
tinued to ascend the difficult and narrow path 
how cheerful the guides appeared; they were 
all in eager conversation on trivial subjects, 
wholly unconnected with the arduous expedi- 
tion they had to encounter. Towards nine 
o'clock, we arrived at the Chalet de la Part, a 
single hut, where, as is usual in these moun- 
tain cottages, cows and goats are housed for 
the night —they generally consist of one room 
divided by a low partition ; in one half of it the 
cheese is made from the animals which occupy 
the other apartment. The man or woman, 
who may have the charge of the whole, sleeps 
ona kind of shelf. Pails, presses, sieves, boil- 
ers, &c. Kc. are among the accessories of 
these lightly built chilets. We found a girl of 
about eighteen years of age in this hut, busily 
employed in making cheeses; she was sur- 
prised to see so large a party in so unfrequent- 


| 

eda spot, but kindly gave us some delicious 

from the lower parts of the Aiguille du Midi. 
| 

| 

{ 


goat's milk; her countenance was naturally 


agreeable, and she was evidently desirous to | 


give us any thing her humble abode could af- 


ford. We shook her heartily by the hand, and | 
she bade us good-by’e with many kind wishes | 


we mounted our 


that we might return safely 
Immediately 


mules, and continued our route 


on quitting this Chalet de la Part, we saw a | 


fine reservoir through which a mountain 
streamlet ran. Here large tin cans of milk 
amd cream were kept sheltered from the rays 
of a scorching sun: it was about five feet 
square, rudely built of irregular stones, but 
sufficiently united to retain from two to three 
feet of water. 

The mountains on the opposite side of the 
valley began to diminish: L’Aiguille de Varens 
above the village of St. Martin was visible — 
The valley of Chamouni now lay at our feet, 
in which we could distinctly see the cottages 
without the aid of our glasses. The path be- 
came very rugged and difficult, until we ar- 
rived ata large rock called “ La Pierre Poin- 
tue,” where we dismounted from our mules at 
ten o'clock ; these were re-conducted to Cha- 
mouni by a ruddy-cheeked girl, to whom we 
gave a note or two, written in pencil, to our 


} might arrange it. 


directly opposite to us. 
| 
| 





friends whom we had left at the inn. Our 
mules having hitherto carried some of ovr lug- 
gage, we halted a short time that the guides 
Coutet, with the aid of his 
telescope, distinctly saw persons on the sum 
mit of Mont Breven, across the valley, and 
Some one of that 
party had hoisted a white hat on a pole, as a 
signa! of salutation, which we returned. We 
afterwards learned, that thirty persons had 
been on the top of Mont Breven, which is 
1306 toises above the sea, in order to observe 
our progress. 

We now began to traverse on foot some very 
rugged places, where vegetation had nearly 
ceased, though still a few of the Alpine plants 


barren rocks. On turning round the brow of 
the mountain, we discovered a herd of goats 
scattered above and below us, which belonged 
to the Chalet de la Part; but no bird, or living 
thing else, was there. Our path lay at the 
edge of a precipice which appeared somewhat 
dangerous to pass. for the rearing water was 
about 1500 feet below us. and issued from a 
part of the Glacier des Bossons, which we 
were now fast approaching. Considerable 
quantities of loose stones. chiefly of granite, 
of which these mountains are composed, im- 
peded us very much, we suddenly lost all the 
former appearances of a path, which was merely 
a track made by the goats, and marked by ve- 
getation. We were probably between six and 
seven thousand feet above the valley, and 
nearly on a level with the Mont Breven. After 
climbing a considerable ascent, we reached 
what is termed “ La Pierre de l'Echelle” at 
eleven o'clock, and immediately repeated the 
signal to our friends on the Breven, whom, 
with Coutet’s excellent glass, we could see to 
be numerous. We soon made preparations for 
a substantial breakfast ; and placing ourselves 


| 
were to be found in sheltered crevices of the 





behind the great stone called “‘ La Pierre de 
l'Echelle,” we felt great security from the 
avalanches, which fall hereabouts continually 


This stone is of granite, of about fifty feet 
perpendicular height, and seems well secured 
and supported. At this spot we found the por- 
ters who had preceded us with a part of the 
| baggage, in order to lessen the weight of the 
| guides. We remained at this breakfast-place 
an hour, and just before we renewed our 
| march, Dr. Clark and I felt the pulses of seve 
ral of the guides, and found them to vary from 
eighty-four to one hundred and four pulsations 
| in a minute, but my own was as high as one 
hundred and eight, and this after we had rested 
| aa hour. During our repast, Coutet enter 
tained us with several mountain anecdotes, and 
| related very circumstantially the fatal attempt 
| to ascend Mont Blanc in 1820, when three of 
| the guides who accompanied Dr. Hamel were 
| swept away by an avalanche, and have never 
since been found. 

Coutet was himself of the same party, and 
was driven by the snow into the same deep 
crevice where his companions were killed, but 

| not being so immediately in the main body of 

| the avalanche, he was extricated after oye 
been an hour and a half prisoner in the gul 

| In another expedition he was overtaken by 4 
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fall of rocks and stones, when both his legs 
were badly broken in various places. In a third 


excursion, many of his fingers suffered, and | 


bear to this day evident marks of the accident 
he encountered. I mention these facts to prove 
the undaunted courage and perseverance of 
Coutet, who persists in his office of guide from 
a natural and innate love of a mountain life, 
more than from a love of gain; for he could 
earn a very good livelihood from his ability and 
adroitness in cutting and polishing pebbles, &e 
Before we quitted La Pierre de |'Fehelle, 
one of the guides fired a pistol, there being a 
remarkable repetition of an echo at that spot; 
but our attention was more attracted by the 
sudden appearance of four white ptarmigans, 
or rock grouse, “ Tetrao Lagopus” of Linneus, 
a feather of which 1 was enabled to secure 
Every thing being once more in readiness, we 
bade adieu to the porters who were to descend ; 
we shook each other heartily by the hand, and 
threw aside all distinction; we were all bro- 
thers in one pursuit, and determined to pro- 
ceed as far as prudence and safety would permit 
The guides now obliged us to hurry during a 
quarter of an hour, and to proceed without the 
least noise, lest we should be surprised on our 
tugged way by the fall of an avalanche — 
These, I have before stated, oceur very fre- 
quently at this spot, and it is ascertained that 


a sudden coneussion or vibration of the air will | 
certainly set in motion those which are ready | 


to fall. Jt was very fortunate that we pro- 
ceeded thus cautiously at this place, as will be 
seen a little farther on in the narrative 

By one o'clock we arrived at the edge of the 
Glacier des Bossons, the first snow and ice we 
had to encounter; and having added to our 
shoes the necessary spikes, or crampons, we 
once again set forward. Two guides preceded 
is, and kept generally in advance about twenty 
ur thirty paces, to reconnoitre and poimt out 
the most practicable line of marcel: two more 


followed in the same track ; 


guide came neat; [ followed with mine, and 


one brought up the rear. The height ealeu- 
lated at which snow ceases to melt, is about 
1400 toises, but this must vary according to 
the situation of the mountain. If the actual 
height of a mountain is 1400 toises, or even a 
little more, the snows will wholly disappear, if 
the season is such as the last proved to be 
the Aiguille de Varens, and la Cime des Fours 
near Sallenche, having no higher mountain 
immediately near them, so that they have not 
a continued cold air blowing on them, | found 
to be totally free from snow this summer. If, 
however, a mountain is 1400 toises high, and 
has still more lofty ones all round it, certainly 
the snow will not melt, whatever the heat of 
the summer may be. On ascending the Gla- 
cier des Bossons, we found what may fairly be 
termed eternal snow. and though we had not 
yet accomplished 1400  toises, yet the sur- 
rounding mountains being so considerably 
higher, cause the snow to remain without 
change except during an hour or two in the 
hottest days. The day was remarkably fine, 
some light clouds were hovering around the 
summit of Mont Blanc, but they indicated 
good weather. The opposite mountains were 
clear; we could distinguish the rivulet which 


Dr. Clark and his |} 


for 
| on the surface of the ice very troublesome and 


| difficulties 
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feeds the Cascade de Chéde near that village ; 
and many of the higher peaks of the range of 
hills above Sallenche were distinct, as well as 
Mont Buet. On proceeding over the terrific 
Glacier des Bossons, strict injunctions were 
given to us by the guides, not to deviate from 
the track of the two leading men, who continued 
to sound the snow with their poles before they 
set their feet down. The utmost caution and 
pradence are necessary in this respect ; for in 
a thousand places over which we passed, we 
found nothing to walk on but an overhanging 
drift, or shelf of snow, which partially hid from 
our view caverns and crevices of from one 
hundred to two hundred feet deep. In case 
the first guide should sudde nly fall into one of 
these depths, the object of the rope by which 
he is affixed to the second is apparent; for he 
being in advance eight or ten paces, would im- 
mediately be held up by the other, until sufhi- 
cient aid could be afforded by the whole party 
to save him from destruction. We therelore 
continued in a single line, following the foot 
steps of our foremost man. These drifts of 
overhanging snow are denominated bridges by 
the guides ; but in many cases they do not a 
low more than one person to cross them at a 
time, as the additional weight of a second 
might destroy the ridge, and thus cut off the 
communication of the party at least for a con- 
siderable time. Your pole is your only sup 
port, a slow and steady step essential, and your 
eye must carefully guide your foot, mever va 
rying your step from the track the leading 
guides have made 

We continued to cross this majestic though 
frightful glacier during four hours. Occasion- 
ally we were detained a quarter of an hour, and 
oftentimes more, standing in the snow nearly 
up to our knees, while the foremost guides 
were actively employed in cutting steps with 
the hatchet m the almost perpendicular walls of 
ice. These walls are, in fact, the sides of the 
crevices in the glaciers, such as you must re 
member to have seen in the Mer de Glace ; but 


| the Mer de Glace, compared to the rugged 


chasms and crevices of the Glacier des Bossons, 
is scarcely rougher than a plain gravel walk, or 
afrozen pond. Our difficulties increased as we 
continued to advance on this fearful glacier. The 
crevices became considerably wider than we 
had hitherto found them, and the irregularitie: 


perplexing. These crevices presented them 
selves at every twenty or thirty paces; and 
often the narrow walls of ice which divided 
them were so slippery, that it required the ut 
most care and caution to walk along their edge 
The depth of them we could not at all times 
measure, except in cases where we descended 
into them, in order to avoid a long circuitous 
route, which might have terminated in similar 
in such a case, after descending 
we mounted the opposite wal!. The deeper we 
found the crevices, the darker was the shade 


| of green which we observed im the ice ; and par 


ticularly, in looking into the arched caverns 

we noticed that the colour was still darker. 
The elegance and beauty which Nature has 

given to these regions no pen, no pencil can 


| pourtray ; nor can the mind easily imagine 


them In real truth, how ts it possible to de 
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any thing else we see in the daily course of 
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scribe objects which have no resemblance to | a plane surface of ic and snow, we listened 






for a considerable time with great attention— 


life? It is not possible to convey to you a just | the noise appeared to proceed from a very 


idea of the sensations | experienced on viewing 
beauties and horrors thus closely combined 
The contrast of the spotless white of the 
snows, for nothing exists in these regions to 
soil them, with the dark and sombre colour of 
the surrounding peaks and pinnacles, has no 
equal: the constant rushing of the waters in 
hidden channels beneath our feet, the purity 
of the air, the cloudless sky and brilliant sun 
which favoured us, and gave to every object an 
extraordinary vivacity.—all these lent their aid 
to heighten the marnificence of the scene. It 
wonld be a very great pleasure to me if I could 
give you a just description of the caverns of 
ice, many of which we passed in our second 
day's journey over the Glacier des Bossons. 
Their entrance is adorned with the largest and 
strongest icicles I ever saw, some twenty, 
some thirty feet long, and thick in proportion, 
with smaller ones projecting from their sides ; 
they are pure as the brightest crystal. These 
icicles hang from the top and arched entrance 
of the caverns; and when the sun has sufli- 
cient power to melt a small quantity of the 
finer snow, it drips from these stalactites, and, 
falling to the foot of the entrance, again freezes, 
and forms itself into reversed icicles, with their 
points upwards ; and thus they are placed like 
a double row of spikes, to prevent the traveller 
from entering into these abodes of death. I 
was very anxious to penetrate one of these 
wonderful caverns; but as such an under- 
taking would have cost us more time than we 
could give without the risk of being too late in 
the evening among the dangers and difliculties 
we had yet before us, the guides dissuaded 
me, saying that they had never explored them. 
Danger there can be none, for the solidity of 
the arches would probably be sufficient for any 
weight over them; and there can be no chance 
of their falling but by an imperceptible move- 
ment of the glacier. How brilliant would 
these diamond caves be by torch-light! how 
magnificently has Nature dressed these her 
secret closets! In some cases the ice assumes 
the form of the most elegant drapery, and 
hangs over the arch in festoons of a transparent 
beauty not to be imagined; in others it is 
fringed, and resembles the light and airy form 
of feathers, without being attached apparently 
to the solid ice: but alas! these all change in 
a few hours, for if the sun has much power, so 
fragile and tender is their fabric, that they dis- 
appear and perish, soon to re-assume a figure 
perhaps still more elegant. We were obliged to 
pass through one of these arches, as it formed a 
bridge, and was perforated, so that, imstead of 
crossing it by the top, we crept through it ; 
but its appearance was less elegant than the 
larger ones. This arch was not more than 
four feet high, but turned with great truth :-— 
the largest we saw was not less at its opening 
than twenty feet high ; as to the depth, or ex- 
tent, we knew nothing, not being able to ex- 
amine it ; but we could not see the end of the 
cavern,—it was dark beyond, and glittering at 
the entrance. The constant murmuring of 
water in the interior of these glaciers has a 
singular sound. While we were standing on 











great depth, and the waters seemed escaping 
or foreing their way through the hidden chan- 
nels with great difficulty, something like the 
boiling of water in a large vessel, having its 
lid very closely shat down. In places these 
rivulets were visible. The water was always 
as pure as the crystal channels threugh which 
it hurried on, and we seldom failed to partake 
of it, mixing either wine or vinegar in our 
glasses,—as you may suppose it was always 
ice-cold. It is generally at the bottom of a 
crevice, or ina valley of ice, that these streams 
or smal! pools are to be met with ; but the heat 
we found to be most oppressive in such con- 
fined places. for there is no free circulation of 
air, but a reverberation of the rays of the sun 
from the snow, which materially injures the 
eves, and blisters the skin of the face ; for al- 
though we wore green spectacles, and thick 
veils, our faces were sufficiently disfigured for 
some time after our descent. 

We continued to ascend mountains of ice, 
and descend into crevices, occasionally tra- 
versing the fragile bridges of snow already 
described, when about four o'clock, we found 
ourselves at the foot of an almost perpendicular 
line of rocks, which rose abruptly out of the 
Glacier des Bossons, or rather between that 
and the Glacier de Tacconai. These rocks 
are known by the name of “Les Grands Mu- 
lets,” to distinguish them from some other gra- 
nite projections called “Les Petits Mulets,” 
of which you will hear more by and by. 

The Grand Mulets are very easily to be 
seen from Chamouni, and were pointed out to 
me by Coutet on quitting the Union Inn in the 
morning, as the hotel where we should sleep 
the first night. At the base of this our in- 
tended dormitory, the guides were not quite 
agreed as to the best means of storming it. 
Coutet would not at first consent to our as- 
cending by the almost perpendicular side near 
which we stood, which was perhaps three 
hundred feet high. He urged our making a 
circuit of about one hour's march, and by 
these means overcoming part of the ascent by 
a gradual inclination. Coutet said, that we 
should find, in ascending “ Les Grands Mu- 
lets,” a great quantity of loose or detached 
stones, of which many were in a decomposed 
state, and that our footing would be very un- 
safe. He preferred the circuitous route, un- 
less he should find the fresh-fallen snow too 
deep, in which case he would ascend by the 
side where we then stood. The other guides, 
however, overruled his objections, and our ope- 
rations began by one of our hardy guides ad- 
vancing about thirty paces up the rock, clear- 
ing away, as he went, such stones as might 
prove treacherous to our footing. Dr. Clark 
followed his guide at a distance of six or eight 
steps, the guide holding securely in his hands 
a rope to which my friend was now and then 
attached. I followed, attached with a rope to 
my guide ; and so we all advanced to the small 
landing-place where the foremost man stood 
The leading guide then recommenced his as- 
cent, not daring to move while we were ex- 
posed to the falling stones, some of which were 
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sufficiently large to have carried us off with 
them. You willbe able to judge a little of the 
difficulty of climbing this rock, when I tell 
you, that we were more than an hour in reach- 
ing the summit, occasionally swinging in the 
tic suspended by ropes, where there was 
scarcely footing tur a chamois. 
ning to be extremely cold, and we felt the 
evening wind severely, after having been in 
exercise all day, so that these operations were 
not very ainusing. 


| 


| feeling. 


It was begin- | 
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on the bridge of Chamouni. The houses ap- 
peared mere specks in the valley; and the Arve, 
like a white thread on a green carpet. 

The whole scene inspired a very peculiar 
The protound silence which reigns in 
these regions of solitude is perhaps the most 
impressive circuinstance. Itisa silence which 
is never disturbed but by the falling of the 
mighty avalanches us they roll from some neigh- 


| bouring mountain or precipice, or when the 
| storms and winds, clothed in fury, sweep over 


I can assure you, my dear friend, that we | 


were not a little rejoiced to find ourselves on 
something like level ground ; for within about 
ten feet of the top of * Les Grands Mulets” 
there is @ projection where we were to halt for 
the night. We began to clear away the snow, 
and level the loose stones, so as to make our 


bed as comfortable as the space would admit, 
| I retlected on the peaceful and smiling valley 
| we had so Jately quitted, its flowers and cultiva- 


which was twenty feet long and five broad. 
On three sides we could look over the precipices 


we had climbed, and the fourth side was still a | 


higher part of the rock, of about ten feet. We 
hung up the barometer, the mereury of which 
had already sunk to 1 inches and three-tenths. 


The thermometer marked eight degrees, of | 


Reaumur,above zero. These observations were 
made at six o'clock in the evening. We had 
been from Chamouni nearly ten hours and the 
guides consider this spot about half-way. They 
were now occupied in lighting a fire with some 
dry wood, which they had collected before they 
gained the glacier; andsoon we saw the sauce- 
pan, filled with snow, placed over it to melt, for 
water was not to be had on this elevated spot 
You will remember that this excursion was un- 
dertaken in the month of August, consequently 
the days were still long and the weather re- 
markably fine. We saw close to us our guides 
seated round a fire, with a cheerfu! simile on 
their countenances, mixing their wine and 
snow-water, and beginning to eat their supper, 
of which we partook, and indeed enjoyed it 
very much. The sun was still shining bright, 
ind | walked to the end of our little platform 
to take a general view of the country. I could 
distinctly see the track we had left in many 
places over the snow ; and though nine persons 
had traversed the dreary plain, the mark of our 
footsteps appeared as if some one solitary tra- 
veller had been wandering “ in endless mazes 
lost,” so zigzag was the direction. The Lake 
of Geneva was very distinctly seen by the 
naked eye; and as the day closed, and that part 
of the country lay in shade, its long line grew 
atill bright, and looked like a sheet of silver,— 
a very curious and pleasing effect. The town 
of Geneva was not visible, owing to the chain 
if mountains that runs in a north-east direction 
from L'Aiguille de Varens, which reared its 
bleak summit between us and the setting sun. 
More in a north-easterly direction we _per- 
ceived the Ghemmi, as well asthe Mont Buet, 
covered with snow, like the former; and still 
more on our right, behind our rock, the mitre- 
shaped Aiguille du Midi upheaved its lofty head. 
Opposite to us was the Dome de Goite, one 
of the shoulders of Mont Blane; and owing to 
its proximity to our place of rest, it appeared 





more majestic than the summit itself. With 
Coutet’s glass, my own not being of sufficient | 


power, we could distinguish persons walking | 


these uninhabited worlds. But the beauty of, 
the setting sun, and the solemnity of the still 
evening, | could almost say created in me @ 
sensation of terror. The vapour, or light 
ciouds, which were in some places between us 
and the valley, partook of the glowing colour 
of the last rays of the sun, while on the snows 
above us there was still a deeper tint of crimson 


tion, its happy and tranquil peasantry ; and was 
almost inciined for a moment to think we were 
transported to some uninhabited world which 
had been forgotten by Nature. 

As soon as our guides had finished their even- 
ing repast, they began to arrange our tent, if 
so | may call it. We placed two or three 
poles in a slanting direction, leaning against 
the rock which projected above our heads; 
over these poles was spread a sheet to keep off 
the dew and extreme cold. Under this cover- 
ing we lay down on a blanket, and had one 
otber blanket to cover us. 

Before retiring to rest I looked at the ther- 
mometer, and found at eight o'clock it had 
fallen to zero, but we had fortunately no wind 
to increase the cold: had it blown with any 
degree of violence, our ill-secured tent would 
have been unable to withstand its force, and 
we should have been wholly exposed to the se- 
verity of the night. Thus arranged, we lay 
down, and, though somewhat fatigued, | felt a 
reluctance to sleep. 1 could see from beneath 
the sheet, which but ill fitted its present desti- 
nation, the moon rising in all its beauty, the 
wide-extended plains of snow, the glittering 
Glacier de Tacconai, and some distant moun- 
tain-peaks. One or two of our guides had 
crept into our tent, and lay across our feet ; 
others were lying around the dying embers of 
the fire, or had found a hole of shelter beneath 
They were asleep, and seemed unconscious of 
the lonely and silent regions on which the 
were intruders like ourselves; all was stil 
Nature, like them, seemed wrapped in one 
eternal sleep. This was a moment when the 
mind could not avoid reflecting on its insigni- 
ficancy when compared with the wonders sur- 
rounding it on every side. In such a situation 
who could help pondering a little, with a con- 
fused imagination, but still with cheering hope, 
on his origin, his destination, and his God? | 
was impressed with something like awe, and 
felt alone, as it were, in the midst of darkness, 
perhaps of death! 

At length I fell asleep, more from fatigue 
than a desire to close my train of thought 
Soon after ten o'clock | awoke with consider- 
able nausea at the stomach, which continued 
unabated during the night. | called to Coutet, 
who gave me a glass of wine. He advised me 
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to get up, but I felt too unwell. The continued 
thunder of the avalanches which fell from the 
sides of the Aiguille du Midi, assisted to dis- 
turb the silence of the night; and the echo 
playing from reck to rock, had searcely ceased 
its sound, before a second would add its turnul- 
tuous noise, and left a decree of terror which 
deprived me of all desire to sleep. The spot 
we had fixed on for our night's rest was tree 
from all danger, but, unaccustomed to such 
scenes, the mind cannot easily tranquillize it- 
self, and | slept no more during the night 

Les Grands Mulets are composed principal- 
ly of granite, but I found alse 
pyrites, gneiss, and amphibole intermixed with 
quartz. Most of this range of mountams tn- 
mediately connected with Mont Blanc, have 
for their base and principal structure, a very 
fine granite ; but the ravines, which descend 
from the summit to the base, and which serve 
as reservoirs or moulds wherein the lesser gia- 
ciers form, and descend to the greater, are 
loaded with decomposed slaty matter There 
are also, at the foot of the Aiguille du Midi, 
eopper ard lead mines, but they are not 
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" 
some asbestos, 


wrought 
Having thus far given you a hasty and im- 
perfect sketch of the most remarkable objects 
which presented themselves to us during the 
first day, and endeavoured to impress on your 
mind the awful and sublime scenery which we 
witnessed, | shall in my next give you an ac- 
eount of our future progress, and ultimate ar- 
rival on the summit of Mont Blanc. 
! am, dear friend, 
Yours affectionately, 
M.S 


From the Literary Gazette 


Have vou not seen the lengthening line 
d long the silent sea, 
Where yonder orient moonbeams shine 
In hush'd serenity— 
The lessening sail, that all unfurl'd 
Woos the still breath of eve >— 
And can your heart admire a work 
It seems so sweet to leave ? 
Oh! Ihave watched that midnight sheen, 
So tranquil and so fair, 
Along the waves of deeper green, 
And wished that I were there ' 
To roam those heaving waters, bright 
By Heaven's own moonbeams made— 
lo find my own a path of light, 
Where all beside is shade ' 
H 


From Tales of a Voyager 
THE NIKKUR HOLL 


Iw one of the outer Skerries, there dwelt, 
many years ago, two fishermen, who, trom their 
having both been left when young without pa- 
rents or protectors, had formed an intimacy 
which subsisted throughout their lives. By 


jikkur Holl. 


| 
} 








their joint exertions they had managed to pas- 
sess themselves of 2 boat, which led toa mutual 
good will or partnership, extending itself over 
all their other property in trade; for, as each 
inherited the cabin of his ancestors. there were 
two separate domestic establishments, though 
these existed more in appearance than reality 
The difference in the ages of this pair was not 
great, but their persons and tempers were as 


Petie Win- 


unlike as a sealgh and a sillock. 


| wig was a thick-set, Dutch-built, heavy-headed 


| nance 


calf. with a broad, swollen, grinning counte 


blubber on each side of his nose, almest con- 
cealing that, as well as his little eves, when he 
laughed. A perpetual smile of good humour 
ind acquiescence sat upon his face. and his 
well fattened limbs and body showed that care 
and discontent never prevented his stomach’s 
doing its duty in an able manner 


Petie Winwig was not only fat, he was !nz 
and sleep ind, had not his station compelled 
him to daily exertions and nocturnal watechings, 


he would have been the greatest, though the 
nthe islands. On the 
other hand. his associate and partner was 4 
perfect wasp, both tm appearance and activity 
He was “a lean and hungry-looking” rogue, 
in his way. His 
with a length of arm 


most harmless, di 


a complete “ spare Cassius” 
figure was tall and bony. 
fit for a king, and an eve as q nick as a “ don- 
key's His looks were prying and inquisi 
tive, and the shrewdness of his features was 
greatly heightened by a long and hooked nose, 
which obtamed for him amongst his country 

men, who had been (as most of them have) in 
the Greenland seas, the designation of the 
Mallemak.* This title he indeed well sustain 
ed, for he was as rapacious, and as constantly 
on the wing as that unwearied bird: but he 
might as justly have been called a solan, or a 
pelican, for if he could not poise himself in the 
air and plunge down, like one of them on a 
shoal of fishes, he knew no bounds to his de 

sire to obtain them; nor would the possessio1 
of all the inhabitants of the deep have satisfied 

his covetousness. His real name was Daniel 
but he was most commonly called Spiel Trosk 
the hardest driver of a bargain who ever 
brought goods to Lerwick; and, if he did not 
openly cheat and delude his customers, it wa 

only because he had not been brought up ac 

cording to the newest and most liberal syste 
of education. He was, indeed. as much in the 
dark in this particular, as if he had lived 
through the whole of one of the dark ages, 
and though Petie Winwig, his comrade, as well 


| from indolence as from stupidity, never ques- 








tioned his dealings, but left the management 
of the money entirely in his hands without 
suspicion, he was not enlightened enough to 
think of swindling him. This ignorance was 
indeed deplorable; for Petie preferred sitting 
in doors, making fishing lines and mending nets, 
to plying in the market, and was, besides, fully 
convinced both of his own incapacity for busi- 
ness, and of his companion’s talents; so that, 
but for this want of illumination, Spiel might 
have bilked him out of the profits of their mu 
tual labours. There were, however, no unfair 


* Pronounced “ Mollymawk 





His cheeks rose like two lumps of 
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dealings between them, but, on the contrary, 
perfect confidence and friendship. They tilled 
one plot of ground, and sowed it with the same 
soed ; they assisted each other in digging peat, 
and in making or repairing every shed or uten- 
sil which the necessities of either required ; 
and they knew no need of asking when they 
wished to borrow. In fact, the division of their 
huts was the only distinction that existed be- 
tween them, and as these were situated close 
together, on a slope lying under the lee of a 


rocky hill, apart from the rest of the village, | 


this separation was merely nominal 

To their lonely and isolated situation may 
perhaps be traced the commencement of their 
union ; and in such islands, where every want 
beyond the capacity of the individual to sup- 


ply, must be obviated by the assistance of a | 


neighbour, close intimacies must necessarily 
be produced. Similarity of temper and incli- 
nations may be essential to matrimonial con- 
nexions, but the friendships of either sex exist 
most strongly between those of different dis- 
positions and pursuits; and he who considers 
that jealousy, envy, and avarice, are the rocks 
on which most friendships are wrecked, will 
not be at a loss for the cause. 

The love of gain, which Spiel Trosk nou- 
rished as the dearest affection of his heart, in- 
creased, like all other inordinate desires, in 
strength and magnitude, till it became a mon- 
ster. He grew discontented with the spare 
profits of his occupation—a creel of sillocks 
brought him but a trifle, hundreds of ling and 
tusk were sold without filling his purse, and the 
mittens and caps, which he and Petie knitted 
at spare hours, or whilst watching their lines, 
hardly repaid the cost and the labour, and to 
dig and carry peat was absolute waste of time. 


In fact, his thoughts were directed towards ob- | 
| year and a half spent in anxious labour and 


taining large sums of money, such as he had 
heard were amassed by the southrons, whose 
ships passed occasionally before his eyes. He 
had sailed in a Greenland-man, in his youth, 
and he now dreamed of the wealth the owner 
must have possessed to fit out such a vessel ; 
he thought of the shoals of bottle-noses he had 
seen killed in his native voes, and he calcula- 
ted the produce which the laird had enjoyed— 
Money became the only theme of his thoughts, 
his idol, and he might be said to worship Mam- 
mon in his heart. At length he became pos- 
sessed with a strange idea, he fancied that he 
was destined to be rich—not rich like Magnus 
Horrick, the fish salter, who traded to Spain; 
for like Davie Steimson, the pirit dt ale r; but 
rich as Gilbert Maclure of Leith, who, it was 
said, could buy all Shetland; or asa merchant 
of London, whose ships came ye arly to Ler- 
wick, on their way to the whale fishery, and 
returned, in their homeward course, laden with 
the ransom of a monarch 

For some time the idea which Spiel had con- 
ceived, of his approaching state of affluence, 
was of great benefit to the firm of Winwig and 


Trosk ; for the fisherman had believed that his | 


riches were to be the result of unparalleled ex- 
ertion and success 


to attract much notice at this period, from bis 

constantly going about in search of gain. He 

knew no rest by land or by sea, his nets and 
Vou. X.—No. 57 
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He had accordingly be- | 
come more energetic than ever, and he began | 
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his lines were always in the water, and his fish 
were never wanting in the market. Petie now 
was of greater importance than he had ever 
been before, and his hours were well e ed 
in netting and twisting lines; for Spiel had 
doubled his demand for tackle, and employed 
two sets of fishing gear instead of one. 

But it was not from fish only that Trosk ex- 
pected to obtain his wealth ; he became a spe- 
eulator, and at the close of the summer bought 
the surplus grain of his neighbours, and added it 
to an extraordinary quantity which he and Win- 
wig had raised by their own exertions. This 
he intended to carry in his boat to the surround- 
ing islands, when corn might be dear, and he 
talked of stretching over to Orkney, if he 
could hear of a good market. At the depar- 
ture and return of the Greenland fleet, he was 
one of the most diligent visiters to the vessels 
in Brassa Sound, whither he always repaired 
in due time, with lambs, poultry, eggs, mittens, 
hose, and every other saleable cominodity ; but, 
unlike his brethren, instead of preferring to 
receive the value of his merchandise in meal, 
split pease, and pieces of beef or pork, he 
would never part even with a muscle unless 
for money, for the only delight he knew was 
the possession of cash. 

Another source of revenue to the firm was 
down, collected during those times when the 
weather rendered fishing impracticable, and 
Spiel was soon known as the most adyenturous 
climber amongst precipices who had ever plun- 
dered a nest. Even the eagles of Sumburgh 
were not safe from his depredations, when en- 
gaged in sealing the heights of the mountains 
—no man could strike down a shag or a gan- 
net like the Skerry fisherman, nor could any 
one boast of having killed so many wild swans. 

With all his diligence and dexterity, after a 


peril, Trosk found that the accumulated profits 
of twice fifty such terms, would not produce 
the wealth he had allotted to himself in his 
dream of avarice ; and, instead of questioning 
the justness of his impression that he was to 
become rich, he concluded that some strange 
and unprecedented good fortune was to befal 
him. This fancy wrought in the mind of Spiel 
till he could not contain it, and it was spread 
abroad through the medium of Winwig, who, 
finding his friend did not mean to make ita 
secret, took delight in tellme what he began 
to believe as trath, for his opinion of Trosk’s 


sagacity was great, and his own weakness of 
To thre simple 


tion which Petie made, the neighbours added 


mind was not trifling declatra- 


their own comments, and incorporated them 
with the text. It was said, that Spiel 
visited by his infernal majesty hims 
had offered to make him a rich man, on certain 
of the 


fisherman was wanting to render him wealthy 


had been 
If, who 


conditions, and that only the consent 


Several even recollected the time of the pro 
posal, and were almost sure they had seen the 
evil one pull the latch of the cottage, and en- 
ter during a storm. A description of the devil 
became familiar with the gossips of the Sker- 
ries, and from thence found its way to Ler- 
wick ; and at length “‘ Mess John, the pastor,” 
made some allusion to it in the kirk on a Sun 
day. Others had a different way of account- 
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ing for the foretold riches of the fisherman. 
He was the orphan of an orphan, and that was 
sufficient to ensure him luck. 
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This assertion, | 


F . | 
however, did not contain enough of the won- | 


derful to give general satisfaction; and, ac- 
cordingly, some declared that Trosk had dis- 
covered the means of propitiating the lost race 
of brownies, and of obtaining their long with- 
held kindness ; while still another party said, 
that the prophet who had predicted the future 


riches of the fisherman, was a being without | 
name or description, which had risen up from | 


the bottom of the sea one moonlight night, 
when Spiel pulled his line, thinking he had 
hooked a large fish, and which had told him 
explicitly, that he should possess more pieces 
of gold than he had ground “ aits in the mull 
Vhich of these reports is correct, is not for 


me to state, but an occurrence soon took place | 


which induced Spiel Trosk to believe and hope | 


in secret, that that portion of them which re- 


ferred to the quantity of gold he should amass | 


would prove correct. It is one of the attri- 
butes of superstition to give credit to relations 
which are totally at variance with our own 
experience and knowledge, provided they pro- 
mise something improbable and supernatural ; 
and, although the fisherman at first declared 
that he had neither seen the devil, nor propi- 
tiated a brownie, nor fished up a demon from 
the depth of the ocean, he suddenly altered his 
manner, and hinted that the report of his having 
communication with beings of another world 
was not altogether without foundation 
The desire of wealth, which at first had 
prompted Spiel to exert every muscle in the 
ursuit of profitable occupations, now rose toa 
eight which rendered it, like all other over- 
strained passions, injurious to its entertainer 
By his unrivalled diligence and foresight, and 
the obedience and docility of Petic, Trosk and 
Winwig were already spoken of as the most 
flourishing fishermen within the isles. On 
them Magnus Horrick, the mighty fish curer, 
depended for a greater supply than on any four 
others, and from their nets and lines the gas- 
tronomes of Lerwick obtained the choicest 
offerings of the seas. Their fame, too, began 
to be attached to other articles of commerce ; 
Spiel had disposed of his barley and oats with 
great success, having carried them to the 
neighbouring isles at a season when they were 
greatly needed, for which the laird of Calk had 
presented him with a fizgig, or small harpoon. 
Petie’s mittens and caps were in great es- 
teem amongst traders and sailors, and were 
thought equal to those of Fair Isle, and their 
boat was always welcome alongside of every 
ship in the sound, since, as I have said, th y 
were not civilized enough to know how to 
cheat. In tlis thriving condition, when they 
were considered as the most monied men in 
the Skerries, and had contracted for more land 
for raising barley, and feeding sheep and horses, 


than any other tenants of the laird, Spiel | 


Trosk became discontented, and possessed with 
the belief that his riches were to be the result 
of some fortuitous circumstance. His mind 
grew uncasy and anxious, and instead of wear- 


of a person bereft of his property. He began 
to prowl and roam about now, more in hopes 
of meeting with the gifts of chance, than in 
pursuit of any determined object, and his looks 
grew rapacious from avarice, and angry from 
disappointment ; still he did not neglect any of 
his former occupations, though he performed 
them with less alacrity of spirit and gratifica- 
tion than before ; but he was wont to fall into 
reveries and calculations upon the nature of 
the event which was to fill up the measure of 
his covetousness, if, indeed, such a desire can 
be satiated. 

Dangerous is the precipice that hangs over 
the gulf of futurity, and fearful is his situa 
tion who attempts to look steadily down it 
The meditations of the fisherman, on the pos- 
sibility of gaining money without labour, gave 
birth to strange fancies and desires in his mind 
The gossip of the old women often recurred 
to his thoughts, and when at night the wind 
whistled around his cabin, and the sea poured 
into the voe near which it was situated, and 
broke among the rocks, his ear listened, almost 
without his consent, for some unusual and por- 
tentons sound. What it was he expected to 
hear, or to behold, he knew not, and wished 
not to think, but the heavy pattering of rain 
often sounded to him like footsteps, and when 
a gust shook his door, he looked at the latch, 
with the fixed yet haggard eye of one who 
firmly awaits the arrival ofa terrible visiter. 

The mind of Spiel was likewise perpetually 
disturbed by the recurrence of a singular cir- 
cumstance, whenever he sought repose on his 
pillow. At the moment of dropping off to 
sleep he was awakened by a word whispered in 
his ear, which, notwithstanding all his endea- 
vours, he could not perfectly recollect, although 
it seemed as if the mention of one letter of it 
would have enabled him to remember the 
It was not a word he had ever heard 
before, nor uttered in a tone like the voice of 
iny being he knew; but, to whatever language 
it belonged, or however it was spoken, it was 
distinctly pronounced, and nothing but the 
want of a cue to begin with prevented his re 
peating it. He held it in his mind, and felt it 
as it were at the end of his tongue, but all his 
attempts to give it utterance were unavailing, 
and he might have forgotten it, but that, when 
he least thought of it, the same syllables were 
repeated near to him—not ¢ mstantly, but from 
time to time, just as his eyes closed, and he 
lost the consciousness of his situation. 

Still this was a circumstance of no conse 
quence, and he strove to look upon it as a cu- 
rious annoyance, which caused him more un- 
easiness than it deserved. It was the omen of 
nothing ; for nothing took place that had not 
happened before. No good or evil fortune 
crossed his path, but the neighbours, with na- 
tural malignity, remarked that success had not 
made Trosk happier, and pithy hints, about the 
blessings of poverty and contentment, were 
dropped in his presence. But the malicious 
insinuations of his countrymen were less heed 
ed by Spiel than the froth of the sea; his 
thoughts were on bags of nioney, and his at 


w hole. 


ng the air of an active man of business, with | tention was engaged with things to come. 
a 


een and decisive glance of the eye, he 
showed the restless and haggard countenance 





Winter had now fairly set in, short days sue 
ceeded the long nights of that season, and the 
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northern oeean was dashed in huge billows ; Long and abstract were the meditations of 
upon the shores. The blasts, which swept the | Spiel Trosk, as he patiently awaited the ebb- 
icy sea of Spitzbergen, came laden with triple | ing of the tide, in hopes the retiring waters 
coldness, and withered the vegetation of the | would leave a second ball of gold for his re- 
valleys through which they passed. The spray | ward. He reflected that, unless his prize had 
no longer merely whitened the rocks along the | been cast into the form of a bullet, a supposi- 
beach ; it rose in showers upon the breeze, and | tion which he would not seriously entertain, it 
smote the face of the wanderer far within the | had probably formed the centre of a large piece 
The wild fowl forsook the coast, and | of gold, which had been worn away to the size 

he now found it; and, with a sigh, at the loss 

of so many precious grains, as deep as if they 
| had been drawn from his own pocket, he strove 

to estimate what might have been the bulk of 


land 
gathered together upon the sheltered lochs and 
pools among the hills; and squalls of hail and 
sleet drove along in rapid succession. 
At this season little opportunity offered to 
the fishermen to pursue their avocations; they | the original ingot. 
were, for the most part, confined to their cot- | I cannot tell you how he set to work; but 
tages, and employed themselves in refitting | he was interrupted by a heavy squall of rain, 
their tackle for the ensuing spring. Not so | hail, and snow, which drove with blinding fury 
Spiel Trosk: if the sea would yield him no | over the ocean, full in his face, and though he 
| cared little for weather, he thought it as well 
to seek shelter in a kind of cavern in the rocks, 
not far from where he was standing, foreseeing 
that the tempest would not last long. Hither, 
then, he retreated, not by entering at its mouth, 
for the sea constantly poured in at that open- 
ing, but by descending down a wide gap in its 
; roof, which led by craggy steps to the cavity 
that, after lying by for seven years, many | within. A dark and dreary retreat was this 
things at last turn toaccount. With this view, | cavern, and of unusual formation, for it was 
Spiel was accustomed to make a tour of the | not a blind cave, penetrating directly into the 
beach early every morning, and he seldom re- | cliff, but a vast gallery or tunnel, which open- 
turned without a trifle of some kind in his | ed on one side of a steep headland, and pierced 
through to the other, allowing the waves to 
rush and tumble along its gloomy gulf, till 
they foamed out at the end opposite to that at 
which they entered. From the position of the 
external rocks, a constant succession of waves 
were directed through it, and a perpetual roar 
reverberated in its hollow bowels. Few but 
adventurous and thoughtless lads had ever ven- 


fish, it might give him drift wood, or the spoil | 
of a wreck, or curious shells for the Greenland 
doctors. or even sea weed, or he might light 


} 
| 
upon a seal sleeping upon a rocky nook, or sur- 


prise a solan within reach of a stone, or he | 
might find something which would add to his 
possessions, and eventually be converted into 
money ; for, like Ben Franklin, he well knew 


h ind 

In one of his rounds he stopped to observe 
a speck floating on the water, which, as it drew 
near, he found to be a seal by its diving. He 
stood for a little while, in hopes it might crawl 
out upon the shore, and give him an opportu- 
nity of striking it, and whilst thus engaged, 


just within the verge of the flood tide, which 
was rising, he oceasionally turned his eyes upon | tured within its interior, and their curiosity led 


the pebbles that were driven forward by the | them not far; while the more mature, who had 
force of the waves. A billow, more heavy and | no motive for encountering its difficulties, were 
more angry than the rest, rolled towards him, | contented with warning their children not to 
and as it rushed up the strand, it brought, | fall down the rift that led to it, which gaped 
amongst a cluster of wreck and sea moss, a | amidst a cluster of heather at the back of the 
yellow pellet, which it left at his feet. From | promontory, and with handing down its name 
habitual inclination to appropriate every thing | of the Nikkur Holl, as they had received it 
to himself, the fisherman at first picked it up | from their fathers 
Trosk left the low beach, and hurried round 
contracted with spasmodic firmness, when he | the hill, to the opening that conducted to the 
discovered that he held in his hand a piece of | chasm ; for the storm came pelting down more 
pure gold. After a momentary ecstasy, he | angrily than he had expected, and so thickly 
again looked at it, and saw that by the action | fell the sleet, that he could scarcely see to pick 
of the water it had been rolled to and fro at | his way through the peat bogs, that lay at the 
the bottom, till it had become as round, and | foot of the acclivity, deluged as they were with 
about as large, as a musquet bullet | the little rills that descended into them. He 
From ruminating on his wishes, and on the | had not sought “ the yawn,” as the mouth of 
reports that had been framed concerning their | the rift was called, since he had been a youth, 
accomplishment, the mind of Trosk had ac- | but he found it with little difficulty. On en- 
quired a tinge of superstition. He gazed again | tering, however, he perceived that its gulf 
and again at the golden pebble, and thought of | was much less practicable to him now than he 
the bullets of precious metal which he had | had been used to consider it, when younger 
heard in his childhood were sometimes shot at | and more venturesome; and though he was the 
witches, and he felt a slight thrill through his | most expert climber within the Skerries, he 
frame, when the idea of a bait being laid for | felt no inclination to penetrate farther within 
him by the infernal foe crossed his | | its abyss, than was requisite to screen him 


brain. 
The consideration of the weight and value from the driving of the tempest. At about ten 


of this little ingot, however, soon put weak | or twelve feet below the edge, there was a shelf 
to flight, and he sat himself down to | formed by the projection of a ledge of rock, 
| and to this he let himself down, and having 

seated himself, at length, under the lee of a 
| block of stone, he drew out his piece of gold 





soon 


as an uncommon stone; but his fingers 








fancies 
form some conjecture as to the manner of its 
arrival on that coast, while he carefully watch- 
ed the waves tor another such gitt 
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from his pocket, and renewed his contempla- 
tions. 

His chief endeavour was to recollect if he 
had ever heard of a vessel having been cast 
away near the Skerries ; for to some such oc- 
eurrence he attributed the presence of the 
golden bullet, and he wished, besides, to flat- 
tera hope he had conceived, that this prize 
was only the harbinger of a greater treasure ; 
but, with all his retrospection, he could recall 
no tradition of a shipwreck near his native isle, 
and he remained lost in amazement and doubt. 
Meanwhile. the face of the heavens became 
less obscure with clouds, the wind no longer 
howled over the mouth of the gulf, and the 
deep echoing bellow of the troubled surge 
within the Nikkur Holl was the only sound 
distinguishable. The fisherman, however, did 
not awaken from the reverie into which he had 
fallen, but remained sitting, almost uncon- 
sciously, on the ledge within “the yawn.” He 
was calling over in his mind the names of several 
old persons, from whom he meant to inquire 
what vessels had been lost on the coast within 
their memory, and was scarcely aware that he 
was not seated by his own hearth, when a 
voice whispered slowly in his ear, “ Car-mil- 
han.” “ Good God!" cried Spiel, starting up 
and looking fearfully down the abyss, from 
whence the sound seemed to come, “this is 
the word that haunts me in my sleep! what 
ean it mean?” What is Carmilhan? he would 
have said, but he felt unwilling to pronounce 
the strange term, though he now recognised it 
as that which he had so long endeavoured to 
utter. He continued a few moments gazing 
into the dark void beneath, and listening to 
the roaring waves, which seemed to wrestle 


unceasingly within the craggy entrails of the | 


hill, till a degree of alarm overcame him, and 
he turned to ascend the sides of the rift; but, 
just as his last foot was withdrawn over the 
upper edge, a slight breath of wind passed out, 
and muttered “Carmilhan.” “Carmilhan!" 
repeated Trosk with violence: “ Gracious 


Heaven, why is this unknown word thus | 


spoken to me!” He then rushed down the 
hill, and stopped not till he had hastened a 


great way towards his cottage. 


~ It must not be supposed, from this behaviour, 
that Spiel was a coward ; he was, on the con- 
trary, one of the bravest of his countrymen, 
but the singular coincidence of the same 
sound, ringing in his ears at unexpected mo- 
ments, and the dreary place in which he had 
last heard it, combined to agitate his mind 
He felt, too, a degree of nervous irritability 
gain upon him, as his desire of wealth grew 
stronger ; for that powerful impulse was op- 
posed by a consciousness, that the encourage- 
ment he gave it was criminal, and he had, be- 
sides, constantly remarked, that the word 


which annoyed him always followed his reve- | 


ries and dreams of riches 

By the time he reached his cabin, which he 
did at a swift pace, Trosk felt inclined to smile 
at his own folly, at scampering through burns 
and bogs at the rustling of the air from an out- 


let in the rock. He now half doubted that he | 


had heard any thing more than a gust of wind; 


for, though he was confident that “Carmil- | 


han” was the word he had fancied spoken to 
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him in his sleep, and which he had in yainen- 
deavoured to recollect, he attributed the sup- 
posed repetition of it in “the yawn,” to his 
having remembered it unexpectedly, at the in- 
stant the “ sough” rose up through the tunnel. 
In fact, he burst out intoa laugh, as he tooked 
at his breeks, splashed with the oozy puddles 
through which he had hurried, and he fondled 
“ Sealgh,” the dog who guarded both the cot- 
tages, in a more playful manner than was na- 
tural to him. Not having been at home to 
light his fire, he went to Winwig's hut, in 
hopes of getting some warm burgoo for break- 
fast, and, on entering, he found Petie fast 
asleep, sitting with his back propped against a 
chest, by the side of some smoking peat, that 
lay amidst a heap of white ashes on the raised 
hearth, in the midst of the room. In each 
hand he stil! held a knitting needle, with which 
he had been at work, and a kitten was playing 
with the worsted ball attached to them, whilst 


Petie’s head occasionally nodded forward, as if 


in mute approbation of its antics 

The fisherman entered the cottage of his 
comrade, with the intention of showing him 
the piece of gold he had found, but Winwig 
did not awake with the noise he made, and 
Spiel seated himself by the fire, and warmed 
his pannikin to prepare his meal in silence. 
At another time he would have roused Petie, 
who had fallen into a doze, as he was wont 
when unengaged in any very active employ- 
ment; but now he felt some doubts of the pru- 
dence of letting his friend know his good for- 
tune, since that harmless and simple being 
might take delight in spreading the news 
among the neighbours, who would be continu- 


| ally on the watch for other prizes of the same 


kind, and who might also adopt a measure he 
had contemplated himself. At length he re- 
solved not to make his partner acquainted 
with “ his luck,” but to pursue his own coun- 
sels, till he had satisfied himself that there 
would be no danger in risking the disclosure ; 
and he continued eating his crowdie with good 
appetite, and admiring the full, sleek, and tor- 
pid countenance of Winwig, and wondering 
how any being capable of making money by 
exertion could resign himself to such a state of 
unprofitable inaction. There was, however, 
in the blubber swollen cheeks and massive dou- 
ble chin of Petie, an air of contentment and 
happiness that offered the best reply to the 
sarcastic reflections of Trosk; and could a 
stander-by have beheld the broad, smooth, 
rounded features of one, half smiling in sleep, 
while his head nodded at ease, unable to sink 
far, from the rolls of fat that encompassed his 
neck and pillowed it up, and at the same 
glance could have viewed the sharp and care- 
marked visage of Spiel, with its deepening 
furrows, its wrinkled front, its thin projecting 
nose, curved over its compressed lips, while 
its hue of livid brown was rendered still more 
lurid by the gleams of its haggard eye, which 
shone behind its contracted brow of stiff black 
hair, like the glance of a tiger through a bush, 
he would have required no time to decide 
which person he would have chosen to be. 
Petie’s slumber was ended by the kitten, 
which, after taking sundry gamesome wheels 
round the room, ran scrambling up his clothes, 
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till it mounted his head, from whence, when 
the “man mountain” moved, it leaped off in 
alarm. Not less alarmed was Winwig, who, 
clapping both his hands on his crown, where 
the beast had left several scratches, started up 
and staggered about, with his eyes half open, 
and his senses yet asleep ; but a loud laugh, 
which Spiel was provoked to utter, recalled 
his recollection. 

“ Heigh! Spiel,’ cried the drowsy loon, 
rubbing his eyes, “I am very glad you are 
safe; for I have been dreaming strange things 
about you.” 

“About me, do you say?” 
other. 

“ Ay, indeed, hinney,” said Winwig, “ I 
but now thought I was yourself, and, though 
[ knew I was not you, I still fancied I was, and 
at the same time I thought | was a fish, and 
that I saw a bait which I wanted to take, 
though I knew there was a hook in it, that 
would lay hold of me. It was a yellow bait, 
and the more I looked at it the more I longed 
for it, and something seemed to mutter ‘ take 
it, take it,’ in my ear, till at last I snapped at 
it, and was caught, and | felt as if being drawn 
along by the hook when I awaked ; but all the 
while I thought I was you, and not me, though 
| imagined I was close by at the time.” 

“Pheugh! dreams are but dreams,” said 
Spiel: “ you felt the cat's claws in your head, 
and you imagined the rest to account for it. 
Has Steenson been here to-day ?”’ 

“No,” replied Petie ; “I think the squall has 
kept him away. It was so thick for a time that 
I could not see, and just then I dropped off.” 

“ Where were you in the storm ?” 

“ T was under shelter of a rock,” said Trosk, 
turning the conversation, and, shortly after, 
he left the cabin. 

From this time Spiel became more moody 
and discontented than ever. The sight of the 
gold, which he used to contemplate several 
times a day, seemed to infect him with an in- 
satiability and restlessness, that kept him con- 
stantly from home. In spite of frost and snow, 
and storms and tempests, he was always on 
the beach ; and whenever the boat could live 
on the sea, he put off shore, on pretence of fish- 
ing, though many old craftsmen made it their 
business to inform him that it was not the sea- 
son for catching fish. But Spiel gave them 
some evasive answer, and they grew tired of 
imparting wisdom to no purpose to a self-willed 
adventurer. 

Trosk's real object, in pretending to fish, 
was to use a grapnel he had constructed, in 
hopes of laying hold of something at the bot- 
tom, which would prove of value, or, at least, 
confirm him in his idea that some ship had 
foundered near the spot where he found the 
piece of gold. He had in vain inquired, of the 
oldest inhabitants of the isle, whether any ves- 
sel had been wrecked at any time near the 
Skerries. No one knew ofa loss so near ; and, 
though many could tell him of all the catas- 
trophes of the kind that had happened amongst 
the Shetland Islands, since the time when the 
Spanish Armada appeared off them, he could 
hear of nothing that had taken place where he 
expected. 


replied the 
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with no second piece of gold, although he had 
paced the beach till he fad almost numbered 
every stone that lay upon it. He had raked 
the bottom with his grapnel, for a mile along 
the coast, and for the depth of ten fathoms, 
but had found nothing. He had watched 
when the waves were most rough, and the surf 
most violent, in hopes of seeing another round- 
ed mass of precious metal thrown on the strand, 
but in vain, and now it was time to return to 
his usual duties—to drain the land, to till and 
sow, and dig peat, and set his tackle in order. 
Yet, without neglecting the business of the 
firm, he resolved to continue his researches 
for more gold. He felt convinced, that one 
lump of that substance cou'd not have come 
alone to where he found it, and he persuaded 
himself, that he had not hitherto struck upon 
the place where the wreck had happened. To 
avoid wasting the time necessary for his other 
occupations, he regularly went out at night 
with his boat, and this he did for a long time in 
private; but, when his proceedings were no- 
ticed, he still continued the practice, declaring 
that he could not sleep, and that it was better 
to run the chance of catching something, than 
to be awake and idle in bed. By degrees, how- 
ever, he let his desire for acquiring the sup- 
posed lost treasure overcome his prudence, 
and, instead of returning ashore to renew his 
labours in the field, he remained, pretending 
to fish, forthe greater part of the day. Un- 
fortunately, the place near which he had found 
the bullet was notorious for its want of fish ; 
and, when his countrymen saw him toiling in 
such a barren spot, they were amazed at his 
pertinacity in dropping his lines where no prey 
had been taken for years. This obstinacy was the 
more conspicuous, because quantities of sillocks, 
herrings, mackerel, cod, ling, and tusk, were to 
be met with in other places; and the sagacity 
for which Spiel had formerly been remarkable 
began to be questioned, while the property he 
had accumulated daily dwindled away. At the 
same time, in consequence of all these medita- 
tions and considerations, and painful watch- 
ings, Trosk himself grew leaner, and more 
avaricious, without becoming more rich. In- 
deed, he was now much poorer ; his features 
put on a more greedy and sharpened appear- 
ance, his eyes seemed capable of piercing 
through every thing at which he looked, and 
his cupidity was without control. Instead of 
Spiel Trosk, the money-maker, he was now 
called “ Dan Bottlenose ;"—not that any one 
dared apply such a name to him in his pre- 
sence, for his blows were never tenderly given, 
nor slow in forthcoming, but his wilful folly in 
* fishing for blobs,” as his neighbours used to 
term his labours, had become the jest of the 
island. 

He was not, however, forsaken by Petie, 
though he brought home no fish, nor struck 
down wild swans as before; nor though Gus- 
tave Guckelsporn and Chriss Mienkel endea- 
voured to persuade him that Spiel was daft or 
possessed, and that it was sinful to have any 
thing to do with him, while there were so 
many other good fellows in the island, to whom 
he could unite in partnership, as he done with 
him. But so well was Winwig persuaded of 


Spring appeared, and yet Spiel had met | the superior sense and conduct of his compa- 
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nion, that he adhered to his fortunes as firmly 
now as when they were more prosperous, and 
never even questioned Trosk concerning his 
motions. 

Spiel himself, at length, began to doubt the 
rationality of his conduct, and looked back with 
regret on the months he had wasted in vain ; 
yet, the poorer he became, the more earnest 
grew his attempts to recover some of the hid- 
den wealth. He now loaded a large stone with 
tallow, and let it sink quickly to the bottom, in 
hopes of bringing up a pellet of gold attached 
to it, as stones and shells are found clinging, 
by the same means, to the sounding lead; but 
he drew from the bottom nothing but pebbles, 
starfish, and sea urchins, and this contrivance 
proved as unsuccessful as his grapnel had for- 
merly done 

Whilst lebour and disappointment exhausted 
the strength and the patience of the infatuated 


fisherman, a more obscure and indefinable mi- 


sery preyed upon those moments which he was | 


constrained to allow for rest. Still, from time 
to time, as he resigned himself to sleep, the 
same strange unearthly voice whispered in his 
ear the unknown word, to which he could find 
no interpretation, and still he doubted the evi- 
dence of his drowsy senses, and endeavoured, 
when awake, to persuade himself, that by con- 
tinually thinking of a sound, which had been 
at first only the creation of his fancy, he had 
rendered its recurrence habitual. Yet, while 
his reason strove to contradict his feelings, his 
mind became influenced by superstitious mis- 
he listened to tales of kelpies and 
ittention, and began to at- 


givings ; 
water fiends with 
tribute his torment to a call from an evil spirit. 
r his hearing “ Car- 


count fi 


He now could a 
milhan” repeated 
that the Holl 
he thought of applying to the minister ad- 
vice. Then, he paused to consider whether 
charms would not drive them away, and would 
have taken counsel of an old woman, famous 
in those isles for her necromancy, had not his 
better feelings told him that the practice was 
unchristian; but an occurrence took place 
which overthrew uples, and brought him 
to the brink of the deep pit 

The moon appeared one night, when he was 
prosecuting his research with his grapnel. It 
rose full from behind a de ‘p black cloud whose 
skirt rested on the horizon, while its upper 
edge floated like a vast black pall in the mid 
heaven. The wind had gone 
the sea unruffled, but heaving with 


in the “ yawn, 
was haunted by these beings, and 


tor 


his ser 


down, and left 
a heavy 
sround swell, rising and falling in large smooth 
billows, like the dance of 
continued his occupation, in spite of the 
water communicat 


1 host of hills 
uneasy 
motion which the 1 to his 
boat; not without some hope, that the agita- 
tion of the ocean might lay bear or detach 
some portion of the treasures for which he was 
secking. The he occupied at the 
rising of the moon, was not far from the en- 
trance to the Nikkur Holl; for he had investi- 
gated almost every other station, and when 
the moonlight threw the broad shadow of the 
cliffs upon the water, he could not help turn- 
ing his head to mark the grotesque image of 
the noss, or headland, through which the tun 
nel ran. Its shade was stretched upon the 


posit on 


by believing | 





| to see if the apparition was there. 


Spiel 
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surface, like the figure of a huge monster, 
while the roaring of the surge through the 
cavern seemed to imitate its bellow. Around 
it spread a field of brilliant light, but, far be 
yond, the sea was buried in the deepest gloom, 
beneath the sable cloud from which the moon 
had glided. ‘Trosk, while his boat drifted, and 
drew the grapnel along the bottom, gazed first 
at the fanciful shadow of the Nikkur Holl, and 
they at the promontory itself, till his atten 
tion was fixed by his seeing something move 
on its summit. What it was he knew not, 
but at first he thought it was a pale flame, 
then it looked like a winged creature, dancing 
with extended pinions,and he fancied he could 
see its features, which were human. He 
looked to see if its shadow was reflected in 
the water, but nothing was visible on the 
image of the noss. He turned his eyes again 
towards the top of the cliff, and a chill sweat 
crept out of his skin, when he beheld the lit 
tle being leap up distinctly from the brow of 
the hill, and fall down repeatedly on its taper 
legs. 

A thousand strange and superstitious feel- 
ings arose within the mind of the fisherman, as 
he gazed on this realization of the gossip tales 
he had once despised. This, then, was a sea 
sprite or kelpie, and was no doubt the demon 
that tormented him with its unceasing whis- 
per. This it was, which had muttered Car 
milhan in the yawn; this was the little imp, 
Still Spraakel, which had always been said to 
dwell im the Nikkur Holl, and whose visits 
boded both good and evil, though no one could 
tell which till it happened; this was the moon- 
light in which it loved to appear. Spiel was 
running on thus in his fancy, while he looked 
at the object of his conjectures, till it made a 
third vault and vanished, and at the same time 
the grapnel caught hold of something at the 
bottom, and brought up the boat. The fisher- 
man forgot the spirit for a moment, in the 
hope that this might prove some part of the 
treasure, and he began to haul with care upon 
his line. lle pulled with force, but the hooks 
still clung firmly to the bottom, and though 
the swell of the waves jerked hard upon the 
rope, it kept its Spiel pulled still 
stronger, and brought his skiff close over the 
spot by his tugging; but the grapnel kept its 
hold. He grew uneasy, and teared his line 
might break, and he looked back to the noss, 
It was not 
there, but he beheld the black cloud advancing 
on all sides from the horizon, while the moon 
looked pale in the space in which she yet 
shone, in the centre of the heavens. The 
shadow of the headland was gone, and dark 
ness was fast closing around him. The wind 
began to rise, and the bowels of the Nik- 
kur Holl roared more loudly than before, while 
the heaving of the sea grew more troubled 
His boat rocked, and he leaned over its side, 
and pulled with violence, resolved upon break- 
ing his rope, or bringing up the spoil, be it 
rock or kist of gold. Again he strained hard, 
just as the clouds were about to shut out the 
light of the moon; the impediment gave way, 
and he believed the line had broken, for he 
felt no weight; but, in an instant, something 
large and dark rose up above the surface of the 
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water, over which he bent, as if disposed to 
spring into the boat. He fixed his eyes upon 
it, with his hands extended to grasp it, what- 
ever it might be; and as the water, which had 
now assumed a sparkling appearance, sepa- 
rated to give it passage, he saw inscribed 
upon a round black mass of something, though 
what he could not define, the hatetul word, 
‘Carmilhan.” It stopped scarce half an in- 
stant above the surface, and again sunk, as 
quickly as it had risen; but Trosk, rendered 
desperate by this repetition of his torment, 
plunged his arm swiftly after it, and caught it 
by its hair. This gave way, and the rest was 
gone. He drew back his hand, but the moon 
had disappeared, and he could not see what 
sort of shppery matter remained in it. A groan 
of despair, urged almost to madness, burst 
from the lips of the fisherman at this defeat, 
and he gnashed his teeth and tore his hair 


with vexation; but, presently, loud claps of 


thunder, followed by heavy drops of rain, fore- 
told the onset of a storm, and he was compelled 
to take to his paddles, and make for the shore. 
\ raging tempest succeeded, and Spiel, though 
cooped beneath a ledge of rock, was drenched 
with rain and spray; but, notwithstanding his 
situation, and the occurrences he had witnessed, 
he fell asleep before the day dawned over the 
ocean 
what he had shortly before beheld while awake, 


though aggravated by the wild delusions of 


unbridled fancy, and he was disturbed from 
his repose by an inaginary disappointment, 
similar to that which he had really suffered. 
When he opened his eyes, the first rays of the 
sun were gleaming over the waters before 
him. The billows had dwindled to little waves, 
leaping and dancing along the surface, with 
glittering crests and pale blue bosoms. A soft 
mist occupied the horizon, extending towards 
the island, and gleaming in many places with 
imperfect rainbows, which gradually seemed 
to melt away in the morning sunbeams. Ot 
wind there was scarcely a breath, and one 


small black cloud floated alone upon a sky of 


milky azure. 

The fisherman lay for some time looking at 
the mild features of the new-born day, and 
comparing them with the hideous scow | of the 
preceding night. Ilis view stretched over a 
wide expanse of sea, swelling in joyous mo- 
tion, from the foot of the rocks, in which he 
had found protection, to the light veil of va- 
pour which hung before the distance. He 
saw, at intervals, the restless gulls glide along 
the face of the deep, and the glittering fishes 
leap from its besoin; but yet he did not stir, 
and he wondered what feeling of idleness now 
bound his hitherto unwearied limbs. 

After remaining a little longer thus stretch- 
ed at ease, he was about to arise and take to his 
boat, when he fancied he could see, at the 
utmost verge of vision, something floating on 
the water. It was, indeed, but a speck, but it 
was a speck of hope, and Spiel never neglect- 
ed the slightest chance of acquisition. It was 
something, and it might be something valua- 
ble, and that idea was sufficient to engage his 
attention. He resolved, therefore, to make 
towards it, lest any one else should have it in 
his eye, and secure it before him, and he was 





His dreams were but a repetition of | 
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every moment on the point of creeping from 
his recess, but yet he felt willing to stay an 
instant longer. This instant was spent in a 
fresh conjecture on the nature of the floating 
body, and the succeeding instant was similarly 
occupied. In the meanwhile, the object of his 
consideration drew sensibly nearer, and be- 
came more visible; and as he concluded, by 
its progress, that it possessed more means of 
making way than the action of the winds and 
waves, he began to suppose that it might be a 
skiff. ‘That it was a boat, he in a short time 
became convinced, for he could mark its out- 
line, and descry a figure sitting in it; but his 
surprise at the rapidity of its advance was in- 
creased, by his not being able to descry either 
the sails or oars by which it was propelled 
Having determined to remain where he was, 
Spiel drew himself as far back as possible 
within his hiding place, and kept his eyes 
fixed upon the bark. He now fancied that its 


| quickness of motion had decreased, and that it 


came forward very slowly indeed. This he 
considered natural enough, as it evidently had 
no source of motion but the uncertain action 
of the waves, and he attributed his former sup 
position to the incorrect vision caused by the 
foo; but still he was astonished to observe it 
glide on, on end, with the stem towards the 
shore, instead of driving along with its broad- 
side to the wind; because he could see that the 
person aboard paid no attention to the rudder, if 
it had one, but was seated rather more forward 
than aft. He noticed another circumstance, 
that excited his wonder, which was, that a 
small string of petrels, or Mother Carey's 
chickens, followed the wake of the bark, and 
flew at times around the head of the stranger ; 
though it is well known that these birds nevex 
appear except in storms, of which they are 
considered both the harbingers and the spirits; 
yet just then the weather and the ocean were 
remarkably calm. Again, he was at a loss to 
account for the boat being directed immedi- 
ately towards the spot in which he was se- 
creted, for there was no inlet or landing place 
for some distance along the coast, but a bluff, 
rocky margin, till you come to Dummafrith’s 
\ on : 

This circumstance, however, he attributed 
to ignorance of the shore, or want of power to 
manage the boat, and he had time to form a 
thousand speculations while he lay ensconced 
in his nook 

At length, Spiel could make out something 
of the features and figure of the person who 
occupied the bark, and he found him to be a 
little withered old man, who sat quite stiff and 
upright on the rowers’ bench, and neither 
moved his head nor body to the right nor to 
the left. His face was thin and sharp, and co- 
vered by a dry, wrinkled, tawny skin, stretched 


| tightly over the stringy muscles which formed 


: 


his cheeks and lips. His dress was of bright 
vellow canvas, or something like it, anda red 
nightcap covered his head, with its point stiek- 
ing upright in the air, while in his hand he held 
a kind of instrument, that resembled a harpoon 
at one end and a blubber fork at the other. 

“ This is a very odd little fellow,” thought 
Trosk to himeelf, as the boat came up towards 
him, “he looks as old and as stiff as if he had 
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272 
been dead and dried like a salted tusk for this 


fifty years—he certainly is not alive now.” 

This conjecture, indeed, seemed true, for 
the skiff having run up against the boat of the 
fisherman, which lay beneath his recess, re- 
mained stationary, and Spiel could see plainly 
enough, that the eyes of the little figure were 
closed, and that its mouth was shut, as if a long 
time had passed since it had been opened, and 
that there was no perceptible respiration go- 
ing on. 

Spiel, having advanced to the edge of his 
retreat, sat for some time looking down upon 
the immoveable little figure before him, in 
wonder at the situation and attire of the man, 
and at the kind of boat which had brought him; 
for the whole was unlike any thing he had 
ever before beheld or heard of. But, after striv- 
ing in vain to account for what he saw, he be- 
came impatient, and in a tone somewhat influ- 
enced by a kind of awe, which he felt creeping 
into his mind, he called out to the stranger to 
know ifhe wasasleep. He might as well have 
ealled to the Nikkur Noss for any answer he 
received, though he repeated the question se- 
veral times, each louder than the last. But, 
growing more bold or curious, he descended 
mto his boat, and grasping the boat hook gave 
the little oddity a smart push. This was of 
no avail, and he pushed again harder than be- 
fore, to as little purpose ; and he was about to 
fasten a rope to the head of the skiff to tow it 
round to the voe, by the side of which he re- 
sided, thinking it fit that the authorities of the 
island should take cognizance of the dead body, 
for such he now considered it to be, when it 
slowly began to move. Its eyes opened, but 
at first they were lifeless, and void of sight, 
and turned in their sockets with a ghastly 
rolling, which, if it did not terrify the Shet- 
lander, made him push off the strange boat 
from his own with a feeling of horror. Shortly 
after, the lips quivered, and were drawn apart 
into a fearful grin, which showed gums large 
and toothless, and expanded into a frightful 
gape, from whence a deep sigh, or rather 
groan, issued, along with a blast of vapour, 
more like the smoke of gunpowder than the 
steam of breath. Upon seeing this, Spiel me- 
chanically shipped his oar over the stern of 
his boat, and began to skull her a little way off; 
but, reflecting that he was acting like a coward, 
he put her head about again. In the mean- 
while, life seemed to have taken possession of 
the stranger, and he turned his eyes towards 
Trosk, and said, in a voice of uncommon ex- 
pression “ Where am | 

This was uttered in Dutch, and the fisher- 
man, who was partially acquainted with that 
language, from having associated with whale- 
catchers and traders from Holland, exclaimed 
in the same tongue, “ Who are you?” 

“ ] am one sitting in a boat,” answered the 
stranger, somewhat sharply, “to whom it 
would have been better for you to have given 
an anewer than a question.” 

“Why?” said Spiel drily, for he was not a 
man to be lectured. | 

“ Because,” said the other, “I could have | 
satisfied questions you might have liked to 
ask.” | 
“ You have net satisfied one which I asked | 











The Nikkur Holl. 






just now,” cried the fisherman ; “ but J have no 
mind to wrangle with you. You are at one of 
the Shetland isles—one of the outer Skerries 
—whence do you come? and why do you come 
in this strange fashion ?” 

“ What is strange to you is not strange to 
me,” replied the little man.—“ J came over the 
sea to look for the Carmilhan.” 

“ For the Devil!” ejaculated Spiel. 

“] have no need to look for him," said the 
stranger. 

“In the name of God! what is the Carmil- 
han?” cried the fisherman fervently. 

“ | answer no questions put in that manner,” 
exclaimed the little man, wriggling about as if 
in pain, and groaning as if he growled. 

“JT say what is the Carmilhan?” repeated 
Spiel, not heeding the anguish of the stranger 

“ The Carmilhan is nothing now,"’ said the 
other; “but once she was as brave a ship as 
ever bore a mast.” 

“ A ship!” cried Trosk 

“ Yes, a ship,” repeated the stranger; “ and 
when she was lost among these islands, she 
carried more gold than had floated in any ves 
sel before her.” 

“ Where was she lost, and when?” exclaim 
ed the fisherman. 

“It is nearly a hundred years since she was 
wrecked,” replied the little man, “ and it was 
in the night: so that, though | was on board 
her at the time, I know not the precise spot; 
but I am come hither to discover it.” 

“A hundred years ago!” cries the Shet 
landman—* You on board a ship a hundred 
years ago! Pray, how old are you?” 

“Old enough to have sailed in the Carmil 
han,” replied the stranger.—* But why do vou 
marvel ?—Pray how old is Chriss Mulrill ?”’ 

* A hundred and ten, I am told,” said Spiel; 
* yet how come you to know her?” 

“| knew her when a child,” said the other 

* What can you want with the treasure? 
cried the fisherman—* what need has a man of 
your years of money ?—Teach me how to find 
the gold; | will take the trouble of raising it 
and we will share it between us.” 

* Yes, and how shall I be sure of your keep 
ing your engagement?” said the little man 
sneeringly 

“ Be always with me,” answered the other 
“ We will divide the money as we obtain it 
and should I offer to wrong you, do you reveal! 
the secret to my enemies. The fear lest ano 
ther should learn the site.‘ion of the wreck 
will be a bond sutliciently strong to ensure my 
fidelity. 

“Well, be it so,” replied the stranger 
*“ But art thou a man of courage? The first 
step requires a strong heart, Spel Trosk.”’ 

“You know my name, old carl!” cried the 
fisherman, in amazement. “ How comes this/ 

“| knew your father, though you did not, 
answered the little man in his evasive way 
“and | know more than you could demand, 
though you sat here to question, and [ to mak« 
replies, till another century were added to my 
age. I ask you—are you a man of courage *” 

“Try me, and learn,” replied the Shet 
lander. 

“Vou must try yourself,’ said the man in 
the red cap; “and if you follow my direction» 
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“ Barth to Earth and Dust to Dust.’’ 


you will learn the spot where the riches of the 
Carmilhan lie hidden. You must go, just be- 
fore midnight, to the most remote and desolate 
place in yon island, and you must take a cow 
with you, and having killed it, you must get 
some one to wrap you up in her fresh hide. 
You must then be laid down, and left alone on 
the wild heath, and ere the clock strikes the 
first hour of morning your desires will be sa- 
tisfied.” 

“That is how old Engrol’s son was lost, 
body and soul!” exclaimed Trosk, in a tone of 
abhorrence. “Thou art Satan!’ continued 
he, again skulling his boat away—* Thou art 
Beelzebub, old tempter, the Prince of darkness 
—Aroint thee, demon !—lI defy thee!" 

“Thou art an utter fool,” bawled the old 
man to Spiel, as he fled hastily from him. 
“ A bubble-blinded bottlenose !—May the curse 
of avarice hang over thee! May the thirst of 
gold choke thee. May the ” but the fish- 
erman, having taken to both his oars, was soon 
too far from the little man to hear his excla- 
mations, and he gained the point of the Nikkur 
Noss before he checked his way, or turned to 
look after the detestable being he had quitted. 
When Trosk did look for the object of his ter- 
ror, he perceived him sitting as motionless and 
as rigid in his skiff as when first he approached 
to the island, and with as little signs of anima- 
tion. The boat was moving forward, as if in 
pursuit of him, and round it flew the petrels, 
whose presence was so singular, as though in 
attendance on the little being. Athough the 
Shetlander was by no means deficient in cou- 
rage, but gifted with rather more than the 
ordinary race of men, he did not feel willing 
to have another meeting, alone, with one who 
seemed possessed of supernatural powers; and, 
after making himself certain that the strange 
creature was actually running down upon him, 
he set up his sail, and again plied his oars with 
vigour. In this way he shot swiftly round the 
Noss, and stood down to the bottom of the 
Voe ; but, though he kept a keen eye upon the 
promontory, he never saw the little man’s skiff 
‘ome past it. 

(To be continued.) 
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From the Forget Me Not. 
‘EARTH TO EARTH AND DUST TO 
DUST.” 


BY THE REV. G. CROLY. 


Earth to earth, and dust to dust!" 
Here the evil and the just, 
Here the youthful and the old, 
Here the fearful and the bold, 
Here the matron and the maid 
In one silent bed are laid ; 
Here the vassal and the king 
Side by side lie withering ; 
Here the sword and sceptre rust— 
“ Earth to earth, and dust to dust!” 


Age on age shall roll along 

O’er this pale and mighty throng ; 

Those that wept them, those that weep, 

All shall with these sleepers sleep. 
Vor. X.—No. 57. 





Brothers, sisters of the worm, 
Summer's sun or winter's storm, 
Song of peace or battle’s roar, 

Ne’er shall break their slumbers more 
Death shall keep his sullen trust— 

“ Earth to earth, and dust to dust!" 


But a day is coming fast, 

Earth, thy mightiest and thy last! 
It shall come in fear and wonder, 
Heralded by trump and thunder ; 
It shall come in strife and toil; 

It shall come in blood and spoil; 

It shall come in empires’ groans: 
Burning temples, trampled thrones 
Then, ambition, rue thy lust !— 

“ Earth to earth, and dust to dust"’ 


Then shall come the judgment sign 
In the East the Kine shall shine, 
Flashing from heaven's golden gate 
Thousand thousands round his state, 
Spirits with the crown and plume ; 
Tremble then, thou sullen tomb! 
Heaven shall open on our sight; 
Earth be turned to living light, 
Kingdom of the ransomed just-- 

* Earth to earth, and dust to dust '" 


Then thy mount, Jerusalem, 

Shall be gorgeous as a gein ; 

Then shall in the desert rise 

Fruits of more than paradise ; 
Earth by angel feet be trod, 

One great garden of her God! 

Till are dried the martyr’s tears 
Through a thousand glorious years! 
Now, in hope of Him we trust, 

“ Earth to earth, and dust to dust.’ 


——- 


From the New Monthly Magazine 
DRAFTS ON LA FITTE. 


Vevay, October 28th, 1826. 


Ir you have any regard for your character as 
a merchant, pray pass the wine 

What connexion is there, may I ask, between 
the juice of the grape and my mercantile re- 
putation, Ashley ” 

Why, in these times of distrust, to refuse 
honour to a draught of La Fitte is perilous in 
itself; but an entire stoppage of the circulating 
medium is still worse. hat is there in the 
papers, Morris? 

One would think that from the host of Eng- 
lish, Irish, Scotch and American jeutaale. 
Galignani might find the means of adequately 
filling his diminutive sheet ; yet really, except 
Bolivar, Lord Cochrane, and Mrs. Coutts, the 
most important paragraph is that which an- 
nounces the “ gradual recovery of the Countess 
of Eldon.” 

Would it might favour us with the news of 
the recovery of her lord from his doubtful 
malady ; for instead of living here in the very 
Antipodes of all that is social, good, and hon- 
ourable, the termination of my Chancery suit 
would enable me once more to enjoy the com- 
forts of my home and native land ; but so long 
as my as are locked up in that infernai 
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court—Rely upon it they do these things better 
in France, Morris. 

Indeed, | shal! do no such thing ; I hate every 
thing French. Do you think they can parallel 
Lord Eldon in their whole empire ? 

No, that I'll be sworn. 

I know the meaning of that sneer, Ashley. It 
is not because I was once at Encombe, | say so. 

Oh! | wholly acquit you of the imputation 
of being influenced in your opinions by the 
luxuries of Encombe ; why, it is said, that the 
bottoms of the two eternal decanters of port 
and sherry have not been seen for years past; 
that they present a perfect Mediterranean tide- 
less state of repose ; no ebb or overflowings ’ 
like the two guineas in the pockets of the Vicar 
of Wakefield's daughters, or the ever-enduring 
dessert on the table of the author, D-——, 
(which was put on regularly for six months 
together) they stand changeless and undimin- 
ished—the chroniclers of times long past, when 
first they received the gurgling fluid. 

Nonsense, Ashley! sheer calumny ; his Lord- 
ship has ever been a most temperate man. 

Granted, but he makes as little allowance for 
his guests as his suitors; and a man may be 
deemed capable of relishing a glass of wine 
without being wholly a Porson Thy Royalty 
itself scarcely commanded vinous considera- 
tion with him, for when — arrived on a 
visit at his mansion, of the half dozen ordered 
at the public-house at Corte, three bottles were 
returned on the innkeeper's hands, after some 
days entertainment of the guest and a numer- 
ous suite 

Scan. Mag. Ashley ; Scan. Mag. ’pon hon- 
our ; there are few more liberal-minded men, I 
assure you. I will give youan instance. Was 
not Dick Wilson his secretary for many a year ; 
although a more determined Whig never 
breathed ; and while the master above was ana- 
thematizing Blue and buff by wholesale, Dick 
below was giving the Tories in mass to Old 
Nick : then their tastes, in other respects, were 
as diametrically opposite as their politics, for 
while the employer declared he liked Catalani 
as little as he now does his Vice, there was 
Dick running mad to get Drury-lane ready for 
her reception. If you choose to believe every 
absurd story, there will be no end to it; why, 
there was the tale of the area-steps for instance 

No! no! that was old Serjeant Hill, i allow. 
Bosanquet, his next door neighbour, told me 
that himself. 

What was the fact? 

Why, old Hill had found that the process of 
rapping at his door tended to disturb the deep 
reflection in which, whether in court or cham- 
ber, street or field, he was continually involved ; 
so, after much consideration, he adopted the 
expedient of descending by the steps of the 
area, and gaining, through the kitchen, his 
dining-room, where seating himself, dinner was 
regularly served without being commanded, 
and no unnecessary break could thus occur in 
his ideas. One day, however, he entered Bo- 
sanquet’s house instead of hie own; and al- 
though, during his progress, the servants strove 
to convince him of his mistake, the state of 
mental abstraction in which he was, his natu- 
ral deafness, and the habit he had of tying the 
Maps of his shovel-hat with a handkerchief | 
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round his ears, rendered all their efforts un- 
availing. No writ of certiorari was ever more 
positive in establishing the seat of action else- 





































where, than was the Serjeant in coolly taking whi 
his place at table. When Bosanquet learned sul 
the circumstances, he resolved to humour the “r 
joke ; and ordering dinner to be served, took his ay 
seat with Mrs. B. at table, without at all awak -- 
ing their contemplative guest from his reverie _ 
Something, however, in the quality of the = 
meats, or, some deviation from ancient and sys ne 
tematic arrangement, at length awaked him . 
and he evinced such symptoms of surprise, as : 
Dominie Sampson night have occasionally ex ‘ 
hibited, at beholding those he deemed intru- et 
ders; but, although he had employed much oi : 
the day in court with Bosanquet, he no farther 
recognised him or his lady than by muttering . 
in the terms of the year-book, a Gothic wel- ~ 
come, and, again relapsing into rumination, os 
mechanically concluded his repast. The cor- 7 
poreal and moral necessities of the black-letter ‘I 
coif having been partially satiated, a lucid a 
interval developed itself; when, after plea on sa 
the part of Bosanquet, answer by the Serjeant, ros 
reply, rejoinder, rebutter and surrebutter, the ry 
learned brother became convinced of his error, “ | 
and with some confusion left the house to seek dec 
his den; in either case adopting the notable im “"° 
expedient of the areas in his way. T ’ 
t is said Hill was an excellent lawyer. ih 
That he certainly was. He was the last con- te = 
necting link of our own with ages long gone bel 
by ; he had been formed by converse with books, (d ’ 
not men—by books which our junior Templars , we 
dare not now wield; and by them his mind and he = 
manners had been so framed and fashioned, md 
that had the day's usages —, he would neo 
have spoken in Norman French, with haply side 
here and there some new-fangled English term wh 
of the time of Elizabeth. Yet he was a good Ry , . 
man; of great singleness of heart and temper, poe. 
and of almost infantine simplicity out of his dec! 
study. Then he had a standing jest for the rot 
benchers’ table during term: a famousand right = 
marvellous history of one of his own imme: a 
diate predecessors, “tempore Jacobi primi aoe 
Lord, it was but yesterday to him! “ How as een 
the Serjeant wenned him unto Westminister, till 
dreaming of his quodlibets, with his knave ph 
running by his steed, came there on the hither rie 
side of the village of Charing a discharged a 
lance knight of Hogsden, a base fellow yelad mg 
in buff, to his encounter, who ‘ vi et armis’ che 
would have effected battery; then, how the aie 
varlet man, with ‘ the savour of a strong spirit, os 
brake the rook’s rapier with his proper cudgel, ve ‘ 
and how there came up an archer and a mace, A 
and the right royal bastinado given to the Senet 
scurvy rogue.” ; Mo. 
That is something like his address to the # 
Hertfordshire hunt, when the animal took re- ot 
fuge in his garden at Elstree; and the Ser- cae 
jeant, regardless of the bellowing of hounds ee 
and the cries of horsemen, treated them with bed 
a good hour's discourse of law on the subject B ) 

; on 
of the chase. But to return to our subject, ia 
you would wish to persuade one that Eldon fe 
never decided without doubting in his life. tic : 

Pardon me there: the means by which they a 
say he cbtained his wife showed decison Em 
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her wealthy father, the lady resolved to be Scot- 
free. Strange the reverses of fortune! for it 
is reported, that the then briefless barrister, 
that Dives so despised, was doomed some years 
subsequently, and in his pride of place, to affix 
he great seal to a commission awarded against 
him who had once scorned his connexion. But 
| is still more singular, if it be true as reported, 
‘hat the brother peers received the 


Carlisle. 
igh distinetions ; and, whatever be those faults 
tis now too late to remedy, his name will be 
ag an honour to his land; and even, while I 
eprecate some qualities that belong to him, I 


muscientious man never filled the seat he oc- 


upies ; and that, when he does decide, he brings | 


rreat erudition, pure and unbiassed feeling, 
ind perspicuous judgment to the task. What 
ort of a place is Encombe, Morris? 

It is so long since I have been there, I can 
scarce venture to describe it. You know it lies 
near the Isle of Portland. 
the magnificent and picturesque ruins of Corfe 
Castle and the town near, of which the walls 


of grey stone are strictly in keeping with the | 
decayed fortress and the wild and dreary scene | 


around, you ascend a steep and lengthened hill, 
it whose summit is a small rude village. There, 
I remember, | enjoyed the bright beams of day, 
while far beneath me the clouds shut out the 
lower land from view, and the thunder peal 
below, with one continuous unbroken roar 
(different in sound from all I had before wit- 
nessed), attested the violence of the storm, 
beyond the reach of which I wasplaced. From 
the village you begin to descend a rapid and 
rugged road, that winds between rocks of con- 
siderable height, excluding every prospect, and 
which has been formed by many and impetuous 
torrents, until, at the foot of the ravine, you 
emerge on a wide and verdant plain, gradually 
declining from the amphitheatre of rocks that 
iwwloses it on the land-side to the water’s-edge. 
u the centre stands a large and noble mansion 
urrounded by richly-cultivated land ; the rude 
barrier of high rocks behind, the waters of the 
channel extended far before ; romantic in itself, 
still more romantic as beheld from sea, and not 
wanting the requisite attribute of romance— 
somewhat of peril ; for | remember, during the 
war, a French privateer was enabled to stand 
in so close, that his Lordship was obliged to re- 
cur to the armoury (with which the mansion is 
provided), and, with no thought of flight, pre- 
pare with his servants to show fight in case 
of an attack; however she soon sheered off. 
A pretty business if the great sea/ and its 
keeper had been carried captive and landed at 
Morlaix or at Brest! 
Heavens and earth! I am in a perspiration 


at the very idea; why Brougham himself 


would have wept, and the Morning Chronicle 
have for once abused the invader that had rob- 
bed it ofits prey. What would Bonaparte have 
done with him? he would have been a greater 
puzzler than Madame de Stael herself. And 
only to conceive that after declaring the na- 
tion of shopkeepers, by his Berlin and Milan 
decrees, to be out and out bankrupts. if the 
Emperor should coolly oblige his prisoner to 





rreater | 
part of their education at the free-school of 
However, I will admit he merits his | 


After arriving at | 
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clap the great seal itself to the act! Do 
the wine, Morris; the idea makes one a 
lutely shudder, as old Judge Grose used always 
to observe, with a real genuine effective shud- 
der, that made his neighbour the Chief Justice 
tremble on his seat 

Laugh as you may, Ashley, it was as flat a 
“ne exeat regno’ as he ever put wax to. 
Chancellors can show pluck as well as other 
men; there was Lord Loughborough himself 
took a musquet as a private in the Bloomsbury 
and Inns of Court Association; and as for 
Lord Erskine, he was bred to the trade. 

True, and took it up again at the threatened 


| invasion, when he commanded the Temple 
i free to confess that a better lawyer or more | 


corps, the “ Devil's own,” as it was slander- 
ously termed.* You know Barrow the barris- 
ter; a good lawyer, but no soldier; never 
could he be brought properly to manauvre, 
and when he failed in bringing his company 
into line, Erskine was obliged to call out fifty 
times, Wheel-Barrow, before he could get him 
to order ; however, if the lawyers were other- 
wise awkward, they were capital at a charge. 
Poor Erskine! he had many faults, but a kind 
heart and boyish fancy even to the last ;— 
vanity, no noubt, overweening vanity ; but, so 
tempered by generous feeling to all others, 
that one might scarce reprove it. He was no 
man’s enemy but his own; and with all his 
frailties and foibles, will be by many long re- 
membered as a charitable man and a sincere 
friend ; yet there was, in the quicksilvér work- 
ings of his spirit, the Yorick recklessness and 
sportful gaiety of idea, that would have its 
fling in a way which was not always consonant 
to the dignity of the high station “ held 

But he was a good judge, was he not ? 

Yes, his perception was clear and rapid; he 
was honest and warmhearted ; resolved with- 
out effort, and fearless in doing what he deem- 
ed right ; but the man was too often mixed up 
with the judge. 

“ Thank God, were it but for this!” he ex 
claimed, as he left the woolsack on announcing 
the royal assent for the last time. It was to 
the bill for the abolition of the Slave Trade. 
and it was in the very sincerity of his heart he 
spoke. 

I remember, however, that some days after, 
his feelings were not of so acquiescent a cha 
racter. It was in 1806, when, on failing to car- 
ry the Catholic question, the Whig’s last hour 
as a ministry approached ; and, as soon as sub- 
stitutes could be provided, they expected their 
dismissal. It was looked upon as so imminent, 
that Temple (he was then so called) had se 
cured his stationery. Lord Erskine was upon 
the bench, when a written order was delivered 
him to repair to St. James's in a few hours 
from its receipt. All were in silent attention 
while the letter was perused ; Piggott, whose 
place of attorney-general was, in a pecuni 
point of view, convenient enough, looked b 
and mortified and feverish ; Romilly his col- 
league, who well knew what his powers might 
ever command, and on whom place sate like a 





* Jekyll used to say he did it in revenge at 
Bonaparte’s merely observing on his introduc- 
tion to him at the Tuileries in 1802, “ Ak! 
vous étes légiste !” rather laconic certainly. 
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pack-saddle on Pavilion or Eclipse, was there 
with contemptuous loftiness on his imposing 
features ; Perceval, who was then to exchange 
the barrister’s gown for the robe of a Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, had a perking smile upon 
his pallid and childish-looking face, for he was 
one of the Ins—(of the two last one died by his 
own, the other by an assassin’s hand); Leach’s 
red traits quivered with petulance and anger, 
for he then was one of the Outs; when the 
Chancellor, as he folded the letter, addressed 
the bar in observing, that “ Should he be sum- 
moned from the world as hastily as he then 
had been from the station he occupied in it, he 
hoped he might be enabled to afford his God 
an account as clear and honest as that he was 
called apon to render to his king.” But it was 
all a mistake: he remained in some time 
longer ; more last words were necessary ; it was 
like Romeo Coates’s dying scene, encored; 
another speech was made, to which poor Pig- 
gott, as father of the bar, replied in the name 
of the profession, and as he expressed regret 
at the Chancellor's retirement trom office, on 
which his own was consequent, the look was 
beautifully suited to the expression; and if 
ever, as Sheridan has it, “ words came red hot 
from the heart,” it was then. 

Do you remember, on moving for a criminal 
information against some one (I forget who) 
for offering provocation to fight a duel, Er- 
skine's quoting a@ case in point, that of Seward 
and Popham, to which he gave effect by pro- 
nouncing it “ Sword and Pop-him ?” 

Then there was the worried dog he rescued 
from a crowd of mischievous urchins in Lin- 
coln’s-inn Fields, who pronounced it mad, and 
which he carried in triumph to his house, as- 
serting, that as Chancellor he was ex-officio 
“ guardian of all lunatics.” On his last visit 
to Scotland, the vessel got aground at the en- 
trance of the port of Leith, when he wrote 
some couplets, wherein, after expressing his 
respect for “the Edinburgh Bar,” he con- 
cludes : 


* But, muttering curses through my teeth, 
I hate this shallow bar of Leith.” 


The last time I saw him, Ashley, was at the 
Bank of England, shortly previous to his death. 
I had business there ; and in waiting I observed 
in the crowd a man of needy appearance, with 
an old threadbare striped great-coat, making 
up in its excess of quantity what it wanted in 
quality ; a hat conformable to his habiliment ; 
a tattered cotton umbrella under one arm, 
while the other was extended to require gold 
in change for a five-pound note, for which he 
awaited patiently as the puppy of a jack-in-office 
eyed the ex-chancellor of Great Britain keenly 
and inquiringly. A rude common man near 
him made some coarse observation on the de- 
lay both experienced; his answer was mild 
and unaffected, but [ thought there was a 
shade of sorrow on his countenance, and the 
eye that used to glisten so cheerfully (let De 
Quincy say wherefore) was sad and down- 
cast. I wished to heaven the note had had 
some ciphers attached to its unit, for it seemed 
as if they might have gladdened his heart at 
that moment. It was not the minister but the 
man I pitied ; he had been accustomed to the 


| 
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most refined of all life's enjoyments: the idol 
of a nation at one time; the boon friend of 
royalty; the chief officer of the state; one 
whee efforts in the cause of liberty and whose 
eloquence can never be forgotten, and were as 
honourable to himself as beneficial to his coun- 
try ; yet he was then old, and | fear me poor.— 
hat more would you? 

Had Lord Erskine long left the bar then ? 

No, not so very long; yet it is curious 
enough, that it was not until after he had re- 
tired, that the late Lord Gifford appeared at it, 
so rapid was the rise of him who had attained 
the woolsack before he died. 

He must have been a man of very extraor- 
dinary abilities, Ashley. 

Lord Gifford’s powers were more solid than 
shining ; and, great as were the ditliculties that 
surrounded him im commencing his professional 
career, he brought courage to their encounter ; 
and by industry, zeal, and perseverance, soon 
overcame them. He was brought up in a so- 
licitor’s office in Devonshire, (they are all so- 
licitors now, as shop-boys are pupils ; actors, 
esquires ; field-preachers, reverends ; and Swiss, 
gentlemen ;) bat the hopes he had entertained 
of being admitted a partner in the concern at 
the expiration of his time having been trus- 
trated, mm the bitterness of disappointment he 
abandoned the town wherein he had lung re- 
sided, and determined to try his fortune in 
London. The aid afforded him by his family 
was, as | have understood, conformable to their 
circumstances, rather than costly ; but he had 
industry and an enduring spirit; and, after the 
usual formalities, he commenced as a special 
pleader, without acquaintance or patronage ; 
but by professional skull, natural acuteness, and 
unfailing accuracy, he acquired no inconsidera- 
ble practice, which, however, promised no 
thing of that great success he was shortly to 
acquire. That was owing entirely to a species 
of accident. 

Did he write a speech on the Regency ques- 
tion, as Leach? or did he contrive to extricate 
a lady's carriage from the crowd, like 
set up a newspaper, like Stoddart? had he 
high connexions, as Jervis ? or was he a stew- 
ard to a duke, as Raine? did he talk Lan 
cashire, like Bell? or lrish, as Nolan ? 

Not so fast, | beg of you ; there was nothing 
of the kind in Gifford’s case: only an opportu- 
nity, as fortunately as unexpectedly, occurred 
which to most young legal men would have 
rather offered despair than hope; but he was 
resolved to grasp it boldly, and he did so. 

What was it? 

There had been for several years a question 
of property law under the consideration of 
Preston, the great conveyancer, (the former 
member for Ashburton,) filled with so many 
abstruse points, and, altogether so difficult, 
that although aided by Hodgson, no dwarf 
either, (his high forehead, light blue eye, me- 
lodious tones, and lame leg, always made me 
remember Lord Byron,) they could scarcely 
make any thing of it. It wasa question under 
a will, wherein almost all the varieties of te- 
nure were involved ;—but the chief interests 
of the claimants resolved themselves into two, 
one that of a numerous family of brothers and 
sisters; the other, some then remoter connex- 
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ion of the testator. Equity, and the moral 
conviction of the intention of him who had 
made the will, was in favour of the brothers 
and sisters ; but it was necessary to recur to 
the Court of Chancery to decree a division ; 
and thence it was sent to the King’s Bench in 
the shape of what is termed a case. Preston 
was to argue what was deemed the more un- 
portant question ; while the other, after the 


| 


law-list had been consulted, was sent to Gif- | 


ford, for no other reason than that, like the 


solicitor in the cause, in sooth he was a West | 


countryman. It seemed to Preston a /egiti- 
mate child that he had long nursed and reared ; 
but to Gifford it came in a fer different char- 
acter. While Preston pocketed his splendid 
fee, Gifford numbered his ones ; and, when he 
regarded the tag-end of his brief, and beheld a 
list of the hundred and more abstruse ques- 
tions, to which the case by legal abridgment 
had been reduced, he absolutely turned pale ; 
but, screwing his courage to the sticking- 
place, he undertook it, brief as was the period 
allowed him for preparation; while Preston 
could recount all the beauties of its difficulties 
with the raptare of a thoroughbred flaw-finding 
conveyancer. The day arrived, 


“ The lawyers are met, 
The judges all ranged (a terrible show).” 


Hanging was nothing to it ; but hanging brings 
fame, and so thought Gifford. Preston (you 
remember his attenuated and death-like face) 
rose to open; his eye glistened with joy ; his 
lisp was even softer and sweeter than usual ; 
and, while his self-approving glance was cast 
around him, he stated, “ that notwithstanding 
his life had been devoted to the peculiar study 
of the law of property, yet the present case had 
almost put his learning and practice to the test ; 
and he only hoped that he might be able to 
render it even enfel/igtble to their lordships ; 
(a pretty modest hint that! Garrow’s wicked 
smile, as he said it, was worth a Jew’s eye ;) 
but,’ he added, “if he viewed, with some 
anxiety, the peculiar difficulties of the ques- 
tion, his adversary (however respectable he 
might be in other branches of his profession) 
peculiarly excited his commiseration; and, 
although advocating diverse interests, he as- 
sured the learned gentleman, he would render 
hin such assistance as he might claim to com- 
prehend the one and direct the other argu- 
ment.” 

What did Gifford say to that ? 

He wascalm. His features neither express- 
ed pride nor mortification ; he listened in si- 
ence to the pitying and condescending terms 
of his antagonist, and, without observation or 
remark. The day passed in hearing the argu- 
ment of Preston, and indeed it was a splendid 
exposition. When he concluded, Gifford was 
asked when he would be ready to answer. He 
modestly replied that he had already given the 
case the best attention in his humble power, 
and was ready. A few days after he rose : his 
speech was simple, clear, and concise ; all the 
points raised by Preston were powerfully and 
learnedly met, and answered, before he com- 
menced his own construction and the law 
in his mind applicable to the case. It was 
then that, as he went on, admiration increased 
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It was such a display as perhaps had never be- 
fore been witnessed ; the bench applied to him 
for information (for it is not to be expected 
that even the judges, with the general legal 
learning required of them, should be masters 
of such a subject) ; his elucidations were sin- 
gularly erudite ; and, when he finished, a mur- 
mur of approbation circulated throughout the 
court ; and Lord Ellenborough deviated so far 
from ordinary observances, as to pronounce an 
eulogium as elegant and honorable, as merited. 
From that hour, Gifford’s fortune and fame 
were assured. 

Did Preston say nothing ? 

He begged for time, and it was granted. A 
week was given ; and at the expiration of it he 
prefaced iis observations by saying, “ M 
Lords, for three days and three nights I have 
not closed my eyes ;" and no one could refuse 
him belief; he was careworn and humbled ; 
and peccavi was written in forcible characters 
on his countenance. Instead of a tyro he had 
found a master 

I never heard the anecdote before. 

Sir. the case was entitled “‘ Mogg and Mogg,” 
a vulgar amputated name for so great a con- 
cern. From that moment, as I said, his repu- 
tation was confirmed, and he rose rapidly. In 
less than seven years afterwards, he was the 
presiding judge of the highest tribunal of the 
realm ; a peer of England; and showed him- 
self there as well acquainted with the law of 
Scotland as with that of his own country. 

I do not think he cut any great figure in the 
Queen's business. 

No, it was not suited to him; its details were 
foreign to his habits. As for Copley, his col- 
league, never was a man less adapted for such 
a disgusting process. A perfect gentleman in 
mind and manners, he entered upon the per- 
formance of his duty, with zeal no doubt ; but 
his taste and principles must have revolted at 
the odiousness of its nature. It was making a 
hangman of a high sheriff. Brougham made 
a better thing of it. As for the Common Ser. 
jeant, it was to him merely an affair a few de- 
grees more dirty than the dirtiest concern of 
the Old Bailey. 

Was not Lord Gifford destined for the seals 

It has been always supposed so. He would 
have made an excellent judge; perhaps he 
would not have troubled the cabinet much, or 
meddled greatly with politics ; no great harm 
either perhaps; for he knew his forte lay not 
that way 

They did not like him in the Common Pleas, 
as | have heard. 

Perhaps not ; the serjeants had got the up- 
per hand there ; but he brought them fo their 
level. ‘“ Such is not the practice in this court, 
my Lord,” pertly observed Brother Lawes 
6 Really ! ’ was the sarcastic reply. “It has 
never been so, I assure your Lordship,” repeat. 
ed the Serjeant more warmly. “ Then it shal! 
be,” coolly answered Lord Gifford; and the 
affair was settled at once, as quietly as by the 
“Hold yonr tongue, Sir; or I shall commit 
you,” of Lord Ellenborough, when a gallant 
and renowned admiral, Sir Sidney, after giving 
evidence, interrupted the court in wishing to 
indulge in a little quarter-deck logic. It was 
the only broadside that ever silenced Atm. A 
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row! of the Emperor Paul himself could not 
ave had a more instantaneous effect. 

The Emperor Paul ? 

Yes, Stratford the master; I thought every 
one knew him by histitle. Old Lord Thurlow, 
in one of his fits of hatred against all mankind, 
inflicted him upon the profession ; for no other 
reason, that I could ever find out, except that, 
next to his lordship, he was the very worst- 
tempered man in it; yet the Chancellor made 
it up afterwards in some degree by appointing 
as a master the late Mr. Stanley, who was in 
all respects the reverse of his arbitrary col- 
league. On the death of the former, some 
poor devil of a clerk, who had suffered by the 
latter, wrote 
“Oh dear! Mr. Death, it was very unmanly, 
To leave Emperor Paul and take poor Master 

Stanley"— 


a sentiment which, I doubt not, was entertain- 
ed by all who were acquainted with the two. 

I suppose the Vice-Chancellor will succeed 
poor Lord Gifford at the Rolls? 

Just as much chance of it as Brougham of a 
silk gown. Why, Sir, he is in more “ maa- 


vaise odeur™ than ever Dick Plowden himself 


was. No! he may take his fill at Naples; for 
I see, by the papers, he is on a visit to the Laz- 
zaroni: figuring at San Carlos, or sauntering 
along the Chiaja. Whata treat to see him eat- 
ing his raviola under the gallery of the Citta 
di Parigi; contemplating at the same time the 
fiery head of Vesuvius, some degrees less crim- 
son than his own ; or eating shell-fish with the 
Signore of Santa Lucia! He is a perfect 
rake. The very wards of his court are not 
safe with such an irreclannable fellow. There 


is as little hope of reform in him as there is of 





a dinner-party at Eldon’s; of old the 
eursitor’s paying his creditors; of an oath from 
the Lord Chief Justice, or the want of one from 
B ; the resignation of the bench by Baron 
Graham, or a grand jury charge to the purpose 
from Lord Norbury. ‘The Chancellor must ab- 
solutely take him tn hand. 

Talking of the Barons of the Exchequer, 
what was that Jekyll said of them ? 





That was in the time of the late Lord Chief 


Baron Richards, whom he characterized both 
as “a lawyer and a gentleman;” Baron Gra- 
ham, as “ a gentleman but no lawyer ;"" Wood, 
as “a lawyer and no gentleman;” and Gar- 
row, as “ neither gentleman nor lawyer.” In- 
deed Jeky!! had a peculiar taste for making that 
lazy court his butt; for when old Hotham re- 
tired, he used to call Sir Archibald Macdonald 
{whose taste for rappee you know) “ snuff- 
box: Baron Thomson, “ band-boxr;” for he 
was as neat as a Sunday-milliner ; and Gra- 
ham “ chatter-bor;’ They were all three, 
however, excellent men; and it was perfectly 
a pattern-court for courtesy from the bench 

I should have rather chosen the Irish Chan- 
eery, for they have Manners there 

Or, what do you think of their Common 
Pleas Court, where they have More ? 

Was not the late Lord Ellenborough impe- 
rative in his tribunal ? 

No; I think not. It is true that a high per- 
sonage declared that “he should be sorry to 
be tried by him ;” but that had reference to 








his parliamentary conduct. You remember ins 
“false as hell; but he was more polite on 
another occasion, when, apologizing for his 
warmth in addressing the House, he expressed 
“the hope that he might be pardoned, as he 
was led away on that occasion by the idea he 
was still in the exercise of those duties he had 
so frequently to perform, of condenming crimi 
nals in another place.” He was, however, a 
great lawyer ; but with the decline of life his 
irritability increased. It was more constit:- 
tional than otherwise. It is said that during 
his last illness he presented an affecting pic- 
ture to his friends ; for, at times, his powerful 
and comprehensive mind was wholly unstrung, 
and childishness came upon him; but at inter 
vals it would revive in all its former vigour. 
and thus his faculties had their ebb and flow 
until he died. Some assert that he never re- 
covered Hone’s trial. 

Was he not an admirable orator ? 

It is said he was so at the bar, and that the 
tones of his voice were as melodious as dis- 
tinct; but after he ascended the bench his 
speech became thick; although his manner 
was eminently suited to his station. 

God bless me! how time has slipped away 
Ashley. We must not forget our engagement 
for a sail on the lake with It is already 
past the hour. 

| am at your service. We must contrive ta 
get him to dine with us to-morrow, Morris; 
and see what he can furnish in the way of con- 
versation. Come, | am ready. 





From the Irish Farmers’ Journal 


“INTERESTING NARRATIVE, BY THE 
ABBE MORELLET.” 


Deak Six,—The celebrated and respectable 
Abbe Morellet, who is now in his S8th year 
and who is considered as the father of the 
French Literati, gave Miss Edgeworth, when 
we were at Paris, in 1802, the inclosed narra 
tive, written by him. 

It contains a lively picture of friendship and 
courage in an individual, and a just tribute to 
the force of religion upon the human mind 
When the people of Paris proclaimed Atheism 
they lost all sense of morality, and thirsted like 
savages for human blood. The few who re- 
mained faithful to the religion of their country, 
met death with fortitude and resignation. 

I send you a translation of Monsieur Morel 
let's narrative, to keep alive in the minds of 
your readers a continua! abhorrence of the 
crimes which result from popular phrensy, 
when the obligations of law and religion have 
been thrown off by the great mass of the 
people. R. L. E. 


Edgeworthstown, January 10, 1814. 


To preserve the recollection of traits, which 
are an honour to mankind, and which happened 
in the most calamitous, and | may say ferocious 
times, I have collected the following facts, 
which took place at Paris, in the beginning of 
September, 1792. 
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Towards the end of August, 1792, M. l' Abbe 
G. formerly Grande Vicaire de B. was at Paris, 
suffering with those unfortunate priests who | 
would not take the oath of the civil constitution 
of the clergy, who were proscribed under the 
unjust appellation of refractory priests, that | 
is, rebellious to the law; though they had vio- 
lated no law, since in refusing to take the oath, 
they had only made use of the liberty of religi- 
jus opinion established by the constitution it- 
self. In thus sacrificing their fortunes to their 
religion, they made themselves respectable, 
even to those who consider religion a prejudice. 

After the 10th of August, the Commune Pro- 

jsoure, composed at first only of deputies from 
twenty-two or twenty-three sections of Paris, 
aving got possession of all the power in the 
capital, and having taken from the ancient mu- 
nicipality its private authority, conceived, in 
their assemblies held without form or rule, the 
atrocious designs which they afterwards ex- 
ecuted, and which Carra, Marat, Robespierre, 
Osselin, &c. boldly avowed in the Commune, 
in the Society 
bune of the x 





ational Convention 


One of the first most powerful means taken 
by this new Commune, for the execution of 
their plans, was the establishment of the Domi- 
ciliary, and nocturnal visits, under the pretence 
of collecting arms for the troops going to the | 
frontiers, and as they said, to discover ill inten- 
tioned persons; but their real design was to 
pursue those who had defended the law on the 
10th of August. They proscribed Ministers, 
the unsworn clergy, and in short all those 
whom they called enemies to the revolution, to 
which they said they must still sacrifice many 
victims. 

By the order of this Commune the gates of 
Paris were shut with unexampled severity, 
the villages and municipalities for many miles | 
distant, were commanded to stop and to send | 
back all those who had escaped, which order was 
executed with the greatest rigour. Those who | 
resisted this persecution, by concealment, were 
seized in the space of some nights, and im- 
prisoned in the Abbaye, the Conciergerie la 
force, the Bicetre, the Salpetriere, the St. Pe- 
lagie, and these prisons not being sufficient, 
the ecclesiastics, to the number of 300, were 
shut up in the church Des Carmes in the Semi- 
naire de St. Finnin, in the Mayoralty, &c. 

M.1! Abbe G. remained till the end of August, | 
without having been discovered, though per- 
haps he was pursued with more eagerness than 
the others, because of his intimacy with many 
people of rank, bishops and ecclesiastics, re- 
maining at Paris. At last, however, he was 
found in the middle of the night, in an empty 
room of a house he had taken from an absent 
friend, and was taken to his section, and from 
thence to the Mayoralty, formerly the Hotel of 
the first President. 

When he was brought before a sort of tri- 
bunal which served to distribute the prisoners 
among their different prisons; he asked, how, 
inder a government which professed to have 
established liberty, a citizen domiciliated in his | 
own house, could be arrested, without having | 
been denunciated, without a mandate, without | 
an order. They answered—* dre not you a | 





of Jacobins, and even in the tri- | 
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priest ?’—* Ves,” said he—“ Well,” replied 
they, “ we will detain you.” 

On the night of his sentence, he was con- 
ducted into a garret, in the Mayoralty, now 
converted into a prison, where there were six- 
ty others, most of whom were ecclesiastics, the 
rest loyalists, citizens of Paris, literary people, 
distributors of Newspapers, &c. 

Here the scene of action opened for a young 
man who displayed great courage and presence 
of mind, and all the heroism of gratitude and 
friendship. 

M.!’Abbe G. had done some service to this 
young man, whose name was Dreux ; he had 
given him some assistance in his education, 


| and had obtained for him a place in one of the 


offices of the municipality. 

Dreux had assisted the Abbe G. to conceal 
himself. He had lodged some days with him, 
when he showed him the most constant atten- 
tion. After the Abbe G.'s imprisonment, his 
most earnest wish was that Dreux should be 
acquainted with his misfortune. Dreux’s 
thoughts were bent on finding some means to 
restore to him his liberty. 

The design of the massacre of the prisoners 


| had been for some weeks publicly announced 


The people were possessed with the greatest 
indignation against what were called the de- 
lays of justice, which were said to be connect- 
ed with the designs of the aristocracy. Crimi- 
nals, and those who were accused of contriving 
a counter revolution, were mentioned as the 
objects of their fury ; but it was easy to see that 
when once the people should break into the pri- 
sons, the nobility, the ex-ministers, the priests, 
the aristocrats, and even the moderate demo- 
crats and constitutionalists, would not escape, 


| even though the robbers and murderers, their 


avowed objects, might be spared. 

Dreux, though he had great strength of mind, 
was but of small stature, and very robust—Af- 
ter having paid the Abbe G. the first attentione 
he required, he turned all his thoughts, to dis- 
cover the means by which he could snatch his 
friend from the danger with which the prison- 
ers were menaced. 

This undertaking required that he should 
solicit all those in power; hig employment in 
his office did not allow him sufficient time ; he 
therefore told the principal clerk, that it would 
be impossible for some days to be as assiduous 


| as usual, and begged that he would not object 


to his being absent some times, that he might 
be of some assistance to a friend and a benefac- 
tor. The clerk, of course, was but little touch- 
ed by this reason; he answered drily that 
Dreux’s first duty was to attend to the busi- 
ness of his office, that he would allow him no 
indulgence, and that he would give his place 
to another, if the business was interrupted 
“ But if I was sick,” said the young man, “ you 
would not take away my place ; would not you 
find some means of doing without me for a few 
days ; I beg you to do that which you would do 
if that was the case.” The clerk was still inex- 
orable-—‘ Then Sir,” said Dreux,“ you may 
give my place to some other, for to preserve it 
I well never do any thing unfriendly or un- 
grateful." The clerk had the cruelty to take 
him at his word, and he was soon without home, 
without employment, but with the power of 
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assisting his benefactor; a wonderful sacrifice, | 


when one considers, that at the moment when 
Dreux made it, he had no certainty of success 
in this rash enterprise. 

His first step was to inform the Abbe’s 
friends of his danger, particularly Madame 


Asseline, sister to the Bishop of Bologne, who | 
| tion the evening before 


immediately tried to obtain his liberty from 
the reigning power, Petion, Tanchet, Manuel, 
&c. and from that commune exercising a power 
eo much more despotic, than that with which 
they had so long reproached the police of Paris, 
indeed more tyrannical than that of Tiberius 
or Nero. 

All this time the Abbe G. and his compa- 
nions felt al! the misery of the place in which 
they were confined, most of them slept on 
straw, and were i/] fed, not having the means 
of paying for better food 

Amongst the prisoners, the ecclesiastics, 


who formed their greatest number, kept at one | 


end of the gurret, which served as their pri- 
gon, and united by the same profession and 
the same opinions, persuaded that they suffer- 
ed in a good cause, they showed much courage 
and resignation. One of the orisoners was 
Chanois, a man of letters, editor of some pe- 


riodical works, amongst others the Moderator, | 


a paper looked upon as anti-revolutionary, 
though it was moderate, but moderation even 
was criminal in the eyes of those men, who 


pretended to establish all kind of liberty, and | 


who knew no bounds to their tyranny of the 
press. 

Chanois was very melancholy; after some 
days the Abbe G. entered into conversation 
with him. Chanois bad observed with some 
surprise, the calimness and tranquillity of the 
priests, which was so strongly in contrast with 
the appearance of the other prisoners. He 
eommunicated this remark to the Abbe G. 
who said that this was the natural effect of 
religion, which was even a greater consolation 
than philosophy. Chanois assured him that 
he was not one of those philosophers who 
would destroy the foundation of all morality, 
and all hope of happiness hereafter, by disbe- 
lief in the existence of a Supreme Being, an 
avenger of crimes, and a remunerator of vir- 
tue. The Abbe G. undertook to prove to him 
that this was not enough, that men wanted a 
revealed religion to determine the ideas sug- 
gested by reason, and to give more consistenc 
to the moral system, by uniting morals wit 
religion. In short, that this was the only doc- 
trine which could support men under great 
calamities, and by which they could be taught 
to look forward to death without horror. is 
explanation, and these reasons so satisfied Cha- 
nois, that he remained consoled and calm till 
the last moment. 

The prisoners continued in profound igno- 
rance of 
tember. That night the Abbe G. and those 
who had been in the same room with him, 
were carried to the Abbaye St. Germain; 
about thirty other prisoners were left till the 
next day. 

The circumstance of the removal of the pri- 
soners, from the Mayoralty to the Abbaye, the 
day before the massacre, and even on the very 
day on which it began, is very remarkable, as 
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an incontestable proof that those in power must 
not only have formed, but reflected on the de 
sign of permitting the people to massacre al! 
those who had been arrested. The murders 
were to begin on Snunday—and as they dared 
net stain the Mayoralty with their crimes, 
the victims were sent to the place of execu 
The thirty who had 
remained in the Mayoralty were taken only a 
few hours before the massacre began. The Mar- 
sellois who conducted them, knew what was 
to happen to them that night—they inforined 
the prisoners of the fate that awaited them 
and showed them to the people as already de- 
voted. In short they brought them to an im- 
mediate death, for the people having already 
surrounded the Abbaye, they were murdered 
as they descended froin the carriages in which 
they had been brought, before they entered 
the prison, with the exception of one man, the 
Abbe Sicard, that benefactor of mankind, the 
celebrated institutor of the school for the deaf 
and dumb; he was hid in the coach by four 
others who were dead; the murderers did not 
perceive him, and he was saved by a miracle, 
and by the courage of a clockmaker of the 
name of Mouet. 

The Abbe G.’s friends did not forget his 
danger; but though the design of the massacre 
of the prisoners was known nearly a month 
beforehand, it was scarcely possible to believe 
that it could be executed with such celerity— 
besides, in the agitated state of Paris, there 


| was great difficulty in obtaining audience of 


any public man; so that notwithstanding all! 


| their efforts, Sunday morning arrived before 





their last destination till the Ist Sep- | 


either Dreux or Madaine Asseline could do 
any thing. At this moment the situation of 
the prisoners became most critical. 

Dreux having seen the Abbe G. at the May- 
oralty on Saturday, returned there on Sunday, 
and not finding him there, hastened to the Ab 
baye, where he succeeded in learning in what 
room he was confined ; from thence he went 
to Madame Asseline, and described the Abbe 
G.’s danger as so urgent, that she immediately 
went to Tanchet, whom she already solicited 
in vain, but who had appeared favourable to 
the Abbe G. with whom he had been Grand 
Vicaire de Bourges. 

As she passed the post, the pontneu/, the 
alarm gun sounded, and the people crowded 
together ; she was terrified, and turned back ; 
this, perhaps, was a fortunate accident for her 
friend, for we have since heard, that she would 
not have found the Abbe Tanchet, and this first 
step a failed, they probably would have 
given up all hope of ever finding him, and that 
scheme would have failed, which, after many 
difficulties, they accomplished. Madam Asse- 
line set on a new scent, about two o'clock, for 
the Abbe Tanchet, rue de Chabanois. She 
found him, renewed her solicitations, conjured 
him by every thing that could touch him ; but 


' he alone could do nothing, mpeg 3 at the 


resent critical moment. An order from M 

anuel was the only thing which could pro- 
cure the release of the Abbe G. But how was 
Manuel to be found in the general commotion 
of Paris. There was no time to be lost—not 
withstanding the difficulties and the improba- 
bility of success, Dreux and Madame Assoline 
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were setting out to look for him, when from 
the Abbe ‘Tanchet’s window, they saw him at 


dinner, in the opposite house (a good time for | 


the magistrate of the people to take his ease) 
Madame Asseline begged the Abbe Tanchet 
to send for him; he did; Manuel resisted for 
a long time their pressing intreaties; at last, 
taking a pen, he wrote a note in nearly these 
words : 

“‘ Concierge de l'Abbaye, 

“ Release your prisoner, called Abbe G. who 
has not taken the oath, but who was not obliged 
to do so, as he had no public employment. This 
must be executed by the Commissary of the 
Section des Cordeliers. 

“ P. Manvet.” 

Madame Asseline thought that as Manuel 
gave her this paper, he appeared as if he ima- 
gined it would be of no service—that there 
would neither be time nor opportunity to make 
use of it, and that he looked with pity and con- 
tempt on the confidence she put in it. This, 
however, neither discouraged her nor Dreux, 
to whom she brought the order. He ran in all 
haste to the Section des Cordeliers, (the Abbe 
G.’s section.) that the Commissary might exe- 
cute it. The Committee of the section was 
assembled when he arrived ; they made a thou- 
sand difficulties, they examined the order mi- 


nutely, said that the Abbe G. was suspected of 


aristocracy, that he had not mounted guard in 
person. The young man insisted, explained 
to them the value of the order, and at last 
succeeded in getting the order executed, and 
obliged some of the members to sign it, which 
they did, maliciously inserting in the paper 
that the Abbe G. had not mounted guard—this 
was enough to make the order useless. But 
after all these difficulties had been surmounted 
—it was necessary for him to find a Commis- 
sary of the Abbaye: not one of these zealous 
loyalists would endanger their own safety ; 
they were now reduced to fear the ferocious 


animal (the people) whom they had unchained. | 


Dreux at last determined to take the order, 
and to attempt to execute it by himself. It 
was then between four and five in the after- 
noon ; the massacre had already begun in the 
Abbaye ; but these circumstances, so discou- 
raging to any other, could not shake his resolu- 
tion; he determined to pursue his courageous 
enterprise. 

As he approached the Abbay: 
nuel, who had come thither ost: ily to try 
to calm the people, perhaps without any desire, 
and certainly without any 
Dreux joined him, and told fusal 
of the Commissaries of the Section of th 
Cordeliers, and entreated win 
own order. Manuel refused, 
came there only on public affairs ; 
harangue the populace; his voice was weak, 
and the words expired on his lips. Dreux, to 
gain his good will, became his interpreter, re- 
peated word for word what he said, in a strong 
clear voice ; at last the following words escaped 
either from the interpreter or the orator, that 
only rillains could commit such outrages, and 
trample under their feet all laws 

At the word ril/lam, which should not have 
been rashly uttered before such an andience 
loud murmurings arose, the cry of aristocracy 
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| arose, and the mob menaced both the orator 
and his interpreter. Dreux pulled the magis- 
trate by the sleeve, showed him his danger, 
made him take off his searf, forced him through 
the crowd, and returned with him in a hackney 
coach, to the Hotel de Ville—where Dreux 
hoped to find some Commissary who would 
supply the place of those who had already re- 
fused him. 

Manuel told the members of the commune 
of his escape, which he said he owed entirely 
to the young citizen whom they now beheld, 
(great applause )—One of the members made a 
vote of thanks to the protector of Manuel, and 
begged that his name might be inscribed im the 
registers of the commune. Dreux thanked 
them, said that he had only done his duty, and 
refused to tell his name. All the reward asked 
for the service he had done to the magistrate 
of the people, was, that they should give him 
a Commissary to execute his order; but he 
here experienced the same refusal which he 
had met with at the Cordeliers; he found him- 
self again reduced to execute the order himself. 

He could not get to the Abbaye, or execute 
yurageous design, without some assist- 
ance: he wanted arms. He was so fortunate 
as to find, just near him, a young man, a friend 
of his, who agreed to join him. They went 
to the Abbe G where he found a fusil 
andasabre. They set off for the Abbaye, and 
piercing the crowd till they reached the door 
of the lower hall, in which that very morning 
| the jailer had told him the Abbe G. was con- 
fined; the approaches to this were not yet 
crowded by the mob, as the people did not 
know that there were any prisoners there. 

Dreux then showed the jailer the order. 
The jailer observed that it was addressed to 
the concierge, (the keeper.) that he was only a 
subaltern, and had no power, and that besides, 
the prisoner's freedom could only be granted 
by a Commissary of the section. Dreux op- 
posed this, by all the reasons he could think 
of. He said that nobody would know, that he 
promised to give him the order as soon as he 
should have executed it. Dreux made hima 
present of fifty livres, and promised him two 
hundred more if he released his prisoner. This 
softened the jailer; he still, however, made no 
positive promise; this showed Dreux the ne- 
cessity of not letting go his hold. 

{ himself at the door, and under 
as a sentinel, he pre- 
od, observing, 
lowed to stay there, 
increase to twenty ora 
nt this. he determined to 
voice, to eve that came 
ssage behind the Chureh, 
oh here’ —and to those who 
he added, “ do you want 
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woes thre 


to force the guard 
Dreux was in despair at not finding his friend 
in the hall, where he had seen him that morn- 
ing ; he could no ‘lieve that he was not there. 
He took a torch to search the hall himself, 
ealled him again, looked im every corner, ex- 
| amined every face, and now showed too much 
his agitation, at not finding this prisoner, about 
whom, till then, he had appeared not to know 
| any thine 
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He now saw all his efforts vain, all his hopes 
vanish—Did he still live, or had he been in 
one of the halls where the assassins had already 
been? He at last however discovered the little 
window, either himself or from some sign from 
the prisoners, who had often seen him at la 
Maine, where he visited the Abbe G. and per- 
ceived his good intentions ; however it was, he 


understood that the Abbe G. had got out of 


that window, and instantly began to think how 
he could find him. 

The good young man says, that during this 
visit, he felt the greatest compassion and respect 
for all these ecclesiastics, many of whom were 
very old, most of them on their knees, pray- 
ing, calmly expecting the stroke of death, 
withous one complaint, or shedding one tear. 
In the midst of them the Cure of *¢. Jean en- 
gr ave octogenaire, with grey hairs, who had 

een a curate for forty years, having fulfilled 
this long career with all the civil virtues of a 
man in public life, at.d the religious virtues of 
a good pastor, and now giving to his compa- 
nions the only arms which they opposed to the 
fire of the assassins 

He was particularly struck with a very ex- 
traordinary circumstance—that not one of these 
men answered after such repeated calls, when 
they knew that he was not there. Though this 
was such an easy and natural means of escap- 
ing their danger, and without hurting the 
Abbe G.—for his absence prevented his mak- 
ing any use of the assistance they offered to 
him. There was something grand and touch- 
ing in this universal silence. The Abbe G. in 
his recital of this circumstance, adds, that he 
flattered himself, that if he had been in the 
hall at that moment, that he should not have 
answered. 

To return to Drenx—The interest he had 
showed to find the Abbe G. at last made them 
suspect him. Some of the assassins who were 
near him, communicated their suspicions to 
others—Dreux did not waste any time in dis- 
puting with them, but with an astonishing 


presence of mind, he violently seized one of 


these priests by the arm, and dragged him to 
the door, with a most brutal and menacing air 

The unfortunate priest, having often seen 
him at la Maine, naturally thought that not 
finding the Abbe G. he was going to save his 
life, and affectionately pressed his hand ;— 
Dreux perceived the poor man’s mistake, and 
felt extremely grieved, but he resolved to save 
his friend and benefactor He let go the hand 
of the priest, and mingled in the c: 


people, forseeing, but without the power of 


reventing it, that this unfortunate man would 
7 one of the first victims. At this moment 
the massacre of the priests in the hall began- 


Dreux immediately set out to find some w y f 


retting into the little court; he was followed 
by his companion whom we f 

ed. They came to a little street which wa 

terminated by a wall, which formed one of the 
sides of the little court—a heap of earth and 
stones against this wall facilitated their get- 
ting upon the wall By the bright light of the 


rmerly mention- 


moon, Dreux distinctly saw eight or ten pri 
soners, amongst whom he svon distinguished 
the Abbe G.’s tall figure. 
ment perceived a man beside him, who had 


Dreux at this mo- 





owd ¢ f the | 
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got on the heap of rubbish, and was also look- 
ing over the wall into the little court ; he was 
armed with a musket, which he was just going 
to fire on the people in the little court ; Dreux 
made a sudden motion apparently from awk- 
wardness, and struck the musket from the 
man's hand; he then made a thousand apolo- 
gies, and got down with him, to look for the 
door of the court, but he had the address soon 
to separate from him. 

He returned to his friend, and his observa- 
tions having perfectly satisfied him, he went 
to the door of the court—-where he would have 
remained quiet if he could, but they gathered 
together in this place, and very soon the as- 
sassins came, and the jailer not being with 
them, they were proceeding to break open the 
door of the little court, when Dreux com- 
manded, and obtained silence. He then pro- 
duced, and repeated the order from Manuel, 
to the assassins; amongst the people were 
many who had promised to deliver the pri- 
soner. They burst open the door, and called 
out with loud voices, “* Etienne G.! Abbe G.'" 

The Abbe seeing their bayonets and drawn 
swords, thought he was going to certain death, 
and was sure that he was distinguished from 
his companions only to be treated with more 
cruelty. He had not then heard Dreux’'s voice 
—imagine his surprise on seing Dreux and his 
friend, at the head of the mob, enter the court 
—Dreux seized him by the arm, and with the 
assistance of his friend, forced a passage for 
him through the crowd, and reached the little 
lane which was formerly mentioned. 

At one end of this lane, there was a door 
which opened into the church of the Abbaye 
In this church an assembly of the Municipality 
of the section had just been held—it was one 
o'clock—the meeting had broken up—the mem 
bers had all left the church—The Swiss por 
ter had just shut and locked all the doors ex- 
cept that leading from the lane by which 
Dreux, his friend, and the Abbe G. were en- 
tering the church—They entered it, but how 
were they to get out? To return by the door 
at which they had entered, could only lead 
them back through the lane to the court, where, 
at this moment, the mob were massacreing 
their companions. They had no doubt that 
the assassins would soon follow, to search the 
church, to pursue and murder those who might 
take refuge there, as actually happened a tew 


moments afterwards. With great difficulty, 
| by repeated entreaties and vehement threats, 
Dreux at obliged the porter to open the 
great rot the church, and then the outer 
iron gat nstaatly rushing forward with his 

| friend, carrying the Abbe G. between them, 
out as loud as they could—* come 


} erying 


through here, come this w ay —this way—my 


friends—long life to the nation—vive la na- 
tion They happily foreed their way through 


another crowd of the people, who had assem 
bled at the great door of the church. They 
got sale ly to the street of St. Marguerite, 
where there was no mob, and from whence 
they could easily go to their own homes 

We should not omit to mention, that in thus 


} saving his friend, Dreux had an opportunity of 


doing another good action—A poor priest who 
had taken refuge, as they had done, in the 
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church, not knowing how to get out, had hid | 
himself behind the door, and when he saw 
Dreux and his companions come in, he took 
them for assassins, and trembled from head to 
foot. This unfortunate priest had no hat on, 
and was in his ecclesiastical dress, a circum- | 
stance which much increased the danger both 
for himself, and for all who might attempt to 
save him. He and a poor curate had been 
arrested about fifteen miles from Paris, by the 
federalists, at a nobleman’s country house, 
where he had been paying a visit; for this 
crime he had been committed the preceding 
day to the prison of the Abbaye. 

Dreux’s triend gave the curate his hat, and 
hiding and hustling him as well as they could 
between them, they got himthrough the crowd, 
under favour of the darkness and confusion 
As he had been thrown into prison the moment 
he had been brought to Paris, he had no lodg- | 
ing, no place to go to in tile town. It was not 
safe to take him to any inn. At last, however, 
he recollected that he had an acquaintance 
who lived in a convent, in a remote part of the | 
city ; with this friend he was at last lodged in 
pertec t safety 

As to the Abbe G., after escaping i*om so 
many dangers, the most delightful feeling to | 
him, was not the mere sense of personal es- 
cape, but the certainty of having a friend so 
strongly attached to him—a friend cayable of | 
such venerous, persevering heroisin 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE LAST TREE OF THE FOREST 


Wuisrer, thou Tree, thou lonely Tree, 
One, where a thousand stood ! 

Well might proud tales be told by thee, 
Last of the solemn Wood! 


Dwells there no voice amidst thy boughs, 
With leaves yet darkly green ’ 

Stillness is round, and noontide glows— 
Tell us what thou hast seen 


«“ T have seen the forest-shadows lie 


Where now men reap the corn ; 
I have seen the kingly chase rush by, 





Through the deep glades at morn 


“ With the glance of many a gallant spear, 
And the wave of many a plume, 

And the bounding of a hundred deer 
It hath lit the woodland’'s gloom 


« | have seen the knight and his train ride past 
With his banner borne on high ; 

O'er all my leaves there was brightness cast 
From his gleamy panoply 


“ The pilgrim at my feet hath laid 
His palm-branch ‘midst the flowers, 
And told his beads, and meekly pray’d, 
Kneeling at Vesper-hours 


“ And the merry men of wild and glen, 
In the green array they wore, 

Have feasted here with the red wine's cheer, 
And the hunter's songs of yore 
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“ And the minstrel, resting in my shade, 
Hath made the forest ring 

With the lordly tales of the high Crusade, 
Once loved by chief and king. 


“ But now the noble forms are gone, 
That walk'd the earth of old ; 

The soft wind hath a mournful tone, 
The sunny light looks cold. 


“ There is no glory left us now 
Like the glory with the dead :— 

I would that where they slumber low, 
My latest leaves were shed !"- 


Oh! thou dark Tree, thou lonely Tree, 
That mournest for the Past! 

A peasant’s home in thy shade I see, 
Embower'd from every blast 


A lovely and a mirthful sound 
Of laughter meets mine ear: 

For the poor man’s children sport around 
On the turf, with nought to fear 


And roses lend that cabin’s wall 
A happy summer-glow; 

And the open door stands free to all, 
For it recks not of a foe 


And the village-bells are on the breeze 
That stirs thy leaf, dark Tree !— 
How can | mourn, amidst things like these, 
For the stormy Past with thee ? 
F.H 


From the Monthly and European Magazine. 
MEMOIR OF KARAMSIN. 


Nicholas Von Karamsin was born on the 13th 
of December (O. 8.) 1705, in the government 
of Vimbersk. He was educated at Moscow, 
under the eye of John Schaden, a celebrated 
professor of philosophy in the university. For 
a time Karamsin was a student in the univer- 
sity of Moscow. Having served for some 
years in the Imperial Guard du Corps, he, in 
the course of 1789, 1790, and 1791, travelled 
nearly all over Europe. The result he gave to 
the world in four volumes, under the title 
of “ Letters of a Russian Traveller.” From 
1792 till 1203 he in Moscow, en- 
gaged in literary and scientific pursuits. In 
the latter year, the Emperor Alexander gave 
him the appointment of historiographer of 
the Russian empire. In Islt he left Mos- 
cow to reside at St. Petersburgh; in that 
year he also had the satisfaction of present- 
ing to the emperor the eight first volumes of 
his “ History of the Russian Empire,” a per- 
vas honoured v ih the 
ilor of State, and with 
the First In 


resided 


formance for which he 
rank of Honorary Coun 


the Order of St. Aune Class. 


of 
121 the ninth volume of his history appeared, 


in I823 the tenth and eleventh. In 1824 
the Actual Counsellor of State was 
conferred upon him. The two last years of his 
life were occupied by the composition of the 
twelfth volume of his history, which he did 
not entirely complete. That volume was to 
bring down the narrative to the reign of Czar 


and 
rank of 
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Michael F eodorwitseh, the Grandfather of Peter 
the Great, and the founder of the now reigning 
family of Romanoff. 

Karamsin's health had been extremely deli- 
cate for some years. The death of the emperor 
Alexander gave an irreparable shock to his 
constitution, he fell into a rapid consump- 
tion, and, on the third of June, he died at his 
apartments in the Tauric Palace, of an inecu- 
rable abscess in the lungs. During his illness 
he was not only surrounded by affectionate re- 
lations and friends, but honoured by the gene- 
rous sympathy of the Emperor Nicholas. The 
Helena frigate, fitted out at the emperor's ex- 
pense, lay ready in Fironstadt to convey him 
and his family to the mild climate of Italy ; and 
only two days before his death, he spoke with 
pleasure of his intended voyage. His remains 
were interred with great ceremony in the new 
churech-yard of the convent of St. Alexander 
Newsky, on the tith of June: his funeral was 
attended by a great concourse of the inhabi- 
tants of the city, among whom were many dis- 
tinguished officers of state, men of learning, &c 

Karamsin possessed no personal fortune ; but 
his latter years were rendered comfortable and 
happy by an annuity of 50,000 rubles settled 
upon him by the emperor for his own life, and 
for the lives of all the members of his family. 

For several years Caramsin was the editor 
of the European Mercury, and some other es- 
teemed Russian journals. Of his numerous 
literary labours, the greater part of which have 





passed through various editions, the following 
deserve particular notice: 1. “ Aglaja” and 
the “ Aonides,” two separate works in five vo- 
lumes, a collection of pleasing poems, the pro- 
ductions of his youth :—2. “ Letters of a Rus- 
sian Traveller.” in four volumes:;—3. “The | 
Pantheon of Foreign Literature,” in three vo- 
lumes, to which was added, “ The Pantheon of | 
National Literature 1. “My Trifles,” in | 
several volumes, containing original tales and 
remarkable occurrences in the Russian history, 
most of which have never yet been translated ; 
—H. “Marsa Possadniza, or the Subjection of 
Novogorod,” an historical novel, in one vo- 
lume ;—6. “A Selection of Lyric Poems :"— 
7. “Historical Fragments ;"—8. “ Miscella- 
nies, among which isa Historical Panegyric on 
Catharine II.” 

Mr. Bowring in the “ Russian Anthology.” 
which he published in the year 1s22, rendered 
us acquainted with some of his poems, indica- 
ting great genius and power, and of a very 
striking and impressive character. He is re- 
garded as the most popular poet that Russia 
ever produced 


a 
From Friendship's Offering 


TO FLORANTHE. 
Dost thou recal it ?—twas a glorious eve! 
By heaven! | hear the waving of its woods, 
Kissed into sighing ; and its few faint stars 
Look, yet, upon me, through the mist of years, 
As, then, they looked, to listen to our vows! 
The air was precious with the breath of flowers, 
That had been weeping,—and the harps of eve 
Played vespers to the stars!—and, in the blue, | 





To Floranthe. 


The deep-blue sky, (how beautiful she looked ') 

Stood the young moon;—her cheek was very 
pale, 

As thine is now Floranthe! or as her's, 

The night she sought her shepherd, on the hill, 

And could not lift his eyelid with her kiss! 

Beautiful mourner !—Oh! they wrong her truth, 

Who call her changeful!—many a live-long 
night, 

She sits, alone, upon the hill-top, still, 

To look for him who comes not,—unlike thee, 

Oh, fair Floranthe '—save that both are sad, 

And widowed, now—the false one and the true! 


And thou, bright dreamer! thou to whom the 
stars 

Of night were ministers, and whom their queen 

Lulled, with immortal kisses, to thy rest ; 

Thou, whose young visions gathered into one, 

One dream of love and loveliness and light ; 

Thou, to whose soul a brighter thought was 
given, 

Than his, for whom Egeria sat alone, 

By the coo! gushing fount ;—Endymion ! 

Oh! not for thee—no not for thee alone, 

Have been such visitings !—Floranthe, hear! 

(But weep not!)—thou dost know how many 
years, 

How long and well my soul has worshipped thee, 

Till my mind made itself a solitude, 

For only thee to dwell in,—and thou wert 

The spirit of all fountains in my breast! 


—We will not speak of that: but oh! that eve, 
Amid the pines—our fondest and our last! 


| (Ere it had cross'd my heart—or thine—to 


think, 


| That we could part,—and one could change so 


soon,) 
How it has haunted me, with all the sounds 
That made it silent,—and the starry eyes, 
And flitting shapes that made it solitude! 
Did I not love thee '—oh! for but one throb, 
One pulse of all the pulses beating then’; 
One teeling—thongh the feeling were a pang! 
One passion—though the passion spoke in tears! 
Perhaps, we lov'd too well:—the burning 
thoughts, 
That should have fed the heart for many years, 
Methinks, were wasted in a single night! 
(Young spirits are so prodigal of joy!) 
| deemed thy love was boundless:—oh! the 
queen, 
The eastern queen, ho melted down her pearl, 
And drank the treasure in a single draught, 
Was wiser far than hearts that love too well, 
If love be finite '—in that last adieu, 
Our young and passionate spirits burnt away, 
And tlung their ashes on the winds of heaven’ 
Our love has perished like the sound that dies, 
And leaves no echo.—like the eastern day 
That Aas no twilie ht.—like the lonely flower 
Flung forth to wither on the wind, that wastes 
dead, Floranthe ! dead, 
With all the precious thoughts, on which it fed, 
And all the hopes which made it beautiful,— 
Sound, light, and perfume gone—and gone for 
ever 


Eren tts pe rhume 


And art thou come again !—it may not be! 
—Oh, beautiful thou art !—but on thy brow 
Sits the dim, shadowy thing which only haunts 
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Where hearts are wasted ; and thine eye is sad 

As moonlight, when it sleeps upon a grave ;_ 

And thy soft bosom—where my head has lain, 

And dreamt youth’s dream,—heaves with un- 
quiet motion ! [weep 

And thou art weeping,—(there are those who 

In joy,—but then they never look as thou dost ') 

Why hast thou come so late !—I waited long, 

How very long ;—and thou wert by my side, 

Sometimes in dreams ! (how sad it is to dream, 

And play with shadows—flung, perhaps, from 
graves! 

Why come by night, who may not come by day! 

Why mock for moments, who were true for 
years!) 

—How long and ey from day to day, 

I hung upon the hope that grows from fear! 

But thou hast come at last !|—it is too late ; 

1 cannot love again !—thou, still, art young, 

And fair—but as a vestal! and the row, 

My pale Floranthe! is upon thy heart! 

Thou can'st not love again !—'tis all too late!— 


Miscellaneous Selections. 


Law of Copyright—Among the serious in- 
conveniences, or rather losses, which the pub- 
lic sustains from the present oppressive enact- 
ment of presenting eleven copies of all pub- 
lished books to certain public and private li- 
braries, we may instance two recent works 
which consist only of a Series of Engravings 
without any letter-press, and which are thus 
published, to obviate this literary tax—* Illus- 
trations of the Pavilion at Brighton,” one of 
these, is an expensive production of prints, 
beautifully drawn, engraved, and coloured, but 
without a line of historical or descriptive in- 
formation, accompanying them. Thus the 
stranger, viewing them, may fancy the engrav- 
ings the chimera of the architect's and paint- 
er’s fancy ;—the “country palace” of its mo- 
narch. Should he be told this isthe fact—that 
it has been crowded with princes, lords, and 
ladies—that it has cost many thousands of 

unds—and is now deserted, he will be more 
than commonly inquisitive to learn something 
of its history—when, and by whom it was de- 
signed, built and fitted up—why, and for what 
purpose, or reason, it was made to emulate a 
Chinese pagoda, a Turkish mosque, a Moorish 
seraglio? &c. &c. On this, and on all other 
points he is left to ruminate, and probably draw 
erroneous conclusions; for no information is 
afforded ; and we are credibly informed, that 
the King’s Architect, who has published these 
prints, was induced to avoid giving any letter- 
press, to save himself from the unjust tax of 
presenting eleven copies of a twenty guinea 
volume, or throwing away two hundred and 
twenty guineas in copies, but one of which 
(namely, that to the British Museum) is purely 
devoted pro bono publico—the only e cuse 
which could sanction such an appropriation and 
sacrifice of private property. 

Coast of Africa —The expedition sent out 
by Government to survey the coast of Africa, 
and that of the island of Madagascar, has closed 
its labours. It has made some important ad- 
ditions to our geographical knowledge, and 














furnished the means of correcting the existing 
charts ina variety of instances. Opportuni- 
ties have occurred of communicating, from 
time to time, the progress of the Barracouta 
and Leren: but no opportunity of doing full 
justice to the adventurers, the extent of their 
labours, and the sufferings from the mortality 
to which they were exposed while performing 
them. The loss of life has been very consi- 
derable, not fewer than a hundred and thirty- 
five deaths having taken place since the ships 
left England. But this expense of human life 
has not been incurred for a trifling good. 
Twenty-four thousand miles of coast, but im- 
perfectly known before, have been carefully 
viewed. Many parts of it had been very er- 
roneously indicated in the maps; and some of 
them were not less than two hundred and fifty 
miles out in latitude and longitude. The la- 
bour inseparable from the completion of such 
a survey of that inhospitable coast was neces- 
sarily very severe, but the result is correspond- 
ingly gratifying. From the service performed 
by the Barracouta and Leren, future naviga- 
tors will sail in those parts with comparative 
safety. The vast extent of coast which we 
have mentioned, is now perfectly known. 
Every harbour, every bay, every navigable 
river, has been diligently explored, and cor- 
rectly laid down in the charts which are the 
results of this unostentatious but interesting 
service. The history of the expedition is look- 
ed for with considerable anxiety. Some of the 
proceedings connected with it will be read 
with great avidity, merely as matter of enter- 
tainment: to nautical men, and the lovers of 
science generally, they will of course have a 
still higher value. 

New Reviews —Two foreign reviews, one 
the “ Revue Britannique,” the other the “ Re- 
vue Americaine,’ are commenced in Paris. 
They both profess to give a view of the ancient 
literature and progress of the sciences and the 
arts of the two countries 

Raining Trees —lIn the ancient histories of 
travellers in America, and also by Thevet, in 
his Cosmographia, mention is made of a tree 
which attracted the clouds from the heavens, 
and converted them into rain in the dry deserts. 
These relations have been considered as 
fables. There has been lately found in Bra- 
zil a tree, the young branches of which 
drop water, which falls almost like a shower 
This tree, to which Leander has given the 
name of cubea pluviosa, is transferred by M. 
Decandolle to the genus Cwsalpina. Also 
many vegetables, as the calamus rotang, and 
tender climbing plants, the vine, and other 
twigs, at the season of sap, particularly when 
they are cut, weep abundantly. This genus 
Cwsalpina, which turnishes the dyeing wood of 
Pernambuco and Japan, presents also a spe 
cies, the leaves of which are almost as sensi 
ble to the touch as the sensitive plants at Ma 
labar.—Journal de Pharmacie. 


Merican Antiquities —M,. Latour Allard, a 
native of America, has lately taken over to 
Paris a collection of one hundred and twenty 
drawings of sculpture from the remains of the 
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city of Palenqui Viejo, in Mexico, which was 
accidentally discovered by a party of hunters, 
several years ago, when M. Dupaix was com- 
missioned by the Spanish government to ex- 
plore and investigate these singular remains 
of art belonging to a half-civilized nation. The 
city itself, which, judging from its extent, 
about two leagues and a half from east to west, 
must have been a place of considerable im- 
portance, appears to have been purposely de- 
serted by its inhabitants, and not in conse- 
quence of any sudden convulsion of nature, 
since the buildings are still entire. It is con- 


jectured that at the epoch of the invasion of 


the Spaniards, this city, being probably the 
place of their chief religious solemnities, was 
abandoned by the natives, in order to preserve 
it from being violated by their conquerors; 
and that in consequence the site had never 
been visited by latter. In three succes- 
sive expeditions, for the purpose of discover- 
ing antiquities, M. Dupaix visited Palenqui 
Viejo, accompanied by an able draftsman, and 
a sufficient convoy for their protection. Du- 
paix dying soon after he had accomplished his 
mission, and political events having broken the 
connexion that existed between Spain and 
Mexico, the artist considered himself at liberty 
to dispose of the collection of drawings thus 
formed, and which M. Latour Allard has now 
brought over to Paris, in the hope that the 
French Government will purchase it. M. de 
Humboldt, whose testimony will hardly be dis- 
puted, speaks in very high terms of its value ; 
as being one of the most complete of the kind 
ever formed, and as contributing, in no small 
degree, towards the history of art generally. 

Old Coins —Lately, a mason at Boulogne, 
in digging a foundation upon land formerly be- 
longing to the abbey of St. Wilmer, found a 
bronze vase containing 236 golden coins. A 
great number are nobles of the Paris mint in 
1426, and coined by Henry VI. of England, 
then also King of France 

Egyptian Hiv roglyphies —-Professor Seyf- 
farth, of Leipsig, who arrived at Naples on 
Oct. 3, had previously passed three months at 
Rome, where he found and deciphered a very 
considerable number of Egyptian antiquities, 
which are not so much in great museums as 
dispersed in the Vatican, the Capitol, the Pa- 
lace Conservatori, the Propaganda, the Villa 
Albani, and in the possession of many private 
persons, besides the thirteen obelisks. Free 
access to all these treasures was given him in 
the most liberal manner; and, what never be 
fore occurred, the copying of the obelisks was 
executed with the evident good-will of the go- 
vernment, through the intervention of the re- 
sident foreign ambassadors, Professor 3. him- 
self superintending the work. He found, par- 
ticularly, an extraordinary number of statues 
and utensils of the Egyptians, of admirable 
workmanship, and also many large statues and 
papyri. The latter are for the most part his- 
torical, relating to all the dynasties of the so- 
vereigns of Egypt, from Menos to the times 
of the Romans; from which it appears, among 
other things, that Osiris was a real person 
He found the picture of a Jew in bonds, as at 


the 


>. 
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Munich and Turin, also under a mummy, and 
with it a writing, from which it clearly ap- 
peared that the state of slavery to w hich the 
Jews were reduced was alluded to. Besides 
these monuments, he met with others of a rarer 
description and of greater utility. He found 
the Old and New Testaments in the Sefitic, and 
the Pentateuch in the Memphitic dialect, the 
Acts of the Councils of Nicwa and Ephesus in 
the Coptic language; also Coptic glossaries 
and grammars in the Arabic language, from 
which, among other things, the Coptic nume- 
ral system is incontestably demonstrated. 

Discovery Ships—The Russian ships of war 
Moller, Captain Stanjykowitch, and Seniavin, 
Captain Litke, arrived lately at Portsmouth 
These ships, as well as being destined to visit 
and convey supplies to the Russian settlements, 
are intended also to make a more accurate sur- 
vey of the coasts of the Russian empire on the 
Pacific Ocean, and for discovery in the south- 
ern part of that great ocean. To Captain 
Stanjykowitch is assigned the task of surveying 
the North-west coast of America and the Aleu- 
tian Islands ; and to Captain Litke, the entire 
Eastern coast of Asia, as far as may be found 
practicable. Both ships are provided with phy- 
sicians, naturalists, and drattsmen. They are 
to touch at the Canary Islands and Rio Janeiro. 
After a short stay at the latter place, they are 
to double Cape Horn, and to visit the Society 
Islands, especially Otaheite, and thence to steer 
northwards to the Sandwich Islands. They 
then go to Sitka, the settlement of the Russian 
North American company, where they are to 
leave part of their cargo. Here the two ships 
will separate. Captain Litke, afterashort stay 
at Honalashka, will proceed to Behring’s 
Straits, where his hydrographical operations 
are tocommence. The coasts of Kamschatka 
are te be explored in July and August, about 
which latter time the Seniavin will arrive in 
the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
winter of 1527 and 1° is particularly to be 
devoted tothe Caroline Islands. The summer 
of In28 is to be employed in the survey of: the 
sea Otchosk. The ships will pass the winter 
of 1228 and 1°29 in the southern half of the 
Southern Ocean; thence pass by Solomon's 
Islands and the whole Archipelago of the Mo- 
lueca Islands, and return to Europe by the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Colonel Rothier, of Antwerp, has caused 
Drawings to be taken of all the Monuments 
belonging io the Knights of Malta, at Rhodes, 
which he proposes to publish, as a sort of se- 
quel to Vertot’s History of that Order. There 
are above fifty subjects. 

Vaccination —In other countries of Europe 
general vaccination is ordered by government 
no one who has not had cow-pox or small-pox 
can be confirmed, put to school, apprenticed, 
or married. Small-pox imoculation is prohi 
bited; if it appears in any house, that house is 
put under quarantine. By such means the 
mortality of the small-pox in I-18 has been 
prodigiously lessened. In Copenhagen it was 
reduced from 5500 during twelve years to 158 
during sixteen years. In Prussia it was re- 
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duced from 40,000 annually to less than 3000; 
and in Berlin, in 1819, only 25 persons died of 
this disease. In Bavaria only 5 persons died 
of small-pox in eleven years, and in the prin- 


cipality of Anspach it was completely exter- | 


minated. In England, on the other hand, in 
England, the native country of this splendid 
and invaluable discovery, where every man 
acts on these subjects as he likes, crowds of 
the poor go unvaccinated ; they are permitted 
not only to imbibe the small-pox themselves, 
but to go abroad and scatter the venom on 
those they meet. A few years ago it broke out 
in Norwich, and carried off more persons in 
one year than had ever been destroyed in that 
city by any one disease, except the plague 
A similar epidemic raged at Edinburgh ; and 
last year it destroyed within one of 1300 per- 
sons in the London bills of mortality. 
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The History of the Church of England from 
the Reformation to the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century, in 4 vols. vo. by J. B. S. Car- 
withen, B. D. is in the press. 


Mr. Hawkesworth has been some time en- 


gaged in collecting materials for a History of 


France from the earliest period 


In a few days will be published in &vo. the 


fabulous History of the Ancient Kingdom of 


Cornwall, with copious Notes by Thomas Hogg, 
Master of the Grammar School, Truro, au- 
thor of Institutes of Mathematical Geography, 
&e. &e. 

Early in January will be published the Busy 
Bodies, a novel, in 3 vols., by the authors of 
the Odd Volume 

Another Odd Volume, by the authors of the 
Odd Volume, will shortly appear. 

Stories of Chivalry and Romance, in 1 vol., 
is announced for publication early in the new 
year. 

Sir William Jardine, Bart., and P. J. Selby, 
Esq., the author of the splendid work on British 
Ornithology, with the co-operation of the most 
distinguished Naturalists in the country, are 
about to publish a work, the plan of which is 
to give coloured plates of all the known or most 
remarkable Birds, accompanied by descriptions 
The Drawings and Engravings will be made 
by the Avthors, and the Plates will be carefully 
coloured, and finished from living specimens, 
wherever they can be obtained. The work will 
be published in Quarterly Parts, the first part 
will appear early in January, 1°27 

Nearly ready, the Book of Spirits, and Tales 
of the Dead ; with Plates, in Gold and Colours, 
and an ornamental Title 

Mr 
moirs of the Life and Character of Mr 
Spence (late Bookseller of York); 
information respecting the introduction of Me- 
into York and the Neighbourhood, 


Richard Burdekin announces the Me- 
Robert 
with some 


thodism 
&c. &e 

The Citizens’ Pocket Chronicle, exhibiting 
the laws, customs, privileges and exemptions 
connected with the ‘Temporal Government of 





the City of London : the charters, courts, com- 
panies, dignities, offices, public functionaries, 
foundations, and other Civic Institutions; and 
a Register of Events from the earliest period 
to the present time. With an Appendix of 
References; and general information for the 
use of citizens, merchants, strangers, &c. Will 
be published in January, in 1 vol. 12mo. 

Mr. Bowring has very nearly ready for pub- 
lication, a volume on the Literature and Poe- 
try of Poland. 

Mr. W. Jevons, jun. has in the press, in 2 
vols. 8vo., Systematic Morality ; or, a Treatise 
on the Theory and Practice of Human Duty, 
on the grounds of Natural Religion : 


The author of London in the Olden Time is 
engaged on a second volume, comprising Tales 
illustrative of the manners, habits, and super- 
stitions of its Inhabitants, from the twelfth to 
the sixteenth century. ‘The work will appear 
early in the spring 

A Series of Views in the West-Indies, to be 
published in Parts, engraved from Drawings 
taken recently in the Islands, with letter-press 
explanation made from actual observation, will 
appear in February. 

Instructive Poems for Young Cottagers, by 
Mary R. Stockdale, are in the press 

A work is announced for publication in Ja 
nuary, entitled England's Historical Diary ; 
detailing the most important Events connected 
with the grandeur and prosperity of the British 
Empire, every Act or Deed enumerated having 
taken place on the day to which it is applied 

Preparing for the press, a Popular Exposition 
of the Epistle to the Romans, by Robert Wil 
son, A. M. author of a Treatise on the Divine 
Sove reignty, &c. 

Mr. Burnet, the author of Practical Hints on 
Composition and Light and Shade in Painting, 
has in the press a work on the General Ma 
nagement of Colour in a Picture, which will 
appear early in the ensuing spring. 

rse of 

Prose, 
with in- 
Poems 


A work will be published in the 
January, entitled the Poetry of Milt 
selected from his various writings 
stances of parallel Passages from la 
Notes, and an introductory Essay. 

A new historical novel, to be entitled Dame 
Rebecca Berry, or Court Scenes in the Reign 
of Charles the Second, is announced for early 
publication 

Mr. Pierce Egan has just ready, a Trip to 
Ascot Races upwards of seventeen feet in 
length, and coloured after Life and Nature, de 
dicated to his Majesty, George IV. The Plates 
designed and etched by Mr. Theodore Law 

A Treatise on the Origin of Expiatory Sacri 
fice, by George Sta iley Faber, B. D., Rector 
of Long Newton, in “vo. is nearly ready 

Narrative of a Tour through the Interior 
Provinces of Columbia, by Colonel J. P. Ha- 
milton, late Chief Commissioner from his Bri 
tannic Majesty to the Republic of Columbia, in 
2 vols. post Svo. is in the press 


Capt. Walter Badenach, 57th Bengal N. |. 
is preparing, Inquiry into the State of the In- 
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dian Army, with Suggestions for its Improve- 
ment, and the Establishinent of a Military Po- 
lice in India, in Svo. 

Travels in Norway, Sweden, Finland, the 
Coasts of the Sea of Azof, and the Black Sea; 
with a Review of the Trade in the Black Sea, 
and of the systems of Manning the Navy in 
different Countries of Europe, compared with 
that of England. 2 vols. Svo. 

The History of the Glorious Return of the 
Vandois to their Valleys in 1689, by Henry Ar- 
naud, their Pastor and Colonel. Translated 
from the original of H. Arnaud, by Hlugh Dyke 
Acland, Esquire. Embellished with Origmal 
Sketches of that singular country, beautifully 
engraved by Finden. Svo 

The Life and Adventures of Giovanni Fina- 
ti, a Native of Italy, in 2 vols. post Svo., is in 
the press. 

An Officer in the late Staff Corps Regiment 
of Cavalry, announces his Personal Narrative 
of Adventures in the Peninsula during the late 
War. vo 

The Present State of Columbia, by an Offi- 
cer late in the Columbian Service, in &vo., is 
nearly ready. 

A History of the Council of Trent, held A. D. 
1545-1564, is in preparation, in 1 vol. Svo 

The Rev. David M‘Nichol! is preparing for 
publication, an Argument for the Bible, drawn 
from the Character and Harmony of its sub- 
jects. 

Dr. Arnott’s work on General and Medical 
Physics, is nearly ready for publication. Itim- 
ports to be a System of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy, with strictly Scientific Ar- 
rangement ; but made easily intelligible to those 
who have never learned, or who have forgotten 
the mathematics. 

G. Thomson, a Resident of eight years at the 
Cape, is about to publish an Account of his 
Travels and Adventures in Southern Africa. 

An Indian Romance, entitled the Natchez, 
by Viscount Chateaubriand, is printing in 
French and English 

Mr. Cooper, the author of the Spy, the Pi- 
lot, &c. has announced a new Romance, to be 
called the Prairie. 

The Rev. F. Thackeray, A. M., has nearly 
ready A History of the Bt. Hon. William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, containing his Speeches in 
Parliament, and a portion of his Correspon- 
dence never before published, with a Portrait, 
in 2 vols. 4to 

Mr. Lightfoot will soon publish Mercantile 
Tide Tables, in small folio 


Dr. Blair of Edinburgh announces a volume 
of Scientific Aphorisms 


Mr. Colnaghi is preparing an Engraving 
from a beautiful Miniature by Collen, of the 
Right Hon. Lady Jonston, being the Twenty- 
Sixth of a Series of Portraits of the Female 
Nobility 

The Brazen Serpent, a Poem, is in the Press, 


Nearly ready, an Early Chronicle of London, 
written in the loth Century, and now for the 
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first time printed from the original MS. in the 
British Museum ; to which will be added seve 

ral curious contemporary Letters and Poetical 
Pieces (the greater part of which have been 
hitherto inedited) illustrative either of some 
important Events in the History of England 
and of the Metropolis, or of the Manners of 
the Period to whieh they relate. 

An Account of Public Charities, digested from 
the Reports of the Commissioners on Charita- 
ble Foundations; with Notes and Comments. 
By the Editor of The Cabinet Lawyer: will be 
published January Ist, and continued in month- 
ly Parts until completed, in about 10 Parts. 

Mr. H. J. Prior has in the press, in 1 vol 
12mo. Practical Elocution, or Hints to Public 
Speakers. 

The new work by the author of the English 
in Italy, entitled Historiettes, or Tales of Con- 
tinental Life, is expected to appear early in the 
present month. 

The Zenana, or a Newab's Leisure Hours, 
by the author of Pandurang Hari, or Memoirs 
of a Hindoo, containing a Series of Tales trans- 
lated from the Narrations of Indian Natives, 
will be ready for publication on the 10th in 
stant. 

The Rev. D. Wilson announces Collections 
towards a Parochial History of London. 

Mr. Williams, of Shrewsbury, is preparing a 
Memoir of Matthew Henry, the Expositor of 
the Bible. 

Nearly ready, the Poetical Souvenir, by Ken- 
nett and George Dixon, Esqs.; containing 
Gonzalo and Alew, and other poems, embel 
lished with wood-cuts. 

Mr. Joliffe, author of Letters from Palestine, 
has nearly ready, a Tour from Smyrna, through 
Albania to Corfu. 

A History of the Council of Trent is being 
compiled from the best auchorities. 

A Novel, by a Lady of Rank, entitled Al- 
mack's 

Retrospect of the Life of a Man of Letters 
In 2 vols. Svo. These Memoirs will include a 
detail of many singular events, together with 


| Sketches and Recollections of several Charac 





ters, eminently interesting to the litegary 


world ; particularly an Account of Lord Byron ; 
which, it is believed, will be the only genuine 
one yet given of him to the public. 

The third volume of Godwin’s History of 
the Commonwealth of England. &vo. 

A New Work, by the author of “ Doblado s 
Letters from Spain.” &vo 

— 


-on eer — ° nr , 
NEW BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

Turner's Henry VILL. second edition, 2 vols, 8vo. 11. fe 
bds.—Gutteridge’s Stereonometry, 12mo, 10%. bds.—Wal 
Ince on Moxa, tvo 8s, bds.—Seripture Stores from the 
New Testament, 12mo. 6. bf. bd.—Hawhins on Rheuma 
tism, 8vo. 49, bds.—Cornish on Remainders, 8vo. %r, beds 
—Tthe Code Napoleon, royal Svo. 1. Le. bds.—Tales of a 
Pilgrim, Sve. 10s. 6d. bds.—Truckleborouch Hall, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 1/. 8s. 6d, bds.—Amesbury's Syllabus of Leetares 
avo. 129. bds.—Soames’s Reformation, vol. 3, Sve. 188, beds. 

D'Oyly’s Sermons, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Elizabeth de Bruce: 
3 vols. post Avo. 14, ils. Od. bds.—-Ciechittr’s Italian Cla 
sis, Vol. ly Dante, 24imo. 10s, Sd. bd. 
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